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JOYCE.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a coming of age, and yet 
not a coming of age. The hero in 
honour of whom all these festivities 
were, was a brown and bearded man, 
who had been absent in all sorts of 
dangerous places since the moment 
when he was supposed formally to 
have ended the state of pupilage. 
That had been later than common, 
since the will of his uncle, whom 
he had succeeded, had stipulated 
that he was to come of age at 
twenty-five. He was now near 
thirty when he came home, beard- 
ed as has been said, bronzed, with 
decorations upon his breast, and a 
character quite unlike that of the 
young hero to whom such honours 
are usually paid. His position 
altogether was a peculiar one. The 
estates of the family were not en- 
tailed, and Mr. Bellendean of Bel- 
lendean, the uncle, had passed over 
his own brother, who was still 
living, and left everything to his 
nephew; so that Norman was in 


the peculiar position of 

received by his father and mother 
in a house which was not theirs 
but his, and of standing in the 
place of the head of the family, 
while the natural head of his own 
branch of the family was put aside. 
The character of the people made 
this as little embarrassing as it was 
possible for such a false position to 
be, but still it was not easy; and 
as the young man was full of deli- 
cate feeling and susceptibility, not- 
withstanding an acquaintance with 
the world. unusual in his circum- 
stances, he had looked forward to it 
with some apprehension. Perhaps 
it would be wiser to say that he 
thought he was acquainted with 
the world. He had been ‘ knock- 
ing about”’ for the last ten years, 
seeing all the service that was to 
be seen, and making acquaintance 
with various quarters of the globe. 
He thought he knew men and life. 
In reality he knew a little of Scot- 
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land, a great deal of India, and had 
a trifling acquaintance with some 
of the colonies; but of London, 
Paris, all the capitals that count 
for anything, and all the life that 
counts for anything, he was as 
ignorant as a child. 

This combination is one which 
was not at all unusual in Scotland 
a generation since, and produced a 
kind of character full of attraction, 
the most piquant mixture of ex- 
perience and ignorance, of sim- 
plicity and knowledge, that can be 
conceived. A man who had an 
eye as keen as lightning for the 
wiles of an Eastern, were he prince 
or slave, but could be taken in 
with the most delightful ease by 
the first cab-driver in the streets ; 
who could hold his own before a 
durbar of astute oriental politi- 
cians, but was at the mercy of the 
first flower-girl who offered him a 
rosebud for his button-hole, or 
gamin who held his horse. He 
had the defects as well as the 
virtues common to a dominant 
race, and probably was imperious 
and exacting in the sphere which 
he knew best; but this tendency 
was completely neutralised by the 
confusion which arose in his mind 
from the fact of finding himself 
suddenly among a population en- 
tirely made up of this dominant 
race, to whom he could be nothing 
but polite, whatever their condition 
might be. He was very polite and 
friendly to the railway porters, to 
all the people he encountered on 
the journey home, and reluctant 
to give trouble to the pretty fair 
chambermaids at the hotels, or to 
pass without inquiring into their 
story, the women who begged or 
sold trifles on the streets. ‘A 


respectable - looking woman, and 
English by her accent,’’ he would 
say. 

into it. 
you know.” 


‘We must stop and inquire 
There must be a reason, 
‘¢Oh yes ; probably 
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there’s a reason. Come along, or 
you'll have all the vagrants at 
your heels,’’ his more experienced 
companion would reply. They had 
thus a little difficulty in getting 
him safely through the streets at 
his first arrival. Home was strange 
to him; it was a place where all 
the men were honest and all the 
women true. He was ready to 
believe everything that was said 
to him in the new England which 
somehow was so unlike the old 
which he had seen only in passing 
so long ago. 

The party he had brought down 
with him consisted of two or three 
brother officers, unnecessary to 
dwell upon here; an older friend, 
Colonel Hayward, whom he had 
known very well and served under, 
and who had now retired from the 
service, who joined young Bellen- 
dean in Edinburgh, being already 
in the North; and a young man 
about town called Essex, who had 
made a tour in India a year be- 
fore, and was very willing to re- 
pay the kindriess shown him then 
by taking care of his military 
friend and steering him through 
the dangers of London. Essex, 
who had a mild handle to his name, 
and was Sir Harry, would have 
liked to prolong the period of his 
tutorship, and lead his young sol- 
dier about into pleasures and won- 
ders unknown. But the claims 
of Bellendean and the great festivi- 
ties concerted there were supreme. 
And then it was drawing towards 
the end of July—a period when phi- 
losophy becomes easy. It was thus 
a party of four or five young men, 
chaperoned, if the word is appli- 
cable, by the vieux moustache, the 
steady old soldier, as ready for a 
frolic as any of them, who was yet, 
as he assured them, old enough to 
be their father, who arrived at the 
Bellendean station, where flags 
were flying, and the militia band 
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blaring forth its welcome, and a 
body of mounted farmers waiting 
to escort their landlord to his pa- 
ternal halls. For Bellendean it 
was avery fine reception indeed ; 
and Norman himself, being of a 
simple mind, was much impressed. 
If the others laughed a little, that 
was partly, no doubt, because they 
were by no means the heroes of 
the day, and because, in the eager- 
ness about ‘‘the Ca’aptain,’’ the 
desire to identify him, and the 
disdainful indifference shown to 
everything that was not he, these 
gentlemen were thrown into the 
background, where they grinned 
and looked on. Colonel Hayward, 
however, was as much impressed 
and still more delighted than Nor- 
man. He would have liked to 
shake hands with all the tenantry 
as he did with Mr. Bellendean the 
father, and assure them all that 
‘‘ there could not be a finer fellow ; ’”’ 
and when they raised a cheer as 
the carriage drove off, joined in it 
lustily, with a mingled sense of 
being a spectator yet an actor in 
the scene which it was delightful 
to see. 

Bellendean was a_ handsome 
house, of no particular age or pre- 
tensions, not very far from Edin- 
burgh. That beautiful town was 
indeed visible from various points 
in the park, which, on the other 
hand, commanded a view of the 
Firth and the low hills of Fife, at 
the point where the great estuary 
closes in, and with a peaceful little 
island in mid-stream, and a ruin 
or two on the margin of the water, 
forms that tranquil basin, in which 
—driven by storms of wind and 
storms of nations, the Athelings, 
pious folk, the Confessor’s kindred, 
not strong enough by themselves to 
hold head against fierce Normans 
and Saxons any more than against 
the wild tides of the Northern 
Ocean—once found a refuge. The 
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rich and mellow landscape, bright- 
ened with vast rolling fields of corn 
and ripening orchards, startled 
the visitors from India, whose 
ideas of Scotland were all High- 
land ; but increased their respect 
for their lucky comrade, of whom 
they had been accustomed to think 
that his estate was some little 
patrimony among the mountains, 
where there might indeed be grouse 
and perhaps deer to make poverty 
sweet, but nothing more profitable. 
The Lowland landscape lay under a 
flood of afternoon light. The roads 
were populous with passengers,— 
there were groups of ladies in front 
of the house, on the terrace to 
which the Jong windows opened. 
Everything was wealthy, almost 
splendid—a_ beautiful park and 
fine trees, and all the evidences of 
that large life which a country 
potentate leads in what our fathers 
called his ‘‘seat.’’ Bellendean 
himself felt a certain awe as he 
looked upon all this which was 
his own. He remembered every- 
thing keenly, and yet it had not 
seemed to him so great, so impos- 
ing in his recollection as it was in 
reality. He had remembered his 
own favourite haunts, which were 
not the most important feature in 
the scene. He turned to his father 
with a curious shyness and embar- 
rassment. ‘*I had forgotten what 
a fine place it was,’’ he said; but 
his eyes said something else, which 
natural reserve and the presence 
of strangers kept from his lips. 
What his eyes said was—‘‘ Par- 
don! that it should not be yours 
but mine.”’ 

‘‘It is a fine place,’’ said Mr 
Bellendean. ‘‘ The places we have 
known only in youth are apt to 
look diminished when: we come 
back. I am glad it has not that 
effect on you. All the same, my 


dear boy, I am glad it is you and 
not I that have to live 


in it. 
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Neither Mrs Bellendean nor I 
care for Bellendean.”’ 

At this Norman grasped his 
father’s hand, and said, ‘‘ You 
are very good, sir,’ in a way 
which much perplexed the excel- 
lent Colonel, who did not under- 
stand wherein the virtue lay, and 
who was further stricken dumb 
by the next question. ‘‘In the 
confusion and excitement of seeing 
you again, I believe I have not 
asked for Mrs Bellendean?’”’ 

The reader is too experienced 
not to perceive that this question, 
which bewildered Colonel Hay- 
ward, conveyed the not very ex- 
traordinary fact that Norman had 
a step-mother, which was one of 
the chief reasons of his long ab- 
sence. Not that Mrs Bellendean 
was a harsh or cruel step-mother, 
or one of those spoilers of domes- 
tic peace who flourish in literature 
under that title; but only that 


the young man remembered his 
mother, and could ill bear to see 


another in her place. She stood 
on the steps of the great door at 
this moment, awaiting the carriage 
—a woman not more than forty, 
tall and fair, dressed a little more 
soberly than her age required, but 
full of youth and animation in 
look and figure. A number of 
ladies stood behind her, some of 
them ‘‘as pretty creatures as ever 
I saw,”’ the Colonel said to him- 
self, cousins of all degrees, old 
playfellows, old friends. The veux 
moustache stood by while these 
pleasant spectators surged about 
young Bellendean. He _ stood 
aside, and made his remarks. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder now if he might 
marry any one of them,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Lucky fellow. I 
shouldn’t wonder now if they were 
all waiting till he throws the 
handkerchief. Talk about sul- 
tans! all those pretty English— 
no, they are Scotch—girls: and 
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he could have any one of them!” 
The Colonel sighed at this thought. 
He belonged himself to an age in 
which statistics had no place, 
before it was known that there 
was a million or so of superfluous 
women, and being a chivalrous 
soul he did not like this thought. 
He was much pleased to discover 
afterwards that several of the 
young ladies were married, and 
so out of the competition. But 
it was a pretty sight. 

After this the days were tol- 
erably well filled. There was a 
dinner to the neighbouring gentry, 
and a dinner to the tenantry. 
There was a ball. There was a 
great supper in tents to the labour- 
ers and cottagers on the estate; 
finally, there was a vast entertain- 
ment for the school children in the 
united parishes of Bellendean and 
Prince’s Ferry. The Colonel went 
through them all manfully. He 
carried out his original impulse, 
shook hands with everybody, and 
said, ‘‘I assure you he’s a capital 
fellow.’”” ‘‘I had him under my 
command at So-and-so, and So- 
and-so, and I know what’s in him,”’ 
he said. In this way Colonel Hay- 
ward was himself a great success. 
The old county neighbours liked 
this assurance, and the farmers 
delighted in it. And when it 
came to the turn of the masses, 
and the old soldier went about 
among the tables at the labourers’ 
supper, repeating his formula, 
the enthusiasm was immense. 
‘¢Eh, Cornel, but that’s a real sat- 
isfaction,’’ the old men said. ‘‘Sae 
lang as he’s done his duty, what 
can mortal man do mair?’”’ His 
own assurances and reassurances 
went to the good Colonel’s head. 
He felt like a trumpeter whose 
note was the word of command 
to everybody, and marched about 
with his head high. ‘‘I assure 
you he’s a capital fellow, a capital © 
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fell’ _ Hee was _in the very act 
of repeating them, when the 
words seemed to fail him all at 
once. He stopped in the middle 
with his mouth open, and gazed at 
some one who at that moment 
for the first time caught his eye. 
Was it because her place did 
not seem to be there? A girl of 
twenty or so—tall, slight, her figure 
like a lily-stalk slightly swaying 
forward, her head raised, with a 
tremor of sympathy in every fea- 
ture. Her face was like a lily, 
too, pale, with large eyes, either 
brown or blue, he could not be 
sure which, and long eyelashes 
uplifted ; and the most sensitive 
mouth, which smiled yet quivered, 
and made as though repeating the 
words, which the eyes seemed to 
divine before they were said. She 
was seated at the end of a table 
with two old people, too old to be 
her father and mother, looking as 
if she had strayed there by some 
strange chance, as if she had no- 
thing to do with the vulgar fea- 
tures of the feast, like a young 
princess who had sat down among 
them to please them. The words 
were stopped upon the Colonel’s 
lips. He broke down in the middle, 
and stood staring at her, not 
knowing where he was. Good 
Lord ! that face: and sitting there 
among the common people, among 
the labourers, the ploughmen! It 
did not seem to Colonel Hayward 
that anybody about was surprised 
at his stare. They, too, turned 
round and looked at her kindly, 
or—not kindly, as the case might 
be. But they were not surprised. 
They understood his wonder. ‘‘ Ay, 
sir, she’s a very bonnie lass,” said 
one old man. ‘‘A bonnie lass! a 
bonnie lass !’’ the Colonel repeated ; 
but not with the tone in which 
he had spoken about the capital 
fellow. It was as if some blow 


had been struck at him which 
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took away his utterance. He hur- 
ried up to Mrs Bellendean, who stood 
at the head of the tent looking on. 
«¢ A young lady, my dear Colonel ? 
there are no young ladies there.” 
‘*You must know her if I could 
but point her out to you. She is 
like no one else there. It is not 
curiosity. I have a particular rea- 
son for asking.’’ ‘Tell me what 
she was like,’’ the gracious lady 
said; but just then her husband 
came to consult her about some- 
thing, and the opportunity was 
lost. 

Colonel Hayward retired from his 
trumpeting for that night. He 
let Norman’s reputation take its 
chance. He was very silent all 
the rest of the evening, not even 
repeating his question when he 
had an opportunity, but sitting by 
himself and thinking it over. It 
was a remarkable face: but no 
doubt the resemblance must be a 
chance resemblance. There are 
so many faces in the world, and 
some of them here and there must 
resemble each other. It must be 
something in his own mind, some 
recollection that had come to him 
unawares, an association from the 
Scotch voices he heard round him. 
That, when he came to think of it, 
must have been working in his 
mind all day; indeed, ever since 
he came. And this was the issue. 
Every mental process (people say) 
can be explained if you trace it out. 
And this one was not so difficult 
after all, not difficult at all, when 
you came to think of it, he said to 
himself, nodding his head ; but all 
the same, he could not help wish- 
ing that Elizabeth had been here. 
And then he began to think again 
of that girl. She was not like a 
girl to be found sitting with the 
ploughmen’s families. He seemed 
to see her before him, especially 
when he shut his eyes and gave 
himself up to it, which he did ina 
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retired corner on the terrace after 
everybody had gone away. Though 
it was late, there was still light 
in the skies, partly the lingering 
northern daylight, partly the moon, 
and he shut his eyes while he 
smoked his cigar and pondered. 
He could see her before him, that 
girl, in a dark dress made (he 
thought— but then he did not 
know much about it) like a lady’s 
—certainly with a face like a 
lady’s, or how could she have 
resembled ? Of course, it was 
only association, and the recollec- 
tions that came back to him with 
those Lowland voices. The High- 
land ones had never affected him 
in the same way. The fact was, 
he said to himself, he was never 
half a man when Elizabeth was not 
with him: She would have under- 
stood the sequences of ideas at 
once. She would have found out 
in five minutes who the girl was 
and all about her, and set him at 
rest. He was interrupted in those 
thoughts by the sudden irruption 
of the band of young men with 
their cigars into the balmy quiet 
of the night. It was warm, and 
they had found the smoking-room 
hot. ‘ And there is old Hayward 
gone to sleep in a corner,’’ he heard 
one of them say. 

‘* He must not sleep,” said Mr 
Bellendean ; ‘‘ wake him up, Nor- 
man. The air here is too keen for 
that.’’ 

‘¢T am no more asleep than any 
one of you young fellows,’’ the 
Colonel said, jumping up. ‘‘ But 
as old Hayward has more sense 
than a set of boys, he kept outside 
here in the cool while you were all 
heating yourselves in the smoking- 
room. I don’t think they’ve got 
the best of it this time, Mr. Bel- 
lendean, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ They don’t half so often as 
they think,’ said the other old 
gentleman. They were neither of 
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them very old, but they drew to- 
gether with a natural sympathy 
amid that band of youth. 

Next day was the concluding 
day; of the Bellendean festivities, 
and it was chiefly to be devoted to 
the children. In the afternoon the 
park was turned into an immense 
playground. Every kind of game 
and entertainment that could be 
thought of was provided. There 
was a conjurer, there was Punch, 
there was a man with marionnettes, 
and what the children liked still 
better, there were games of all 
kinds, in which they could them- 
selves perform, which is always 
more agreeable than seeing other 
people do so. And finally, there 
was tea—-a wonderful tea, in 
which mountains of cake and 
cookies innumerable disappeared 
like magic. The ladies were all 
there, serving actively the flushed 
and happy crowds of children, 
throwing themselves into it with 
much more “sympathy than they 
had shown with the substantial 
feasts of the previous days. The 
young men were set free, they 
were not required to help in the 
entertainment of the boys and 
girls; and except Norman, who 
had bravely determined to do his 
duty to the end, the male portion 
of the company was represented 
only by Mr Bellendean and the 
Colonel, who looked on from the 
terrace, and finally took a walk 
round the tent where the meal was 
going on, and partook, as the news- 
papers say, of a cup of tea at a 
little separate table in a corner, 
where Mrs Bellendean was taking 
that refreshment. It was when 
the Colonel (who liked his tea) was 
standing with a cup in his hand, 
just outside the great tent, which 
was steaming with the entertain- 
ment, that he suddenly stopped 
once more in the midst of a little 
speech he was making about the 
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pleasure of seeing children enjoy 
themselves. He stopped with a 
little start, and then he set down 
his cup and turned back to watch 
something. It was afternoon, but 
the sun was still high in the skies, 
and even under the tent there was 
full daylight, impaired by no sha- 
dows or uncertainty. The shade 
within gave a suppressed and yellow 
glow to everything, something like 
the air of a theatre: and in the midst 
there she stood once more, the girl 
of last night! The Colonel gazed 
at her with an absorption, an ab- 
straction, which was extraordinary. 
He saw nothing but only her alone. 
She had been seated by the old 
ploughman on the previous night 
as if she belonged to him; but now 
she was moving about among the 
children as the young ladies were 
doing, serving and encouraging: 
her dress was very simple, but 
so was theirs, and there was not 
one of them more graceful, more 
at her ease. Everybody knew 
her. She seemed to be referred 
to on all hands; by the children, 
who came clinging about her—by 
the visitors, who seemed to con- 
sult her upon everything. Who 
could she be? The clergyman’s 
daughter perhaps; but then, how 
had she come to be seated last 
night between the old couple, who 
were clearly labouring people, at the 
. cottagers’ supper? And how had 
she come by that face? Whoever 
she might be, gentlewoman or rus- 
tic maiden, how had she come by 
that face? That was the wonder. 
The Colonel stood fascinated, im- 
‘ movable, at the tent-door, looking 
in, seeing all the moving crowd of 
faces only as a background to this 
one, which seemed, in his fancy, to 
reign over them all. Her face was 
not still and attentive, as on the 
previous night, but full of anima- 
tion and life. He watched the 
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children come round her as they 
finished their meal, which was 
pretty to see; he watched the 
ladies coming and going, always 
circling more or less about this one 
figure. He watched Norman going 
up to her, holding out his hand, 
which she took, showing for the 
first time a little rustic shyness, 
curtseying as if he had been a 
prince. Then he saw a quite dif- 
ferent sort of man from Norman, 
one of the schoolmasters, go to her 
in his turn and say something in 
her ear, with an evident claim 
upon her attention and a lingering 
touch on her arm, which spoke 
much, which made the Colonel 
angry, as if the fellow had pre- 
sumed. But the girl evidently 
did not think he presumed. A 
smile lighted up her face, which she 
turned to him looking up in his. 
Colonel Hayward felt a movement 
of intolerable impatience take pos- 
session of him; and then a still 
stronger feeling swept across his 
mind. As she turned her face with 
that look of tender attention to the 
man who addressed her, she turned 
it also to the spectator looking at 
her from the tent door. The line 
of the uplifted head, the soft chin, 
the white throat, the eyes raised 
with their long eyelashes—‘‘ Good 
God! who is she?” he said 
aloud. 

Mrs Bellendean saw the absorbed 
expression in his face, and came 
and stood beside him to see what 
he was looking at. Her own face 
relaxed into smiles when she found 
out the object of his gaze. ‘Oh, 
I don’t wonder now at your inter- 
est, Colonel. I am sure she has 
had no tea; she would never think 
of looking after herself. Now, 
come, you shall see her nearer; 
she is worth looking at: Joyce! ’’ 


she cried. 
‘¢ Joyce! Good God!” 
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CHAPTER II, 


Colonel Hayward sank down 
upon a bench which stood close 
to the tent-door. The light swam 
in his eyes. He saw only as 
through a mist the light figure 
advancing, standing docile and 
obedient by the side of the great 
lady. The name completed the 
extraordinary impression which 
the looks had made; he kept 
saying it over to himself under 
his breath in his bewilderment. 
‘¢Joyce! Good Lord!” But pres- 
ently the urgency of the circum- 
stances brought him to himself. 
He breathed in his soul a secret 
desire for Elizabeth. Then manned 
himself to act on his own behalf, 
since no better could be. 

‘¢This is the very best girl in 
the world, Colonel Hayward,”’ said 
Mrs Bellendean, with a hand up- 
on Joyce’s shoulder. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder she interested you. She 
has taught herself every sort of 
thing — Latin and mathematics, 
and I don’t know all what. Our 
school is always at the head in all 
the examinations, and she really 
raises quite an enthusiasm among 
the children. I don’t know what 
we should do without her. When- 
ever we come here, Joyce is my 
right hand, and has been since she 
was quite a child.” 

If it was condescension, it was 
of the most gracious kind. Mrs 
Bellendean kept patting Joyce on 
the shoulder as she spoke, with a 
caressing touch: and her eyes and 
her voice were both soft. The 
girl responded with a look full of 
tenderness and pleasure. ‘Oh, 
mem, it is you who are always so 
good to me,’’ she said. 

The schoolmistress then! That 
was how the ploughman’s daugh- 
ter had got her superior look. 
When he saw her closer, he thought 


he saw (enlightened by this know- 
ledge) that it was only a superior 
look, not the aspect of a lady as 
he had supposed. Her dress had 
not the dainty perfection of the 
young ladies’ dresses; her hands 
were not delicate like theirs: and 
she said ‘*mem’”’ to her patroness 
with an accent which Aht 
but what did that accent remind 
him of? and the face? and, good 
heavens! the name? These criti- 
cisms passed like a cloud across 
his mind; the bewilderment and 
anxiety remained. He rose up 
from the bench, nobody having 
thought anything of his sudden 
subsidence, except that perhaps 
the old Colonel was tired with 
standing about. Oh that Eliza- 
beth had been here! but in her 
absence he must do what he could 
for himself. 

‘* Young lady,”’ he said, ‘* would 
you tell me how you got your 
name? It is a very uncommon 
name: and your face is not a 
common face,’’ he added, with 
nervous haste. ‘‘I knew some one 
once of 

His voice seemed to go away 
from him into his throat. It was 
curious to see him, at his age, so 
unsteady and agitated, swaying 
from one foot to another, stam-- 
mering, flushing under the limpid 
modest eyes of this country girl, 
who, on her part, coloured sud- 
denly, looked at him, and then‘at 
Mrs Bellendean, with a faint cry, 
‘¢ Oh, sir!”’ 

‘«Where she got her name?’’ 
said Mrs Bellendean. ‘It is not 
so easily answered as perhaps you 
think. I will tell you afterwards. 
It ts a very uncommon name. 
Joyce, my dear, what is the little 
secret you have been plotting, and 
when is it to be made known ?”’ 
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The young woman stood for a 
moment without replying. ‘* How 
can I help wondering ?’’ she said, 
with a long-drawn breath. ‘‘ How 
can I think of common things? 
Nobody has ever asked me that 
question before.”’ Then, with a 
sudden effort, she fell into her 
usual tone. ‘‘It will be nothing,”’ 
she said quickly, as if to herself; 
‘it will be some fancy: I'll go 
back to my work. It was no secret 
worth calling a secret, Mrs Bellen- 
dean—only some poems they learn- 
ed to please me—to say to you and 
the other ladies, mem, if you will 
take your seats.”’ 

‘¢ Where would you like us to 
take our seats, Joyce? ”’ 

‘«¢ Yonder, under the big ash-tree. 
It’s very bonnie there. You can 
see the Firth, and the ships sailing, 
and St. Margaret’s Hope; and you 
will look like the Queen herself, 
with her ladies, under the green 
canopy. Will I put the chair for 
you ?”’ cried the girl, in the Scotch 
confusion of verbs. She gave the 
Colonel one glance, and then hur- 
ried off, as if determined to distract 
her own attention. There were a 
few garden-chairs already scatter- 
ed about under a clump of trees, 
which crowned a little platform of 
green—a very slight eminence, just 
enough to serve asa dais. She drew 
them into place with a rapid and 
cunning hand, and caught quickly 
at a Turkish rug of brilliant col- 
our, which lay beside the tea-table, 
placing it in front of the presiding 
chair. Her movements were very 
swift and certain, and full cf the 
grace of activity and capacity. 
Meantime the Colonel stood by 
the side of Mrs Bellendean, sur- 
veying all. 

‘« She is excited,’’ said the lady. 
‘‘She is a strange girl: your ques- 
tion—which I have no doubt is a 
very simple question—has set her 
imagination going. See what a 
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picture she has made! And she 
could sketch it, too, if there was 
time. She is a sort of universal 
genius. And now she is all on 
fire, hoping to find out something.” 

‘¢ Hoping to find out—what?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, my dear Colonel, it isa long 
story. I will tell you afterwards 
—not a word more now, please. 
I don’t want her to form expecta- 
tions, poor girl Well, Joyce 
—is that where I am to sit? I 
shall feel quite like the Queen 4 

‘¢ With the young ladies behind,” 
said Joyce, breathless. Her eyes 
were full of impatient light, her 
sensitive lips quivering even while 
they smiled—a rapid coming and 
going of expression, of movement 
and colour, in her usually pale 
face. The Colonel stood gazing 
at her, his mouth slightly open, 
his eyes fixed. Oh, if Elizabeth 
were but here, who would know 
what to do! 

The scene that. followed was 
very pretty, if his mind had been . 
sufficiently free to take it in. The 
little girls, in their bright summer 
frocks, subdued by the darker cos- 
tumes of the boys, poured forth 
from their eclipse under the tent, 
and gathered in perpetually moving 
groups round the little slope. The 
ladies took their places, smiling 
and benignant—Mrs _ Bellendean 
in the centre, two of the prettiest 
girls behind her chair, the others 
seated about. They all submitted 
to Joyce, asking, ‘‘ Shall Isit here ?’’ 
‘¢Shall I stand ?”’ ‘* What am I to 
do?’’ with gay docility. When it 
was all arranged to her liking, 
Joyce turned towards the children. 
She stood at one side, pointing to- 
wards the pretty group under the 
trees, holding her own fine head 
high, with a habit of public speak- 
ing, which the Colonel thought— 
and perhaps also. Norman Bellen- 
dean, who was looking on—one of 
the prettiest sights he ever saw. 
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‘‘Children,” said the young 
schoolmistress, lifting her arm, 
with simple natural eloquence, 
‘‘this is a tableau—a beautiful 
tableau for you to see. If you 
ever read the word in a book, or 
in the papers, you will know what 
it means. It isa French word. It 
means a living group—that is like 
a picture. This is our Scots Queen 
Margaret—a far grander Queen 
than her they call the Queen of 
Scots in your history-books—Mar- 
garet that was the Atheling, that 
married Malcolm Canmore, that 
was the son of King Duncan, who 
was murdered by—who was mur- 
dered by Speak quick! what 
do you mean, you big girls? Why, 
it’s in Shakespeare!’ cried Joyce, 
with a ring of indignant wonder 
in her voice, as if the possibility 
of a mistake in such a case was 
bevond belief. 

There was a movement among a 
group of girls, and some whisper- 
- Ing and hasty consultation: then 
one put forth a nervous hand, and 
cried, but faltering, ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

‘«T thought you would not put 
me to shame before all the ladies ! ”’ 
cried Joyce, with a suffusion of 
sudden colour: for she had been 
pale with suspense. Then she 
added, in a business-like tone: ‘¢ It 
is you, Jean, that are to say 
Portia. The Queen will hear you. 
Come well forward, and speak out.’’ 

It was not a masterpiece of elo- 
cution. The speaker blushed and 
fumbled, and clasped and unclasped 
her fingers in agonies of. shyness 
—while Joyce stood by with her 
head on one side, prompting, en- 
couraging, her lips forming the 
words, but only twenty times more 
quickly, as her pupil spoke them. 
The Colonel was so absorbed in this 
sight, that he started when a voice 
spoke suddenly at his elbow, and 
recoiling a step or two instinctively, 
saw that it was the young man, 


evidently a schoolmaster, who had 
been with Joyce in the tent. He 
was looking at her with a mix- 
ture of tenderness and pride. 

‘¢ Tt is quite wonderful how she 
does it,’ hesaid. ‘*I’veno reason 
to think I’m unsuccessful myself 
with my big boys; but I have not 
got them under command like that. 
They will make very acute remarks, 
sir, that would surprise you, in the 
Shakespeare class—but answer like 
that, no. It is personal influence 
that does it—and I never saw any- 
body in that respect to equal Joyce.” 

It gave the Colonel a sensation 
of anger to hear this fellow call 
her Joyce. He turned and looked 
at him again. But there was no- 
thing to object to in him. He 
was not a gentlemen; but he was 
what is called in his own class 
quite a gentleman—a young fellow 
of very tolerable appearance, whose 
clothes were of the most respect- 
able description, and who wore 
them as if he were used to them. 
He had as good a necktie as Nor- 
man’s, and a flower in his coat. 
But when he stood by Norman it 
was apparent that there was a 
good deal wanting. He was in all 
probability much cleverer than Nor- 
man. He spoke of Shakespeare 
with an awe-striking familiarity as 
if he knew all about him—which 
was more than the Colonel did. 
All the same he felt a sensation of 
offence at the use by this man of 
the girl’s Christian name. 

‘*Miss Joyce—is evidently a 
young lady of unusual gifts,”’ he 
said. 

The face of the young man flushed 
with pleasure. ‘‘Sir,”’ he cried, 
‘¢ you never said a truer word. She 
is just running over with capa- 
bility. She can do anything she 
sets her hand to. I sometimes 
feel as if I grudged her to be in 
the line of public tuition all her 
life. But when there are two of 
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us,’ he added proudly, ‘‘ we will 
see what we can do.”’ 

What did the fellow mean? two 
of them! and one this wonderful 
girl? the Colonel turned his back 
upon him in indignation, then 
turned back again in curiosity. 
«Js it common,’’ he said, ‘‘in 
Scotch parish schools to have a 
Shakespeare class.”’ 

«Our common people, sir,’’ said 
the young man quietly, with a look 
of self-complacence which made the 
Colonel long to knock him down— 
“our common people are far more 
educated as a rule than you find 
them in England. But no—I 
would not say it was common. 
There are many of my friends that 
have poetry classes, which are op- 
tional, you know, on a Saturday 
afternoon or other free moment. 
I’m not ashamed to say that it 
was from her J/ took the hint— 
though you will say it is seldom 
awoman takes the lead in such a 
matter. She started it, and seve- 
tral of us have followed her exam- 
ple. She is, as you say, a creature 
of most uncommon gifts.” 

‘¢ And yet a ploughman’s daugh- 
ter in a Scotch village: with that 
face—and that name!”’ 

The young schoolmaster gave a 
sort of doubtful cough, the mean- 
ing of which the Colonel could not 
divine. ‘‘That is how she has 
been brought up,” he said; ‘‘ but 
you are perhaps not aware, sir, 
that many a wonderful character 
has come from a Scotch plough- 
man’s house. Not to speak of 
Burns, there was——”’ 

‘«Oh, I am aware the Scotch are 
a most superior nation,’’ cried the 
Colonel with a laugh. 

‘¢ That is just the simple truth,” 
the young man said. 

Meanwhile the recitations were 
going on, which perhaps were not 
equal in quality to the rest of 
Joyce’s arrangements. She was in 
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extreme earnest about it all, it 
was evident to see, and eager that 
everything. should produce the 
best effect. A few mothers, who 
had known what was going to 
happen, had gathered about, listen- 
ing with proud delight yet anxiety 
lest they should break down, each 
to her own child. Among them 
was a little old woman, sunburnt 
and rosy as a winter apple, with 
an old-fashioned black bonnet tied 
down over her ears, and a huge 
Paisley shawl almost covering her 
dark cotton gown. ‘‘You think 
but of your own bairns,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘ but I think of them a’; 
for it’s a’ my J’yce’s doing, and 
she will just break her heart if 
there’s any failure.”’ 

‘¢ There will be nae failure; 
they’re owre weel trained for 
that.” 

‘‘l’ve no a word to say against 
J’yce; but she’s awfu’ fond of mak- 
ing a show,’’ another woman said. 

‘‘If she’s fond of making a 
show, it’s never of hersel’,— it’s 
always your bairns she puts to 
the front; and if you dinna. like 
it,’’ cried the old woman, ‘‘ what 
brings ye here ?’”’ 

The Colonel, who had the best 
of manners, stepped forward and 
took off his hat. ‘I guess by 
what you say, ma’am, that you are 
Miss Joyce’s mother ?’”’ he said. 

The old woman was a little 
startled and fluttered by this un- 
expected address. She, too, hesi- 
tated, as they all seemed to do. 
*¢ Weel,’’ she said, ‘‘sir, I’m all the 
poor thing has had for one; but 
no so good as she deserved.’’ 

‘‘Ma’am,”’ said the Colonel, ‘the 
result of your training speaks for 
itself, and that is the best practi- 
cal test. Will you let me ask you 
a question—and that is, whether 
the name Joyce is a family name ?”’ 

The old woman’s mouth and 
her eyes opened in astonishment. 
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“* Joyce,” she said feebly, ‘‘ a fam- 
ily name?’’ 

‘*T mean—does she take it from 
a relation, as I have always heard 
was the admirable Scotch way?”’ 

‘¢ Weel, sir,’’ said the old lady, 
‘*if that is all, I have little doubt 
ye are quite right. She would 
get it, it’s mair than probable, from 
her mither.”’ 

The Colonel gazed upon her with 
surprise. More than probable! 
what did she mean? ‘* Then itis 
your name too,” he said, with a 
little disappointment. There arose 
from the group a sudden burst of 
laughter and explanation and de- 
nials, of which he could not make 
out a word. ‘Na, na,’’—that was 
all that reached him clearly. But 
what was meant by it—whether 
that it was not the old mother’s 
name, or what other negative—he 
could not make out; and just at 
this moment Mr Bellendean and 
Norman came up to him and drew 
him away. 

‘¢ You have had enough of this, 
Iam sure, Colonel. Come along, 
we are going down to the Ferry to 
see what Essex and the rest are 
after. It’s very good of you to give 
us your countenance to the last.”’ 

‘¢ My countenance! nothing of 
the sort, Norman. I’m very much 
interested.” 

‘‘In the little girls and their 
‘pieces,’’’ said Mr Bellendean. 

‘*In the young lady there who 
has taken so much trouble.’’ 

‘*What young lady?” said the 
elder gentleman, looking about. 
Then he added, in a careless tone, 
‘*Oh, Joyce! Yes, she’s an in- 
teresting creature, isn’t she? It 
will please my wife if you admire 
Joyce.” 

‘*{ think then, sir,’’ said Norman, 
*¢ T’ll please Mrs Bellendean too.” 

**Oh, you! you’re a different 
matter. You had better keep to 
your own set, my boy,” said the 


father. ‘‘If you are so absorbed, 
Colonel, we’ll leave you till you 
have had enough. You'll find us 
at the Ferry. Come, Norman, and 
look after your friends.”’ 

The two gentlemen went away, 
the Colonel stayed. He was becom- 
ing accustomed tothe name and the 
face which had so much disturbed 
him. If indeed it was a family 
name—and likenesses, we know, 
are very fantastic—still for the 
sake of the name and the face, 
he would like, he thought, to see 
something more of her; he would 
like to give her some little token 
of his interest, if she would let 
him. He did not think that he 
had ever been so much interested 
in any one before. He thought he 
could never forget this little scene. 
Perhaps, on the whole, he was tired 
of the recitations. He took a little 
stroll about, but came back always 
to a point where he could see her. 
If Elizabeth were but here! She 
would have ‘known in a moment 
what to do. She would have 
found out all about it; how the 
girl got that name at least, if not 
how she got that face. By-and-by 
the little performance came to an 
end, and Mrs Bellendean made a 
gracious little speech praising every 
one, and got up from the place 
under the trees where she had been 
posing as Queen Margaret; and 
the children began to get into 
movement, to arrange themselves 
in their respective bands, and to 
prepare for going away. 

‘¢ How good of you to stay all 
the time, Colonel Hayward! They 
did their best, poor things; but 
even Joyce cannot create a soul in 
the Jeanies and Jennys. Now I 
think we had better goin; it is 
almost time to dress,’’ Mrs Bellen- 
dean said. 

The Colonel could not but fol- 
low, but he cast wistful looks be- 
hind him. ‘‘I suppose it would 
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only annoy her: but I shoud like 
to see more of her,’’ he said 

«Of Joyce? Colonel Hayward 
lam afraid you are a dangerous 
person. I can’t have you turning 
the head of the best girl in the 
world.” 

He looked round again, linger- 
ing, unable to quit the spot. The 
little procession was marshalled 
and ready to set out. But on the 
spot where she had stood prompt- 
ing and directing her pupils the 
young schoolmistress was _ still 
standing, lingering like himself. 
She was looking aftey him with 
wistful eyes, with a look of wonder- 
ing disappointment, as if she had 
expected something more. That 
look awakened all the old excite- 
ment, which had partially calmed 
down in the Colonel’s heart. The 
attitude, the raised head, the wist- 
ful look in the eyes, all moved him 
again as at the first, with an over- 
powering sense of likeness, almost 
identity. ‘* What does it mean?” 
he said ; ‘‘I feel as if I could not 
tear myself away. Who is she? 
There must be something in a re- 
semblance like that.’’ 

‘Whom does she 
Colonel Hayward ?”’ 

The Colonel turned round again 
and gave his questioner a_ look. 
He looked at her as if he wanted 
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to know how far he could trust 
her. And then his eyebrows and- 
his mouth worked. ‘‘Of some 
one—a lady—who has been long 
dead,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and her name 
—her name!”’ 

‘« You are very serious, Colonel ; 
it is not only a passing interest? 
It is really something—something ! 
Oh, forgive me. I cannot have her 
disturbed. She is all quivering 
with imagination and wonder.” 

‘« Mrs. Bellendean, there is some 
mystery about this girl. Why 
should she wonder, why should she 
be disturbed ? Me, yes. Iam much 
disturbed. It is something—of 
which I have not spoken for years. 
Oh, if Elizabeth were only here! ’’ 

‘«Then come with me to my 
room,’’ Mrs. Bellendean said ; ‘* if 
we stay here we shall be inter- 
rupted every moment. I am be- 
ginning to get excited myself. 
Come this way. The window is 
always open, and nobody will 
know we are there.”’ 

She turned for a moment and 
waved her hand to Joyce, who had 
just taken her place at the head of 
the band. Then turning up a side 
path, led Colonel Hayward round 
an angle of the house to the open 
window of a little morning-room. 
‘¢ Here,’’ she said, ‘‘ we can talk in 
quiet here.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a little business-room, 
but the business in it was chiefly 
feminine. There were baskets of 
work, shelves full of books in 
homely covers, a parish or Sunday- 
school library, and all the para- 
phernalia of a country lady who 
‘*takes an interest’’ in her poorer 
neighbours. It was the room in 
which Mrs Bellendean interviewed 
those of her dependants or retainers 
who came to ask her advice, or 


whom she sent for to be reproved 
or counselled. Her own chair 
stood in front of a formidable- 
looking writing-table, and one 
other stood close by, awaiting the 
respondent or defendant, whoever 
he or she might be. The windows 
looked into a closely surrounding 
shrubbery, which shut out the view 
—as if landscapes.and such vanities 
had nothing to do with the stern- 
ness of the business transacted 
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here. Over the mantelpiece hung 
a large engraving of Dr. Chalmers 
—the presiding divinity. Colonel 
Hayward came in after her, some- 
what tremulous, with a sense that 
some revelation was about to be 
made to him. The excitement 
which he had tried to put off, 
which he had tried to represent 
to himself as without foundation, 
as proceeding from merely acci- 
dental resemblances, had once 
more gained command of him, 
and with more power than ever. 
He felt certain now that some 
discovery deeply concerning him 
was about to be made. 

‘¢ Joyce,’’ Mrs Bellendean began, 
OT Steen” 

‘‘I beg your pardon. Joyce 
what? Tell me her other name.” 

‘¢ My dear Colonel Hayward, if 
you will only listen tome! Joyce 
—has no other name. Oh yes, she 
takes the name of the good old 
people who have brought her up, 
who love her like their own child. 
She is a foundling, Colonel Hay- 
ward.”’ 

‘« A foundling!’’ The word did 
not discompose him as she had ex- 
pected, but evidently took him by 
surprise. A look of profound per- 
plexity came upon his face. He 
shook his head slightly, and gazed 
at her, as if he did not know what 
to think. 

‘¢ The story has been told to me 
so often that I feel as if I had 
known all about it throughout, 
though this happened long before 
I came here. It is a little more 
than twenty years ago. A lady 
arrived one evening at the inn in 
the village. It is a very poor lit- 
tle place. The sort of place where 
people coming out from Edinburgh 
on Sunda 

He made her a little silent yet 
impatient sign of assent. 

‘“‘You know? Yes, a little bit 
of a place, where they had a 


humble room or two sometimes to 
let in summer. She arrived there 
quite unexpectedly. She had been 
going by Queensferry to Fife and 
the North, and was too tired to go 
on. And they had no room for 
her at the Ferry hotel. She had 
no maid or any one with her, but 
she seemed a lady to the people 
here. They were all quite sure 
she was a lady—very like what 
Joyce is now, pale, with that little 
movement of her lips which I tell 
Joyce Colonel Hayward, you 
look as if you knew, as if you had 
known »Oh, do you think you 
can throw any light 73 

‘‘For God’s sake go on—go 
on!” 

‘¢ To spare you the details,’’ said 
Mrs Bellendean, ‘‘the poor thing 
was about to have a baby, but 
showed her condition very little— 
so little that there was no alarm, 
nor any idea of a—of a catas- 
trophe. She walked about a little 
in the evening, and perhaps over- 
tired herself. Anyhow, in the 
middle of the night she was taken 
ill, The people made a great fuss 
when they knew what it was, and 
wanted her to tell them who her 
friends were, and her husband, and 
all that, which probably made 
everything worse, though they had 
no unkind meaning. And so when 
the child was born ¥ 

The Colonel got up from his seat. 
He went to the window and looked 
out, turning his back upon her; 
then returned to his chair like a 
man distracted. Mrs Bellendean 
paused in her narrative, startled 
by the sudden movement, and sat 
silent watching him. He said, in 
a sort of hoarse whisper, ‘She 
died?” 

‘¢ Not immediately. What hap- 
pened was almost worse than dying ; 
she went out of her mind. Women 
have many things to bear that no- 
body thinks of. They are subject 
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to attacks of that kind at such 
times. The doctor thought she 
would get better of it; but she 
did not live to get better, poor 
thing! My sister-in-law, who was 
here then, heard of her, and was 
very much interested and did all 
she could. But the poor girl died 
in about three weeks, without ever 
being able to tell them where she 
came from or who she was. They 
made out that her name was Joyce, 
from her own wanderings and from 
the letters.”’ 

Colonel Hayward said with his 
lips, ‘* The letters?’ scarcely mak- 
ing any sound. 

‘‘There was a letter, without 
any envelope or address, which ap- 
peared to be from her husband. 
And on the night she arrived, be- 
fore she was taken ill, she had 
begun to write, to him, apparently, 
about something that had come 
between them, something that had 
driven her nearly mad. -Colonel 
Hayward! Yes, they were read 
by the people who took charge of 
the poor little baby and who man- 
aged everything. I understand 
what you mean; it was like prying 
into the secrets of the oor dead 
lady. But what could they do? 
What do you say? Name? No, 
there is no name. The husband’s 
letter is signed only H Ah! 
you know! Iam sure you know!” 

The Ah! which came from Mrs 
Bellendean’s lips was very nearly 
a scream. The Colonel had risen 
to his feet, with a pallor upon his 
face and a gasp for breath which 
frightened her. He stood as if 

any touch would have knocked 
him down, as if scarcely conscious 
what he was about. His faculties 
seemed to fail him for the moment. 
He put up his hand with a sort of 
dumb appeal, as if to stop what 
she was saying. Then he himself 
with an effort broke the silence. 
She leaned forward with the greatest 
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excitement and expectation. But 
all that was audible were the words 
that had been going through his 
mind all day, ‘‘Oh, if Elizabeth 
were only here! ”’ 

‘« Elizabeth, who is Elizabeth ?”’ 
Mrs Bellendean cried. 

He did not make any reply, nor 
did he seem to hear, but began to 
walk up and down, passing and re- 
passing between her and the win- 
dow. He seemed to be arguing, 
talking to himself, comparing what 
he had heard with something else. 
‘<But I never suspected that—never. 
She said nothing. There might be 
another—another. It might be all 
the while, it might be all the while 
—some one else. How can I tell? 
Only a name, a name! and so 
long ago. Oh, if I only had Eliza- 
beth here! Elizabeth would know.”’ 

Mrs Bellendean here rose up too 
and touched him on the arm. She 
was trembling with the excitement 
of this encounter, which suddenly 
made the story of the poor young 
mother, which had been a tradition 
and a tale, into something real. 
‘¢Colonel,’’ she said, ‘‘you know 
something; you can tell us some- 
thing? For God’s sake, if there is 
any clue, don’t let it go. Tell me, 
for that poor girl’s sake.” 

Her touch seemed to restore 
him to himself. He looked round 
vaguely, and seeing that she was 
on her feet, drew forward her chair 
with old-fashioned politeness. ‘‘A 
boorish fellow,’’ he cried, ‘‘a boorish 
fellow you must think me, not to 
perceive that you were standing. 
How can I beg your pardon? The 
fact is, that without Elizabeth— 
without Elizabeth—there is no 
good to be got out of me.” 

Mrs Bellendean was a woman 
full of energy and promptitude. 
‘‘If that be so, then let us send for 
her at once,’’ she said. 

The Colonel made a hasty move- 
ment of satisfaction. ‘‘ But I am 
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scarcely known to you myself,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ How could I take such 
a liberty? Only your son’s old 
colonel; and he is not even your 
son.”’ 

‘‘He is a great deal more—he 
is the master of this house. Who 
should be so welcome as his own 
friends? And if I count for any- 
thing, and any light can be thrown 
on this mystery—oh, Colonel!” 

‘¢T don’t know,” he said; ‘I 
don’t know. My mind is all ina 
whirl. There are some things that 
make me think—and then there are 
other things. It is more than I 
can make head or tail of—alone. 
And then it’s a serious thing—oh, 
a very serious thing. If I were 
to do anything hasty, and then it 
were to turn out a mistake——”’ 

He said this with such an air of 
trouble, and at the same time of 
confidence, that his listener met 
his look with one of involuntary 


sympathy, and murmured an as- 
sent. 

‘‘She will say I am hasty. I 
am always hasty; but then, in. 


the circumstances And it is 
not a case for half measures. If 
this should be!” A shiver of 
strong feeling seemed to pass over 
him. ‘‘It would make a revolu- 
tion in our lives,’’ he went on; ‘it 
would change everything. There 
must be no half measures. If ever 
there was a case in which she had 
a right to be consulted And 
then she’ll understand in a mo- 
ment—she’ll see through it. If 
it’s credible: it sounds incredible ; 
but on the other hand "* He 
gave her once more that appealing 
look, as if the dilemma in which 
he found himself must be evident 
to her, then added hastily, ‘‘ Will 
you really be so very good, notwith- 
standing the little you know of us? 
But I might go and get rooms at 
the Ferry, and not trouble you.” 
‘*You shall. do nothing of the 
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kind,” she said peremptorily, with 
a decision that was balm to him. 
‘Let us not lose a moment, Colonel 
Hayward. Here is a telegraph 
paper ; will you write it yourself, 
or shall 1?” 

He took it from her, and lifted 
a pen from the table, but his hand 
shook. ‘‘I am very nervous,” he 
said. ‘It is absurd, but I can’t 
help it. If you will write, ‘Come 
at once; I am in great need of 
you.” That will do.” 

‘Come at once. I am in great 
need of you,’’ repeated Mrs. Bel- 
lendean ; ‘‘ had not you better add 
that you will meet her by the 
early train? Will she be likely to 
travel by night ?”’ 

‘‘She will come by the first 
train, whenever that may be.’’ 

‘That will be the night ex- 
press. I shall add, ‘ Will meet you 
at Edinburgh.’ And now you 
must put the address.”’ 

He paused a little without re- 
plying. ‘‘You would think that 
alarming, perhaps, if you got it all 
at once without any warning ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, with a smile, 
‘‘T fear I should; but then no 
one thinks my help so important 
as you evidently feel your—this 
lady’s to be.’’ 

‘‘My wife,’’ he said gravely; 
‘«my wife. Yes, she is very im- 
portant. Perhaps you will put at 
the last, ‘Nothing that is alarm- 
ing—rather good.’ I think that 
will do. To Mrs Hayward, the 
Dell, Richmond Surrey. How 
can I ever thank you enough!” 
He stooped over her hand, which 
held out the paper, and kissed it 
with old-fashioned gratitude—‘< to 
let me send for her when I am but 
a stranger myself.”’ 

‘*T hope she will be able to help 
you, Colonel Hayward ; and I hope 
my poor Joyce will get the benefit.” 

‘*Ah!”’ he cried. He had come 
to himself by means of the ready 
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intervention of the practical in the 
person of Mrs Bellendean, but 
faltered again at this as if she had 
struck him.a blow. 

‘«¢ Perhaps,’’ she added hastily, 
«¢ you would like tosee—the letters, 
and the other relics? perhaps is 

He rose up from his seat. ‘‘I 
must go and send this,”’ he said, 
and hurried from the room. He 
came back again, however, a mo- 
ment after, looking in through the 
half-opened door. ‘* When Eliza- 
beth comes,’’ he said, and disap- 
peared again. 

Mrs Bellendean had been greatly 
excited by the idea of thus touching 
upon a real romance of life—a story 
such as comes to light rarely in 
the commonplace world. The old 
Colonel’s emotion, the excitement 
with which he had listened to the 
narrative, the evident stirring up 
of old recollections in his enind, 
and attempt to piece it out from 
his own knowledge of something 
which had passed long ago—had 
wound her up to a pitch of sus- 
pense and eagerness almost as great 
as his own. But a certain comic 
element came in with the sudden 
summons of Elizabeth, and the 
evident determination to put the 
whole matter, whatever it might 
be, on his wife’s shoulders, and to 
put off the inquiry until she should 
appear. Poor Elizabeth !—prob- 
ably a comfortable mother, sud- 
denly shaken out of domestic peace, 
and sent for in hot haste to unravel 
a mystery with which most likely 
she had nothing to do. Mrs Bel- 
lendean laughed softly to herself: 
but then changed her expression, 
and sighed. She was herself of 
no such importance to any one. 
She reflected that, if any diffi- 
culty should happen in the life of 
her own husband, she would be 
the person from whom, above all 
others, it would be concealed. No 
one in the world would think of 
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summoning er to aid him in a 
desperate crisis. She would be 
spared all unpleasant knowledge: 
what everybody would say would be 
—Don’t say anything to her; why 
should we disturb her? Perhaps 
the Elizabeth of Colonel Hayward’s 
thoughts would have been glad to 
be so exempted from the troubles 
of life. But Mrs Bellendean was 
not glad. She envied the other 
woman, upon whom it appeared 
that, habitually, all that was trou- 
blesome was thrown. What kind 
of a woman must she be—an old 
campaigner, a strong-minded per- 
son—who kept the good old Colo- 
nel in subjection? That was the 
most probable explanation. She 
sat a little thinking this over, and 
then she went back to her duties, 
to see after her guests. The school 
treat had been happily the end of all 
the public performances; but with 
so large a party in the house, every 
dinner was a dinner-party. When 
she went out again upon the terrace, 
the children were just disappearing 
in a many-coloured line through the 
avenue of limes, watched by the 
ladies who had been made to form 
Queen Margaret’s Court under the 
great ash-tree. The younger ladies 
of the party gathered about her as 
she reappeared. There was one of 
them who was her special favourite 
—the only daughter of one of her 
dearest friends, a distant relation 
—a little Margaret, to whom she 
had given her name, and in whom, 
accordingly, every element of pref- 
erence centred. Mrs Bellendean 
had said to herself that if Greta 
(which was her pet name, to dis- 
tinguish her from Maggies and 
Margarets without number) and 
Norman should by any chance take 
to each other—why then! But it 
must be understood that no match- 
making was thought of, no scheme, 
no trap laid—only if they should 
happen to take to each other! 
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Greta was one of the eager band 
who came forward to meet the 
lady of the house. She was a slim 
girl of nineteen, with silky brown 
hair and grey eyes—the slightest 
willowy figure, the most deprecat- 
ing expression,—a fragile creature, 
who begged pardon for everything 
—though in looks, not in words— 
and yielded at a touch to the bolder 
spirits about. It was perhaps for 
this cause that Greta was always 
made the spokeswoman when any- 
thing was wanted in her family 
and connections; no one had the 
heart to refuse the pleading of her 
eyes. 

‘*Aunt Margaret, they want so 
much to have tableaux to-night, 
after dinner, before the gentlemen 
come in, just for ourselves.’’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t see that,’ said a 
voice out of the group behind her. 
‘¢We may as well have an audi- 
ence.” . 

‘¢ And we want them to help. 
We must have an Edgar Athel- 
ing, and a Malcolm Canmore, and 
all the Court gentlemen.” 

‘*Oh no; dresses for the gen- 
tlemen are impossible,’’ said an- 
other, more peremptory. ‘‘ We 
can manage for ourselves, but how 
could we get things for them? 
Oh no, no!” 

Greta stood looking round upon 
her somewhat rebellious following. 
‘¢I wish,’’ she said, with a slight 
vexation in her tone, ‘‘ you would 
make up your mind what you do 
want, before you send me to ask. 
Aunt Margaret, may we get them 
up? and will you be Queen Mar- 
garet, as you were to-day? And 
will you let us ask Joyce?” 

‘‘Oh, we must have Joyce!” 
cried the chorus. ‘Joyce is in- 
dispensable. None of us know 
much about Queen Margaret. 
Please let us have Joyce.” 

‘¢ The tableaux as much as you 
like,”’ said Mrs Bellendean. ‘‘I 
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have no objection; but Joyce— 
Joyce is quite another matter.” 

‘¢How is Joyce another mat- 
ter?’’ cried the little surging 
crowd. ‘‘ Joyce is the very first 
necessity of all. Oh, Aunt Mar- 
garet! Oh, Mrs. Bellendean! Oh, 
Queen, Queen! Why, she is the 
one that knows. She is the 
one——.’”’ 

‘*My dear girls, you don’t 
think. How do you suppose she 
can like it, to come and take 
her part with you, and be com- 
plimented by everybody, and then 
to go away to Peter Matheson’s 
cottage’ and boil the potatoes for 
supper? Besides there are other 
circumstances ¥ 

‘‘What other circumstances? 
Oh tell us! Oh, I hope she is 
going to break it off with that Mr 
Halliday. He is not half good 
enough for her. But why should 
that keep her from helping us ?”’ 

‘Don’t ask me fifty questions 
all in a morkent. Hush! don’t 
say anything. Perhaps she may 
be going to find out about her 
mother.”’ 

This was very indiscreet of Mrs 
Bellendean: but she was so full of 
her new information that she could 
not restrain herself. And then 
there arose from all those soft 
throats a unanimous ‘‘ Oh! ”’ which 
ran like a little breeze about the 
house, and disturbed the flowers 
in the big baskets. ‘‘ Who is she? 
Is she a lady? I am sure she isa 
lady!’’ the girls cried. 

‘*T can’t tell you any more. 
And you must none of you say 
a word, for she knows nothing; 
neither do I. I only know that I 
think—some one knows about her, 
—some one who is here.”’ 

Who could it be? the girls con- 
sulted each other with their eyes, 
and immediately ran over every 
name of all the dwellers in the 
house and all the guests, excepting 
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only the old Colonel, of whom no- 
body thought. 

‘If there is to be the least hint 
given, or so much as a look, or 
anything to awaken her attention 
—remember, in that case, she must 
not come. She must not come: 
I cannot have her excited and 
disturbed.”’ 

There was a universal cry of in- 
dignant protestation. ‘Tell her! oh 
no! No one would do such a thing. 
What did Mrs Bellendean think 
of them? Were they such silly 
things, with so little feeling as 
that? Oh no, no! On the other 
hand, to be taken out of herself, 
to be made to forget it, would be 
such a good thing for Joyce. And 
how exciting and delightful for 
everybody! To think she might 
be a duke’s daughter perhaps, 
or a foreign princess, or, in any 
case, something altogether out of 
the common way ! 

‘¢ Well, if it must be so,’’ said 
Mrs Bellendean. ‘‘ Greta, I think 
I can trust you to take care of 
her. Not a word; not a hint. 
For after all, it is the very vaguest 
possibility, and it may come to 
nothing at all.”’ 

‘‘In that case, don’t you think 
it was a pity to say anything about 
it?’ said the matter-of-fact, com- 
mon-sense voice of Mr Bellendean. 

He was a man said to be full of 
common-sense. His wife considered 
him a wet blanket, always putting 
out her fires, and quenching all 
enthusiasm. He had a horrible 
way of being right which was 
doubly exasperating. And she 
had of course regretted that pre- 
mature hint of hers the moment 
she had made it. When she turned 
round and found out that she had 
taken her husband and his son 
unwittingly into her confidence, 
she felt, to use her own words, 
‘*as if she could have cried.” 

‘*Perhaps it was a pity,’’ she 
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said ; ‘‘ but one can’t always be 
prudent, and none of you will say 
a word.” 

The young ladies redoubled their 
protestations, and hurried away to 
make up to Joyce before she reached 
the village with her charge. As 
for Mrs Bellendean, to avoid fur- 
ther criticism, she turned quickly 
round upon Norman, who had said 
nothing, but whose eyes had fol- 
lowed the girls with pleased obser- 
vation. It was natural, for they 
were a pretty group. 

‘* Are you very well acquainted 
with Colonel Hayward ?”’ she asked. 

‘« Acquainted? with old Hay- 
ward? Oh yes, I think so,” he 
said, with a little surprise. 

‘¢ Then who is Elizabeth ?”’ 

The young man had been look- 
ing at her with a little curiosity. 
His face suddenly changed now 
from grave to gay. His eyes 
lighted up with humour. ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth!” he said, with a laugh, ‘‘ have 
you found her out? She is Mrs 
Hayward, I know; but I have 
never seen her. She is his other 
self—no, that’s not the right way 
of putting it. She is himself and 
he is the other. Oh, everybody 
knows about Elizabeth.” 

‘« She is coming here to-morrow,”’ 
said Mrs Bellendean. 

«¢ Coming here ! none of us have 
ever seen her,”’ he replied. ‘* She 
was always at the hills, or home for 
her health, or something ; though 
some people said she kept close in 
the bungalow like a native lady, 
and never would show 

‘¢Good heavens ! she is not a 
native, Norman, I hope? Don’t 
say that, please.”’ 

‘¢One of your usual hasty pro- 
ceedings, my dear; but it would 
be some fun to have a Begum in 
the house.’’ 

‘¢T don’t think it is likely ; but 
I don’t know. He was always 
wishing for her. We made rather 
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a joke of it, I fear. I have heard 
him, when he was giving his 
orders—and he is a very smart 
soldier, dear old fellow though 
perhaps you think him a——I 
have heard him say between his 
teeth, ‘If Elizabeth were but 
here,’ when most men were only 
too thankful their wives were out 
of the way.” 

‘«T like that,’’ said Mrs Bellen- 
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dean, with asigh. ‘I like it very 
much. Women would be a great 
deal happier if their husbands 
would always treat them so.”’ 

‘¢ What! take them out to face 
the enemy?” her husband said. 
But he knew very well what she 
meant ; and though he was a very 
well-bred man, and showed no 
sign of it, he resented both her lit- 
tle speech and her smaller sigh. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was not very far from the 
terrace at Bellendean to Peter 
Matheson’s cottage in the village, 
which was a cottage with a but 
and a ben—that is, an out and an 
in. Two rooms down-stairs, into 
one of which the door opened, and 
two others above. There was no- 
thing in front but the village street, 
from which you could tap at the 
window of the kitchen in which 
the family lived; but behind there 
was a little garden, with some large 
lilac and rose bushes, and an ash- 
tree with a small plot of grass 
round its patriarchal feet. Joyce 
had come back tired from the dusty 
walk with the children just as her 
granny, as she called the old woman 
who had been her guardian all her 
life, had taken off the large Paisley 
shawl and the close black satin 
bonnet, which were her state cos- 
tume out of doors. Mrs Matheson 
—called Janet in the village, a free- 
dom which Joyce resented—had 
folded up carefully her ‘‘ grand 
shawl’’ and laid her bonnet upon 
it, to be put away presently,and had 
seated herself in the high-backed 
wooden chair to rest. The kettle 
was beginning to boil on a fire 
kept as low as possible in compli- 
ment to the hot July day, Though 
she had shared in the refreshment 
under the tent, Janet was not con- 
tented to accept that in place of 


the much-prized cordial of her own 
brewing. ‘‘Na, na; what ye get 
out o’ an urn may be gran’ drink- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘‘but it’s never like 
my tea.’’ She was waiting till the 
kettle should boil to ‘‘ mask the 
tea,’’ which even Joyce did not do 
altogether to her liking. When 
the door opened and the girl came 
in, Janet was sitting, musing as 
she waited, near the fire, according 
to cottage custom. She was old, 
and it was not too warm for her, 
and she was tired and enjoying 
what it requires the long habit of 
toil to enjoy thoroughly, the entire 
quiescence of physical rest. To sit 
there, doing nothing, was sweet 
at her age. In former times she 
could remember being impatient 
for the boiling of the kettle. In 
these days she would have whipped 
up her bonnet and shawl and ran 
up-stairs with them, thinking it an 
idle thing to leave them there even 
for a moment: and she would have 
set out the cups while she waited. 
But now she was not impatient: 
there was no hurry, and rest was 
sweet. She looked up when her 
child came in—who was her child 
certainly, though not her daughter 
—with a pride and admiration of 
her looks, and her dress, and every- 
thing about her, that never failed. 
Joyce wore a dark dress, which she 
had made herself, after the model 
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of a dress of Greta’s. Her little 
collars and cuffs were like those 
the young ladies wore, without 
the slightest ornament. It vexed 
Janet a little that she would not 
wear a locket, as all the girls did in 
the village and as the young ladies 
also did; it was as if they took her 
siller from her, or hoarded it up, 
or grudged her any bonnie thing 
she would wear. ‘‘ Eh! if it was 
me,” Janet said, ‘‘she would be 
just as fine as the best; there’s 
naething I would not ware upon 
her—a gold chain on her neck, and 
a gold watch at her side, and a 
ring upon her finger ; but she will 
not be guided by me. And to see 
her looking like a young queen, 
and no a thing to show for it but 
just her ain bonnie looks; eh! I 
hope it’ll not be remembered against 
us if we’re awfu’ proud: for Peter 
is just as bad as me.’’ Bvt all this 
was said in the absence of Joyce, 
and to her face the old mother 


gave utterance to little phases of 
detraction, as it is the part of a 
mother to do. 

‘* You’re very soon back ; you’re 


back maist as soon as me. I am 
just waiting for the water to come 
a-boil, and then I’ll mask the tea. 
You will be better, after a’ yon 
botheration, and the trouble you’ve 
been giving yourself,’ of a good cup 
of tea.”’ 

‘«T had some in the tent, granny,”’ 
said Joyce, sitting down wearily 
near the door. 

‘*Oh ay! in the tent. .If yon’s 
what pleases the leddies, it doesna 
please me. What’s the matter 
with ye? You've just weariet 
yoursel’ with thae weans and their 
pieces, till ye canna tell whether 
you’re on your head or your heels. 
Na, na; sit still and rest. I’ve 
had naething to tire me. I'll get 
out the cups mysel’, and we’ll keep 
the teapot warm at the side of the 
fire for Peter. He likes it a’ the 
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better the mair it tastes o’ the 

Tihs 

‘¢ What did you think of it all, 
granny? Who did you like best? 
Did you like the tableau, with the 
Queen and the ladies? Wasn’t it 
like a picture? I wonder if the 
real Queen Margaret was as hand- 
some as ours, and all her maidens 
as sweet.”’ 

‘*Your head is- just turned 
with them, J’yce; and yon would 
be your doing, too? Putting up 
Mrs Bellendean upon a throne, as 
if she was the duchess. I thought 
that bid to be one o’ your fancies ; 
and they just do what ye tell them, 
it seems to me, young and auld, 
and the leddy hersel’. Your head 
would be just turned, if it werena 
for me, that never spoilt ye. Sit 
to the table like a reasonable 
creature, and take your tea.” 

‘¢T don’t want any tea, granny. 
I’m only tired. There was a gen- 
tleman there ‘ 

‘*And what’s that to you, if 
there were a hundred gentlemen ?”’ 
said her guardian, quickly. ‘* Na, 
na; there is to be nae talk about 
gentlemen between you and me.” 

‘‘It was an old gentleman, 
granny,’’ said Joyce, with a smile 
curving slightly the grave lines of 
her mouth. 

‘<The auld anes are often waur 
than the young anes,’’ the old wo- 
man said. 

‘*Oh, granny!’ cried Joyce, 
‘what is that to me, if they are 
old or young? This one asked me 
—granny, listen! listen! for my 
heart is beating hard, and I must 
get some one to listen to me ;—he 
asked me, where I had got my 
name,—who had given me my 
name? with a look—oh, if I could 
let you see his look! Not as some 
do, just staring, which means 
nothing but folly—but a look that 
made his eyes open wide, and the 
colour go out of his face.”’ 
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**Tt was just very impident of 
any man to look at you like that.’’ 

‘‘No, it was not impudent. 
He was an old man -with a sweet 
face, as if he was somebody’s 
father—some girl’s father that is 
my age. And he asked me, 
‘Young lady’ (he did not know 
who I was)—‘ young lady, where 
did you get your name ?’”’ 

The terms of this address moved 
Janet much more than the mean- 
ing. ‘* Well, I'll not say that I’m 
surprised : for if ever there was a 
young lass that looked like a lady, 
no to flatter ye—for flattery’s no 
my way. * 

‘« Granny, granny, you don’t see 
what I mean. It was not me that 
he was thinking of. He was won- 


dering to hear me called Joyce; 
and he knew somebody—he knew 
—some one that was like me— 
that had the same name.’’ 

Old Janet paused in the act of 
pouring out the tea. 


‘*T mind 
now,’’ she said. ‘* There was 
somebody asking me where ye got 
it,—if it was a name in the fam- 
ily; but I took no _ thought. 
Bless me! can ye no be contented 
with them that have done their 
best for you all your life ?’’ 

‘7 am very well contented,’’ said 
Joyce; but the involuntary move- 
ment of her mouth contradicted 
her words. She added, after a 
little pause, ‘‘ No one is so well off 
asIam. I have the kind of work 
I like, and my big girls that learn 
so well, and you, granny dear, that 
are always so kind.”’ 

‘‘Kind!”’ said the old woman 
with quick offence ; ‘‘ if you think 
I’m wanting to be thought kind 


‘¢ But I should like,’’ said Joyce, 
who in the meantime had been 
murmuring something to herself 
about the ‘‘ Happy Warrior,’”’ and 
had not given much attention to 
this disclaimer—‘‘ oh, I should like 
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to hear who I am,—to hear some- 
thing about Aer, to know——” 
She paused, as if words were in- 
sufficient to express her thoughts, 
with a thrill of meaning more in- 
tense than anything she could say, 
quivering in her lips. 

‘«Qh ay,” said Janet, ‘‘I know 
what you mean ; to hear that you 
were born a grand lady, though 
you’ve been bred up a cottage lass, 
that you’re Leddy Joyce or maybe 
Princess — how can I tell ?—in- 
stead of just what you are, Joyce 
Matheson, that has made herself 
very weel respectit, and a’ her ain 
doing — which is a far greater 
credit than to be born a queen.”’ 

‘¢ Granny, you whip me, but it’s 
with roses—no, not roses. for there 
are thorns to them, but lily flowers. 
Oh no; not Lady Joyce, nor any- 
thing of the kind,’’ she went on, 
with a tell-tale blush suddenly 
dyeing her pale face. ‘‘I might 
have thought that when I was 
young—but not now. It is onlya 
kind of yearning to know—to know 
—I cannot tell what I want to 
know — about my mother,”’ she 
added in a lower tone. 

‘‘ Bairn,” said Janet, ‘‘ let that 
be—let it be. Poor young thing, 
she’s been long long in her Maker’s 
hands, and a’ forgotten and for- 
given.”’ 

‘«Tf there was anything to forget 
and forgive; you take that for 
granted, granny!’’ cried the girl, 
with a sudden flush of indignation. 

‘‘Onything to forgive? There’s 
aye plenty to forgive even to the 
best ; but oh, J’yce, my poor lassie, 
take my advice and let it be. 
Many strange things happen in 
this world: but a poor thing that 
wanders into a strange place her 
lane with no a living creature to 
care if she lives or dies—oh, 
J’yce, my bonnie bairn, let it 
be ! ? 

Joyce had risen, as if the remark 
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was intolerable, and stood at the 
window looking out blankly. It 
was a discussion which had taken 
place often before, and always with 
the same result. Old Mrs Mathe- 
son took, as was natural, the matter- 
of-fact view of the question, and felt 
acertainty that shame as well as sor- 
row must be involved in the secret 
of Joyce’s birth, and that to in- 
quire into it was very undesirable. 
But, as was equally natural, Joyce, 
since she had been old enough to 
understand, had built a hundred 
castles in the air on the subject of 
her birth, and occupied many an 
hour with dreams of perhaps a 
father who should come and seek 
her, perhaps a mother’s mother, 
like an old queen—people who 
would be noble in look and thought 
—perhaps, who could tell, in birth 
too? The Lady Joyce, with which 
old Janet taunted her, had not 
been altogether a fiction. Who 
could say? Mysteries were more 
common among the great than 
among the small, the girl said to 
herself. And how many romances 
are there in which such a story 
appears? There was the ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd,’ the one poem beside 
Burns and Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ which 
was to be found in the cottage, 
and which she had known by heart 
almost before she could speak. Was 
not the shepherd Patie a gentle- 
man all the time and Peggy a 
lady ? and both of them in their 
first estate full of poetry, and dis- 
tinguished among their seeming 
peers, as Joyce was well aware she 
had always been? 

By some strange grace of nature 
Joyce had escaped the self-conceit 
which is so common to the self- 
taught, so usual, must we say it, 
in Scotland? Her consciousness 
of being able to do a great many 
things as other people could not 
do them, got vent in a little in- 
nocent astonishment at the other 
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people, who either were dull be- 
yond what is permitted, or would 
not ‘‘ give their thoughts’ to the 
proper subjects. She grew im- 
patient by times with their deter- 
mined stupidity, but thought it 
their fault, and not any special 
gift of hers that made the differ- 
ence. It was for this reason that 
she had very sedately accepted the 
addresses of Mr Andrew Halliday, 
who was schoolmaster in the next 
parish. He was a young man who 
was full of intellectual ambitions. 
He could talk of books, and quote 
poetry as long and as much as any 
one could desire. Joyce had been 
moved by enthusiasm on their first 
acquaintance. She had felt herself 
altogether lifted out of the vulgari- 
ties of common life, when he talked 
about Shakespeare and Shelley, 
and Scott and Burns—and with 
a little smiling commendation, as 
from a superior altitude, even of 
the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ It sobered 
her a little to find that, like the 
other ‘‘lads”’ in the village, he was 
intent upon a ‘‘ lass,’’ and that she 
was the object of his choice. But 
she gave in to it with dignity, feel- 
ing that he was indeed the only 
person with whom she could mate ; 
and looked forward to the career 
of the schoolmistress, the school- 
master’s wife, with an adaptation 
to herself of the now so well-worn 
lines of the ‘‘ Happy Warrior,’’ 
which Joyce was not aware any- 
body had ever appropriated _ be- 
fore. Yes; she would work out 
her life upon the plan which had 
pleased her childish thought. For 
it had been her ambition since ever 
she began to be able todo and 
learn so many things which the 
girls around her would not in their 
invincible ignorance be persuaded 
to attempt to do—to coax, or 
drag, or force them into better 
things. Who but a teacher who 
would never let them rest, who 
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would give them no peace till they 
understood, could do that? And 
she was resolved to doit, with a 
hope that Providence might throw 
in the possibility of something 
heroical—the saving of somebody’s 
life, the redemption of some one 
who was going wrong---to make up. 
This was all laid out before her, 
the career which was to be hers. 
But nevertheless (though she 
had abandoned all that folly about 
the LadyJoyce), when her mind was 
free, and nothing before her that 
compelled her attention, the ro- 
mance of her unknown origin 
would come in, with a hundred 
vague attractions; and Colonel 


Hayward’s question was more than 
enough to call everything back. 
** Young lady, where did you get 
your name?”’ and then his look ! 
She had caught that look again, 
constantly coming back’ to her. 
Joyce was well enough aware what 


looks of admiration are like. She 
had met them of every kind—the 
innocent, the modest, the bold— 
but this was not one of them; not 
even the fatherly kind, of which 
she had been conscious, too. This 
look was very different: it was 
the look of a man sv startled, so 
absorbed, that he could think of 
nothing else ; and then he had said, 
««T once knew—some one ’’—Joyce 
stood and listened, yet did not 
listen to what old Janet went on 
saying behind. The old woman 
was launched on a subject which 
filled her with eloquence. She was 
jealous of the poor little mother 
who had died—jealous at least of 
the idea that somebody might ar- 
rive some morning who would 
turn out to have a better claim 
than herself upon her nursling. In 
her heart Janet had always been 
certain that this was what would 
happen some day. She had spoken 
of it freely when the child was 
young, bidding Peter, her husband, 
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to ‘‘haud a loose grip.’’ ‘* We 
maunna think too much of her,” 
she had said; ‘‘for just when 
we’re bound up in her, and canna 
do without her, her ain kith and 
kin will come and carry her away,” 
She had gone on saying this until 
the slumbering light in Joyce’s 
eyes had leaped out, and her quick 
intelligence had seized upon the: 
expectation; after which Janet 
had changed her tone. She went 
on now in avery different strain, 
while Joyce stood at the window 
turning her back. ‘If I were in 
your place,’’ she was saying, ‘I 
wouldna hear a word—no a word 
—that would maybe make me 
think shame o’ my mother. Oh, 
I wouldna listen—no, if it was the 
Queen hersel’!”’ Joyce made no 
reply to these exhortations, but 
her heart burned. Her imagina- 
tion rejected the idea with a fer- 
vour of suppressed indignation and 
resentment, which it needed all her 
gratitude and. affection to keep in 
check. She stood and looked out, 
her foot tapping impatiently on 
the floor, her hand on the window. 
It was hard, very hard, to keep 
silent, though it was her duty so 
to do. 

‘‘Granny,’”’ she said at last, 
‘‘say no more, please. For one 
thing, I cannot bear it—and for 
another, here is Miss Greta, and 
I think she is coming to our 
door.” 

‘‘Miss Greta! they might have 
kept her to her ain right name, 
which is a hantle bounier than ony 
of your outlandish names; but 
she’s very free to come and very 
welcome, and grand company for 
you—I’m aye glad to see her 
coming here: is that her at the 
door? Come in, come in, my 
bonnie leddy. Joyce was just tell- 
ing me—and we’re just awfu’ fain 
to see you, both her and me.”’ 

‘¢Oh, thank you, Mrs Mathe- 
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son. Joyce! you are to come up 
to the house to-night,’’ said the 
young lady, coming in, in the 
gaiety of her pretty summer dress, 
like a sunbeam. ‘‘Aunt Margaret 
has sent me to tell you: and I’ve 
run half the way, but I could not 
catch you up: you are to come 
to-night.”’ 

Once more Joyce became crim- 
son with expectation amd excite- 
ment. His eyes seemed to ring 
out eager questions, and her lips 
to repeat the answer before the 
question was made. ‘‘ What is 
it?’”’ she asked. ‘‘Has the gentle- 
man ”» and then stoped short, 
devouring the young visitor with 
eager eyes. 

‘¢We want to have tableaux,” 
cried the girl; ‘‘it was you your- 
self that put it into our head: 
and you must come and help us— 
we could do nothing without you. 
Joyce, we want to do Queen Mar- 
garet-—the same scene we had on 
the lawn for one. Captain Bellen- 
dean said it was beautiful: and 
then—something else. You are 
that one that knows all about Queen 
Margaret, Joyce.”’ 

While Greta made. her little 
speech, with a wondering sense 
after a word or two that she had 
stumbled into the midst of some 
dramatic scene which she did not 
understand, the face of Joyce 
was like a changing sky, save that 
the changes upon it were of swifter 
operation than those which alter 
the face of the heavens. It was 
full of a brilliant glow and flush 
of expectation at first: then the 
clouds suddenly swept over it, ex- 
tinguishing all the higher lights: 
and then the shadows in their turn 
wavered and broke, and a chill 
clearness of self-repression came in 
their place, a calm which was like 
the usual calm of the countenance 
in repose, but intensified by the 
fact that this repose was not that 
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of nature but of a violent effort, 
and had in it the gleam of self- 
scorn which answered in a cer- 
tain vivid paleness to the effect of 
the light. A few instants were 
enough to work out all this dra- 
ma, which was the truest reflec- 
tion of Joyce’s mind. For one 
wild moment of hope, she had 
thought with a kind of certainty 
that her patroness, ‘‘ the lady,’’ the 
source of so many pleasures in 
Joyce’s life, was sending for her to 
tell her that her anticipations were 
realised, that her birth and kin- 
dred were discovered, and that she 
was to be told who she was. So 
swift are the operations of the 
mind that in her instantaneous 
conception of this, Joyce had time 
to make sure that there was no 
shame but only happiness in the 
revelation about to be made, or 
Mrs Bellendean, always kind, would 
not have sent for her in this marked 
way. The thought sent the blood 
dancing through her veins, and 
though, perhaps, she did not pic- 
ture herself as Lady Joyce, her 
mind yet rushed towards unknown 
glories in which insignificance at 
least had no place. And then 
there came a sense of absolute and 
sickening disappointment, such as. 
seems to check the very fountains 
of life—disappointment so over- 
whelming that she felt herself stand 
up merely like a piece of mechan- 
ism by no strength or will of her 
own—a state of mental collapse 
from which she awoke to such 
scorn of herself for her former in- 
coherent hopes as brought the blood 
to her cheeks again. It takes 
longer time to describe these vary- 
ing moods than it did togo through 
them, one sensation sweeping 
through her mind after the other. 
She had come to herself again after 
mounting to those heights and 
descending to those depths, when 
she replied, rather coldly, vaguely, 
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to Greta’s petition, ‘‘If I can get 
away—if I can be spared from 
home.”’ 

‘¢ Spared from home! oh ay, she 
can be spared, Miss Greta, weel 
spared. She is aye so busy and 
taken up with thae bairns that 
a little pleasure will just do her a 
great deal of good.”’ 

‘« Pleasure !’’ said Joyce, echoing 
the word. ‘I will come if the 
lady wants me; but there is a 
good deal to do—things to prepare. 
And then—and then ” — She 
paused with a conscious effort, 
making the most of her hindrances, 
*« I am expecting a friend to-night.” 

‘*A friend—that will be Andrew 
Halliday,’ said the old woman, 
again interposing anxiously ; ‘‘ you 
can see him ony day of the week ; 
he’s no that far away nor sweared 
to come. Where are your man- 
ners, Joyce? to keep Miss Greta 
standing, and hum and ha, as if ye 
werena aye ready to do what will 
pleasure the lady—aye ready, night 
or day.” 

“«If Joyce is tired, Mrs Mathe- 
son,’’ said Greta, ‘‘I will not have 
her troubled. But are you really 
so tired, Joyce? We cannot do 
anything without you. And it was 
all my idea, for there is no party 
or anything: but I thought it 
would please—all of them. Only 
I could do nothing without you.” 

*« Yes, yes, I am coming,” cried 
Joyce, suddenly ; ‘‘ I was only what 
granny calls cankered and out of 
heart.’ 

‘‘Why should you be out of 
heart,”’ said the other girl, ‘‘ when 
everything went so well and every- 
body was so pleased? It is perhaps 
because you will miss Mr Halliday? 
But then he can come up for you, 
and it’s moonlight, and: that will 
be better than sitting in the house. 
Don’t you think so, Joyce?”’ 

‘*The moonlight is fine coming 
down the avenue,’’ Joyce said 








vaguely. And then she asked, 
‘¢ Will the old Colonel—the old 
gentleman—will he be there?”’ 

**Qh, did you take a fancy to 
him, Joyce? So havel. Yes, he 
will be there—they will all be 
there. We are to have it in the 
great drawing-room—and leave to 
rummage in all the presses in the 
red room, you know, where the 
old Lady’s dresses are kept, and 
to take what we like.”’ 

‘That would be fine,’”’ said Joyce, 
‘if it was for last century ; but if 
Queen Margaret is what you are 
wanting, that’s far, far back, and 
the old Lady’s dresses will do little 
good. There will be nothing half 
so old as Queen Margaret ” 

‘‘Oh,” cried Greta, her coun- 
tenance falling, ‘‘I never thought 
of that.”’ 

Joyce hesitated a moment, and 
the light returned to her eyes. ‘I 
will go up with you to the house 
now, if granny can spare me, and 
I will speak, to Merritt, and we 
will think, she and I; and when 
you come out from your dinner we 
will have settled something. Oh, 
never fear but we will find some- 
thing. It is just what I like,” 
said Joyce, restored to full energy 
—‘‘to make out what’s impossible. 
That’s real pleasure!’’ she cried with 
sparkling eyes. 

‘‘Did ever ony mortal see the 
like,” said Janet to herself as she 
stood at the door watching the two 
girls go down the village street. 
‘*What’s impossible! that’s just 
what she likes, that wonderful 
bairn. And if onybody was to 
ask which was the leddy, it’s our 
Joyce and not Miss Greta that 
ilka ane would say. But, eh me! 
though I am so fain to get hera 
bit pleasure, what’s to come 0’ a’ 
that, if she is just to settle doon 
and marry Andrew Halliday? 
That’s what is impossible, and nae 
pleasure in it so far as I can see!”’ 
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WALKING across the country one 
breezy November day, I was at- 
tracted by the sight of a gipsy 
tent, pitched on a piece of waste 
common, some hundred yards off 
my path. This was motive enough 
for me to change my direction, and 
approach the little settlement; for 
these wandering caravans have 
always had a peculiar fascination 
for me, and I rarely pass them by 
without closer investigation. 

This particular establishment 
was of the very poorest and most 
abject description. One miserable 
tent, riddled with holes, and patched 
with many-coloured rags, was 
propped up against a neighbouring 
bank. A_ half-starved donkey, 
laden with some ragged blankets, 
was standing immovable alongside, 
and in the foreground a smoking 
camp-fire, over which was slung a 
battered kettle. There was very 
little fire, and a great deal of smoke, 
which at first obscured the view, 
and prevented me from understand- 
ing why it was that the gipsies, 
usually so quick to mark a stranger, 
gazed at me with indifference—not 
a hand was stretched forth to beg, 
nor a voice raised in supplication. 
The men were standing about in 
listless attitudes, and the women 
crouched round the fire were sway- 
ing their bodies to and fro, as 
though in pain. On other occasions, 
whenever I had attempted to ap- 
proach a gipsy settlement, I had 
been wellnigh besieged by the 
noisy importunities of the people, 
and had found considerable diffi- 
culty in extricating myself from 
their grasp. 

Soon, however, the shining point 
of a bayonet, which I descried 
through the curling smoke, gave 
me the clue to this abnormal be- 
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haviour ; and approaching nearer, I 
saw the figures of three Hungarian 
gendarmes dodging about between 
the ragged tent and the skeleton 
donkey. 

They were searching the camp, 
as they presently informed me, for 
a stolen purse; this was market- 
day, and a Saxon peasant had had 
his pocket picked. Some of the 
gipsies had been seen in town that 
morning, so of course they must 
be guilty—and the speaker, with 
an oath, stuck his bayonet into 
the depths of the little tent, bring- 
ing out a motley assortment of 
dirty rags to light, which he pro- 
ceeded to turn over with scrutinis- 
ing investigation. 

Any person with a well-balanced 
mind would, I suppose, have re- 
joiced at the improving spectacle 
of stern justice punishing degraded. 
vice. I must, however, confess my 
sympathies on this occasion to 
have been all the wrong way, and 
I could not refrain from wishing 
that these poor hunted mortals 
might elude their punishment, 
whether deserved or not. 

Justice, as represented by these 
well-fed stolid gendarmes, who were 
turning over the contents of the 
little camp so ruthlessly, holding 
up each sorry rag to light with 
such pitiless scorn, stripping the 
clothes from the half-naked backs 
of the gipsies, with such needless 
brutality, appeared in the light of 
churlish and unnecessary persecu- 
tion; while vice so wretched and 
piteous-looking could surely inspire 
no harsher feeling than compas- 
sion ? 

Of the females, the most notice- 
able was a young woman of about 
twenty-five, with splendid eyes, 
skin of a mahogany brown, and 
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straight-cut regular features, like 
those of an Indian chieftainess. 
She wore a tattered scarlet cloak, 
and had on her breast a small 
brown baby, naked in spite of the 
sharpness of the November air. 
One of the gendarmes approaching 
her, with a coarse gesture would 
have removed the cloak (apparently 
her sole upper garment) to search 
beneath for the missing purse; but 
with the air of an outraged empress 
she waved him off, and raising her 
large black eyes full upon him, she 
broke into a torrent of speech. The 
language in which she spoke was 
unknown to me; but the tenor of 
her words was easy to guess at, 
from her expressive gestures, and 
the wonderful play of feature. 
Her voice was of a rich contralto, 
as she poured forth what seemed 
to be the malediction of an oppres- 
sed queen cursing a tyrant. Her 
gesture had an inbred majesty, and 
her jose was that of an inspired 
sibyl. I thought what a glorious 
tragic actress she would make, a 
perfect Lady Macbeth, or a divine 
Azucena: even the brutal gen- 
darme felt her influence, for he did 
not attempt to molest her further, 
but withdrew half shamefacedly, as 
though conscious of defeat, trans- 
ferring his attentions to one of the 
men, whom he roughly poked with 
the butt-end of his gun, to force 
him to rise from his recumbent 
position. 

The fruitless investigation had 
now come to an end; every nook 
and corner had been examined, 
the ragged tent demolished, and 
the skeleton donkey unladen, with- 
out so much as a single florin being 
found about the party. In a long 
parley between gendarmes and 
gipsies, the words “ Flinka, Flin- 
ka!’’ were often repeated; and 
Flinka, it appeared, was the name 
of the only one of the gipsies who 
was at that moment missing from 


the camp. She was expected back 
presently, they said. 

Hearing this, the gendarmes 
proceeded to light their pipes at 
the lingering fire, playfully up- 
setting the caldron which con- 
tained the Bohemians’ supper on 
to the ground, and prepared to 
await the return of Madame or 
Mademoiselle Flinka, one of them 
walking up and down as sentry, to 
see that no one attempted to leave 
the camp. 

There being nothing more to 
see, I took my leave, for it was 
growing late, and I had still a long 
walk before me. I had almost 
forgotten the little episode with 
the gipsies, when near the town 
I was met by a small cart with 
dirty linen awning, and drawn by 
a meagre white horse, worthy 
companion to the skeleton ass. 
Probably I should not have given 
this cart a second thought or 
glance, for it was nearly dusk by 
this time; but as it passed me, 
two or three curly black heads 
peeped out from under the linen 
covering, and with incredible alac- 
rity as many semi-naked children 
bounded out, indiarubber-like, and 
surrounded me with clamorous 
begging. While I was giving 
them a few coppers, I saw that in 
the cart was sitting a pale, hag- 
gard young woman, probably their 
mother, holding the reins, and 
waiting for the children to get in. 
There was no one else inside. 

‘Is your name Flinka?” I 
asked, as a thought struck me. 

She gazed at me in a bewildered 
manner, and did not speak; but 
her panic-struck face was answer 
enough. 

‘*Do not go back to the camp 
to-night,’’ I said, speaking on the 
impulse of the moment; ‘‘the 
gendarmes are there, and they are 
waiting for you.” 

She gazed at me with positive 
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terror in her wild dilated eyes, 
the terror of a hunted animal 
which sees the huntsmen closing 
in upon it from every side; then, 
without a word of explanation or 
thanks, she abruptly turned round 
the horse’s head, and, lashing it to 
its utmost speed, disappeared in 
the opposite direction. 

Several very worthy friends have 
since declared my behaviour on 
this occasion to have been most 
reprehensible and incorrect ; I had 
sided with the malefactor, and pro- 
bably defeated the ends of justice 
by screening the culprit from de- 
served punishment; I had outraged 
virtue and protected vice. No 
doubt they are right; and it must 
be owing to some vital defect in 
my moral constitution that I have 
never succeeded in feeling the 
slightest remorse for what I had 
done. On the contrary, it was 
with a feeling of particular satis- 
faction that I thought that even- 
ing of the three ruffian gendarmes 
waiting in vain for the return of 
the guilty Flinka. I wonder how 
long they waited, and how many 
pipes they smoked, and to how 
many oaths they gave vent, when 
they perceived that their victim 
was not going to walk into the 
trap after all ! 


Among the many writers who 
have made of the gipsy race their 
special study, none has, to my 
thinking, succeeded so perfectly in 
describing their inward life as the 
late Abbé Liszt, in his valuable 
work on Gipsy Music, has done. 
Other authors have analysed and 
described them with scientific ac- 
curacy, but their opinions are 
mostly tinged by prejudice or 
enthusiam; for while Grellnann 
approaches the subject with evi- 
dent repugnance, like a naturalist 
dissecting some nauseous reptile 
in the interest of science, Borrow 
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idealises and embellishes his figures 
almost beyond recognition. Per- 
haps it needed a Hungarian to do 
thorough justice to this subject, 
for the Hungarian is the only 
man who is to some extent united 
by sympathetic bonds to the Tzi- 
gane ; and he alone had succeeded 
in identifying himself with the 
gipsy mind, and comprehending 
all the strange contradictions of 
this living paradox. 

I cannot therefore do better 
than quote (in somewhatefree trans- 
lation) some passages frome ,the 
work in question, which, far better 
than any words of mine, will sketch 
the portrait of the Hungarian 
Tzigane :— 


“ There appeared one day amongst 
the European nations an unknown 
tribe, a strange people of whom no 
one was able to say who they were, 
nor whence they had come. They 
spread themselves out over our Con- 
tinent, manifesting, however, neither 
desire of conquest, nor ambition to 
acquire the right of a fixed domicile ; 
not attempting to lay claim to so 
much as an inch of land, but not 
suffering themselves to bedeprived of 
a single hour of their time. Not car- 
ing to command, they neither chose 
to obey ; they had nothing to give of 
their own, and were satisfied with 
accepting nothing. They never spoke 
of their native land, and gave no clue 
as to from which Asiatic or African 
plains they had wandered, nor what 
troubles or persecutions had neces- 
sitated their expatriation. Strangers 
alike to memory as to hope, they 
kept aloof from the benefits of colon- 
isation, and too proud of their melan- 
choly race to suffer admixture with 
other nations, they lived on, satisfied 
with the rejection of every foreign 
element. Deriving no advantage 
from the Christian civilisation around 
them, they regarded with alike anti- 
pathy every other form of religion. 

“ Thic singular race, so strange as 
to resemble no other, possessing 
neither country, history, cultus, nor 
any sort of codex, seems only to con- 
tinue to exist because it does not 
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choose to cease existing,and will only 
exist such as it has always been. 
Instruction, authority, persuasion, 
and rsecution have alike been 
powerless to reform, modify, or ex- 
terminate it. Broken up into wan- 
dering tribes and hordes, roving 
hither and thither as chance or fancy 
directs, without means of communi- 
catior, and mostly ignoring each 
other's existence, they nevertheless 
betray their common relationship by 
unmistakable signs: the self-same 
type of feature, the same language, 
the same habits and customs. 

« With a senseless or sublime con- 
tempt for whatever binds or hampers, 
the Tziganes ask nothing from the 
earth but life. They preserve their 
individuality by constant intercourse 
with nature, as well as by their ab- 
solute indifference towards all men 
not belonging to their race,with whom 
they only commune so far as requisite 
for obtaining the common necessities 
of daily life. 

“ Like the Jews, they have natural 
taste and ability for fraud ; but un- 
like these, it is without systematic 
hatred or malice. Hatred and revenge 
are only personal and accidental feel- 
ings, never premeditated ones. Harm- 
less when their immediate wants are 
satisfied, they are incapable of any 
preconceived and unanimous inten- 
tions of injuring ; they only wish to 
preserve the liberty of the wild horse, 
not comprehending how any one can 
prefer a roof, be it ever so fine, to the 
shelter of the forest canopy. 

“Authority, laws, rules, principles, 
duties, and obligations, are alike in- 
comprehensible ideas of this singular 
race ; partly from indolence of spirit, 
partly from indifference to the evil 
consequences resulting from their ir- 
regular mode of living. 

“ Such as it is only, the Tzigane 
loves his life, and would exchange it 
for no other. He loves his life when, 
slumberin soy of young birch- 
trees, he fancies himself surrounded 
by a group of slender maidens, their 
long hanging hair bestrewed with 
shining sapphire stones, and to whose 
swaying ies the wind imparts 
graceful and 9 a mga gestures, as 
though each of them were trembling 


and thrilling under the kiss of an 
invisible lover. The Tzigane loves 


his life when, for hours together, his 
eyes follow the geometrical figures 
described in the sky overhead by the 
strategical movements of a flight of 
rooks ; when he gauges his cunning 
against the wary bustard, or over- 
comes the silvery trout in a trial of 
ge agg agility. He loves his 
life when, shaking the wild crab- 
— tree, he causes a hailstorm of 
ruddy fruit to come pouring down 
upon him ; when he picks the under- 
ripe berries from off a thorny branch, 
leaving the sandy ground flecked with 
drops of gory red ; when bending over 
a murmuring spring, whose grateful 
coolness refreshes his parched throat 
as its gurgling music delights his ear; 
when he hears the woodpecker tap- 
ping a hollow stem,or can distinguish 
the faint sound of a distant mill-wheel, 
He loves his life when, gazing on the 
grey green depths of some lonely 
mountain lake — its surface spell- 
bound in the dawning presentiment 
of approaching winter—he lets his 
vagrant fancy float hither and thither 
unchecked ; when reclining high up 
on the branch of some lofty forest- 
tree, hammock-like he is rocked to 
and fro, while tach leaf around him 
seems quivering with ecstacy at the 
song of the nightingale. He loves his 
life when, out of the myriads of ever- 
dancing stars, in the illimitable space 
overhead, he chooses one to be his 
own particular sweetheart; when he 
loses his heart to-day to a gorgeous 
lilac-bush of overwhelming perfume, 
to-morrow to a slender hawthorn or 
graceful eglantine, to be as quickly 
forgotten at sight of a brilliant pea- 
cock-feather with which he adorns 
his cap as with a victorious war- 
trophy ; when he sits by the smoul- 
dering camp-fire under ancient oaks 
or massive elms ; when in the night- 
time he hears the call of the stag,and 
the lowing of the respondent doe—the 
soft drowsy cooing of doves ; when he 
has no other society than the birds 
and beasts of the forest,?with whom 
he forms friendships and enmities, 
caressing or tormenting them; de- 
priving them of liberty or setting 
them free, like a wanton child despoil- 
ing his parents’ riches without know- 
ledge of their value, but knowing 
these riches to be too great to be 
ever exhausted. 
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« What he calls life is to inhale the 
breath of nature with each pore of 
his body; to surfeit his eye with all 
her forms and colours; with his ears 
greedily to absorb all her sounds and 
harmonies. 

“Life for him is to multiply the 

ssession of all these things by the 
paleidoscopic and phantasmagorical 
effects of alcohol, then to sing and 
play, shout, laugh, and dance till 
utter exhaustion ! 

« Having neither Bible nor Gospel 
to go by, the gipsies do not see the 
necessity of fatiguing their brain with 
the contemplation of abstract ideas; 
and only following their instincts, 
their intelligence grows rusty. Con- 
scious of their harmlessness. they bask 
in the rays of the sun, content in the 
satisfaction of a few primitive and 
elementary passions, the sans-géne of 
their soul fettered by no conven- 
tional virtues. 

“ What strength of indolence, what 
utter want of all social instinct, must 
these people possess, in order to live 
as they have done for centuries, like 
that strange plant, native of the 
sandy desert, so aptly termed the 
wind's bride, which devoid of root by 
nature, and blown about from side to 
side by every breeze, bears neverthe- 
less its flowers and fruit wherever it 
goes, and continues to put forth shoots 
under the most unlikely conditions ! 

“And whenever the gipsies have 
endeavoured to bring themselves to a 
settled mode of life, and to adopt 
household habits, have they not in- 
variably sooner or later returned to 
their hard couch on the cold ground, 
to their miserable rags, to their rough 
comrades and the brown beauty of 
their women, to the sombre shades 
of the virgin forests, to the murmur 
of unknown fountains, to their glow- 
ing camp-fires and their improvised 
concerts under a starlit sky, to their 
intoxicating dances in the lighting of 
a forest glade, to the merry knave 
of their thievish pranks—in one word, 
to the hundred and one excitements 
they cannot do without ? 

“Nature, when once indulged in 
to the extent of becoming a neces- 
sity, grows tyrannical like any other 
passion, and the charms of such an 
existence can neither be explained 
nor coldly analysed: he only who 
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has tasted of them can measure their 
power aright. 

“He must needs have slumbered 
often under the canopy of the starry 
heaven ; often have been awakened 
by the darts of the rising sun shooting 
like fiery arrows between his eyelids; 
have felt without horror the glossy 
serpent coil itself caressingly around 
a naked limb; must have spent full 
many a long summer day reclining 
immovable on the sward, overlapped 
by billowy waves of flowery grasses 
which have never known the mower's 
scythes gazing into the blue depths of 
the sky above. He must have listened 
often to the rich orchestral effects 
and tempestuous melodies which the 
hurricane loves to draw from vibrat- 
ing pine-stems. He must be able to 
recognise each tree by its Pema be 
initiated into all the varied languages 
of the feathered tribes, of merry fin- 
ches and of chattering grasshoppers. 
Full often must he have ridden at 
close of day over the barren wold, 
when the rays of the setting sun cast 
a golden veil over the atmosphere, 
and all around appears to be plunged 
in a bath of living fire ; he must have 
watched the red-hot moon rise out of 
the sable night over lonely plains 
whence all living beings seem to have 
died away. He must have led a life 
like the Tzigane in order to compre- 
hend that it is impossible to exist 
without the balmy perfumes exhaled 
by the forests; that one cannot find 
rest within stone prisons ; that a breast 
accustomed to draw full draughts of 
the purest ether feels weighted down 
and crushed beneath a sheltering roof; 
that the eye which has daily looked 
on the rising sun breaking out through 
pearly clouds must weep, forsooth, 
when met on all sides by dull opaque 
walls; that the ear hungers when 
deprived of the broad modulations of 
those exquisite harmonies of which 
the evening breeze alone has the 
secret. 

“What have our cities to offer in 
exchange tosenses surfeited with such 
ever-varying effects and emotions? 
What in such eyes can ever equal the 
bloody drama of a dying sun? What 
can rival in voluptuous sweetness the 
rosy halo of the early dawn? What 
other voice can surpassin majesty the 
thunder-roll of a midsummer storm, 
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to which the woodland echoes respond 
like the voice of a mighty chorus? 
What more exquisite elegy can there 
be than the autumn wind stripping 
the foliage from a blighted forest? 
What power can equal the frigid 
majesty of the cruel frost, like an 
implacable tyrant bidding the sap of 
trees and flowers to stand still, and 
rendering silent the voices of singing 
birds and babbling streams ? To those 
accustomed to quaff of this bottomless 
tankard, must not all other pleasures 
by comparison appear empty and un- 
meaning ? 

“Indifferent to the minute and 
complicated passions by which edu- 
cated mankind is swayed, callous to 
the panting, gasping effects of such 
microscopic and super-cultured vice 
as vanity, envy, ambition, avarice, and 
intrigue, the Tzigane only compre- 
hends the simplest requirements of a 
primitive nature. Music, dancing, 
drinking, love, diversified by a childish 
and humorous delight in petty thiev- 
ing and cheating, constitute the whole 
répertoire of his passions, beyond 
whose limited horizon he is incapable 
of seeing or comprehending aught.” 


Only the necessity of obtaining 
a piece of bread to still his hunger, 
of providing himself with a rag to 
cover his nakedness, obliges the 
Tzigane occasionally to turn his 


hand to labour of some kind. 
Most sorts of work are distasteful 
to him by nature, more especially 
all work of a calm monotonous 
character. For that reason the 
idyllic quiet of a shepherd’s exist- 
ence, which the Roumanian so 
dearly loves, could never satisfy 
the gipsy, to whom the sweating 
toils of the agriculturist are equally 
unpalatable. He requires some 
occupation which gives scope to 
the imagination, and amuses the 
fancy, as well as keeping his hands 
employed—conditions he finds un- 
ited in the trade of a blacksmith, 
which he oftenest plies on the 
banks of a stream or river, outside 
the village where he has. been 
driven by necessity. The ‘snort- 
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ing bellows seem to him like a 
companionable monster ; the equal 
cadence of the hammer against the 
anvil falls in with the melodies 
floating in his brain ; the myriads 
of flying sparks, in which he loves 
to discern all sorts of fantastic 
figures, fill him with delight ; horses 
and oxen coming to be shod, and 
the varied incidents to which these 
operations give rise, are a never- 
tiring source of amusement and 
interest. 

Instinctively clever at some sorts 
of work, the Tzigane will be found 
to be as curiously awkward and 
incapable with others. Thus the 
gipsy is always handy in throw- 
ing up earthworks, which he seems 
to do as naturally as a mole or 
rabbit digs its burrow; but as a 
carpenter or mason he is abso- 
lutely useless, and though an apt 
reaper with a sickle, he is incap- 
able of wielding the scythe. 

All brickmaking in Hungary 
and Transylyahia is in the hands 
of the Tziganes, and formerly they 
were charged with gold-washing in 
the Transylvanian rivers, in return 
for which they were exempted 
from military service. They are 
also flayers, brush - makers, rat- 
catchers, basket - makers, tinkers, 
and occasionally dentists; and in 
the sixteenth century the execu- 
tioners in Transylvania were al- 
ways gipsies. 

When obliged to work under 
supervision, the Tzigane groans 
and moans most pitifully, as though 
he were enduring the most acute 
tortures, and a single gipsy locked 
up in jail will howl so despairing- 
ly as to deprive a whole village 
of sleep. 

The only animals whose training 
he cares. to undertake are the 
horse and bear. For the first he 
entertains a respectful veneration ; 
while the second he regards as an 
amusing Jajazzo whose antics de- 
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light him. He teaches a young 
bear to dance by placing it on a 
sheet of heated iron, playing the 
while on his fiddle a strongly ac- 
centuated piece of dance music. 
The bear, lifting up its legs alter- 
nately to escape the heat, involun- 
tarily observes the time marked 
by the violin. Later on the heated 
iron is suppressed, when the animal 
has learnt its lesson; and when- 
ever the gipsy begins to play on 
the fiddle, the young bear lifts its 
legs in regular time to the music. 

The gipsies in Transylvania 
used to be under the nominal con- 
trol of a nobleman bearing the 
title of a Gipsy Count, chosen by 
the reigning prince; as also in 
Hungary the Palatine had the 
right of naming four gipsies Woy- 
wods. 

To this Gipsy Count were bound 
to submit the chieftains of the 
different hordes or bands, and these 
were elected by the votes of the 
separate communities. To this 
day still, every wandering troop 
has its own self-elected leader or 
judge, although these have no 
longer any recognised position in 
the eyes of the law. 

The election usually takes place 
in the open field, often on the occa- 
sion of some public fair or large 
annual market, and the successful 
candidate is thrice raised in the 
air on the shoulders of the people, 
presented with gifts, and invested 
with a silver-headed staff as badge 
of his dignity. Also his wife or 
partner receives similar honours, 
and the festivities conclude with 
heavy drinking. 

Strictly speaking, only such 
gipsies are supposed to be eligible 
as are descended from a Woywod ; 
but in point of fact, the people 
oftenest choose whoever happens 
to be best dressed on the occasion, 
especially if he be of fine stature, 
and not too young—such super- 
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fluous qualities as wisdom or good- 
ness having little to do with the 
matter 

‘ This leader, who is sometimes 
called the Captain, sometimes Gako 
or uncle, governs his band, con- 
firms marriages or divorces, dic- 
tates punishments, and decides 
disputes; and as the gipsies. are 
a very quarrelsome race, the chief 
of a large band has got his hands 
pretty well full. He has likewise 
the power to excommunicate a 
member of the band, as well as to 
reinstate him in honour and confi- 
dence by letting him drink out of 
his own tankard. 

Certain taxes are paid to the 
Gako ; also he is entitled to certain 
percentages on booty and theft. 
In return, it is his, duty to defend 
and protect his people to the best 
of his ability, whenever their irreg- 
ularities have brought them with- 
in reach of the law. 

Whether besides these chieftains 
of the separate hordes or bands, 
there yet exists in Hungary and 
Transylvania a chief judge or 
monarch of the Tziganes, cannot 
be positively asserted; but many 
people aver such to be the case, 
and designate alternately Mikolcz 
and Schemnitz as seats of his resi- 
dence. In his hand are said.to be 
deposited large sums of money for 
secret purposes, and he alone has 
the right to condemn to death, and 
with his own hands to put his sen- 
tence into execution. 

No Tzigane durst ever accept 
the position of a gendarme or 
policeman, for fear of being obliged 
to punish his own people ; and only 
very rarely is it allowed for one 
of them to become a gamekeeper 
or woodranger. 

The relations between the sexes 
are mostly free, and unrestrained 
by any comprehension. of morality. 
Often the unions amongst gipsies 
take .place without any attendant 
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formalities ; but in ‘some hordes a 
sort of barbaric .ceremony is still 
kept up. The man, or rather boy 
(for he is often not more than four- 
teen or fifteen years of age), selects 
the girl who happens to please him 
best, without any particular regard 
for relationship, and leads her be- 
fore the judge, where she breaks 
an earthen jar or dish at the feet 
of the man to whom she gives her- 
self. Each party collects a portion 
of the broken pieces and keeps 
them carefully. If these pieces 
are lost, either by accident or vol- 
untarily, then the marriage is dis- 
solved, both parties free, and the 
union can only be renewed by the 
breaking of another vessel in the 
same manner. 

The number of pieces into which 
the earthenware has been shat- 
tered is supposed to denote the 
number of years the couple will 
live together ; and when the girl is 
anxious to pay a compliment to 
her bridegroom, she stamps upon 
the fragments to increase their 
number. 

Sometimes, but rarely, the Tzi- 
gane is capable of violent and en- 
during love ; and cases where lovers 
have killed their sweethearts out 
of jealousy are sometimes heard of. 

A touching instance of a young 
girl’s devotion was related to me 
on good authority. Her lover had 
been confined in the village lock- 
up-house, presumably for some fla- 
grant misdemeanour, and on look- 
ing out of the small grated window 
on a burning summer’s day, he was 
bewailing his unhappy fate and 
the parching thirst which devoured 
him. Presently his dark slender 
sweetheart, attracted by the sound 
of his wailings, drew near, and, 
standing at the other side of a 
dried-up moat, she could see her 
lover at the grated window. She 
held in her hand a ripe juicy apple, 
but the only way to reach him lay 
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through the moat. The girl was 
naked, not having the smallest rag 
to cover her brown and shining 
skin, and the moat was full of 
prickly thistles and tall stinging 
nettles. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but only for one, then plung- 
ing bravely into the sea of fire, 
she handed up the precious apple 
through the closed grating. When 
she regained the other bank her 
skin was all blistered, and bleed- 
ing at places, but she did not seem 
to feel any pain in the joy with 
which she watched her lover de- . 
vour the apple.. 

Some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, an officer garrisoned in a 
small Transylvanian town, fell vi- 
olently in love with a_ beautiful 
gipsy girl belonging to a wander- 
ing tribe. He carried his infatua- 
tion so far as to offer to marry her, 
if she would only consent to aban- 
don her roving comrades; but 
this the beautiful Bohemian stead- 
ily refused td do; so that at last 
the lover, seeing that he could not 
win her in any other way, and 
being convinced that he could not 
possibly exist without her, gave 
up his military rank, and for her 
sake became a gipsy himself, wan- 
dering about with the roving band, 
and sharing all their hardships 
and privations. How this peculiar 
union turned out in the erd, and 
whether @ /a /ongue the gentleman 
remained of opinion that the world 
was well lost for love, is unknown ; 
but several years afterwards the 
ct-devant officer was recognised as 
member of a wandering band of . 
gipsics in northern Greece. 

The Tziganes are attached to 
their children, but treat them in 
a senseless animal fashion—alter- 
nately devouring them with car- 
esses and violently ill-using them. 
I have seen a father throwing 
large heavy stones at his ten-year- 
old daughter, for some trifling 
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misdemeanour—stones as large as 
good-sized turnips, any one of 
which would have been sufficient 
to kill her, if it had happened to 
hit ; and only her alacrity in dodg- 
ing the missiles—which she did 
chuckling and grinning, as though 
it were the best joke in the world 
—saved her from serious injury. 

When in a passion, all weapons 
are good that come to the gipsy’s 
hand, and, faute de mieux, unfortu- 
nate infants are sometimes bandied 
backwards and forwards as im- 
provised cannon-balls. A German 
writer mentions having been eye- 
witness of a quarrel between a 
gipsy man and woman, the latter 
having a baby on her breast. 
Passing from words to blows, the 
man, seeing neither stick nor 
stone within handy reach, seized 
the baby by the feet, and with 
it belaboured her so violently, 
that when the bystanders at last 
were able to interpose, the wretch- 
ed infant had already given up the 
ghost. 

Babies are at once accustomed 
to endure the utmost extremes of 
heat and cold; if they are born 
in winter, they are rubbed with 
snow ; if in summer, anointed with 
grease, and laid in the burning sun. 
Their education is mz/, beyond 
being taught to beg and steal. 

The gipsies’ religion is of the 
vaguest description. They gener- 
ally agree as to the existence of a 
God, but it is a God whom they 
fear without loving. ‘‘God can- 
not be good,”’ they argue, ‘‘ or else 
He would not make us die.” 
The devil they also believe in, to 
a certain extent—but only as a 
weak, silly fellow, incapable of 
doing much harm. 

A gipsy, questioned as to whether 
he believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and in the resurrection 
of the body, scoffed at the idea. 
‘‘How could I be so foolish as to 


believe this?’’ he asked; with un- 
conscious philosophy. ‘‘ We have 
been quite wretched enough, and 
wicked enough, in this world al- 
ready. Why should we begin 
again in another ?’’ 

Sometimes their confused no- 
tions of Christianity take the 
shape of believing in a God, and 
in His Son, the young God; but 
while many are of opinion that 
the old God is dead, and that His 
Son now reigns in his place, others 
declare that the old God is not 
really dead, but has merely abdi- 
cated in favour of the young God. 
Others, again, fancy this latter to 
be not really the Son of the old 
God, but only that of a poor car- 
penter; and they often say con- 
temptuously that the carpenter’s 
son has usurped the throne. 

Though rarely believing in the 
immortality of the soul, the Tzi- 
gane usually holds with the doc- 
trine of transmigration, and often 
supposes the spirit of some parti- 
cular gipsy to have passed into a 
bat or a bird; further believing 
that when that animal is killed, 
the spirit passes back to another 
new-born gipsy. 

The gipsies resident in villages 
or hamlets often nominally adopt 
the religion of the proprietor of 
the soil, principally, it seems, in 
order to secure the privilege of 
being buried at his expense. When- 
ever they happen to have a quarrel 
with their landlord, they are fond 
of abruptly changing their religion, 
ostentatiously going to some other 
place of worship, in order to mark 
their displeasure. 

Two clergymen, the one Catholic, 
the other Protestant, visiting a 
gipsy confined in prison, were both 
endeavoring with much eloquence 
to convert him to their respective 
Churches. The gipsy appeared to 
be listening to their arguments with 
much attention, and when both 
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had finished speaking, he asked, 
‘« Which of the two gentlemen can 
give me acigar?’’ One of the two 
being in the advantageous position 
of gratifying this modest desire, 
the scale was thereby turned in 
favour of the Church he recom- 
mended, and the other clergyman 
was sent away, doubtless with 
the bitter reflection, that for lack 
of a pennyworth of tobacco he 
had failed to secure an immortal 
soul. 

A gipsy church is a thing un- 
known, and there is a legend cur- 
rent in Transylvania to explain 
the reason of this :— 

*« Once upon a time,”’’ so it runs, 
**the Tziganes had a right good 
church, solidly built of brick and 
stone like other churches. The 
Wallachians, who had neither 
stones nor bricks, had at that same 
time built themselves a church out 
of cheese and bacon, with sausage 
rafters, and a roof of pancake. 

‘«This building filled the greedy 
Tziganes with envy, causing them 
to lick their lips whenever they 
passed that way, and at last they 
proposed an exchange of churches 
to the Wallachians, who gladly 
accepted the bargain. But when 
the winter came, the hungry Tzi- 
ganes began to nibble at the pan- 
cake roof of their church, next 
they attacked the rafters, and soon 
there remained nothing more of 
the whole building. That is why 
since that time there has never 
been.a gipsy church again, and 
why the Tziganes, whenever they 
go to church at all, prefer to go to 
the Roumanian church, because, 
as they say, they like to remem- 
ber that it once belonged to them.”’ 

Another legend relates how the 
gipsies used once to have corn- 
fields of their own, and how, when 
the green corn had grown high for 
the first time, the wind caused 
it to wave and shake like ripples 


on the water, which seeing, a gipsy 
boy came running in alarm to his 
parents crying: ‘‘Father, father! 
quick, make haste! the corn is run- 
ning away!’’ On hearing this the 
Tziganes all hastened forth with 
knives and sickles, to cut down the 
fugitive corn, which of course was 
never able to ripen; and discour- 
aged by their first essay in agricul- 
ture, the gipsies never attempted 
to sow or reap again. 

Both Maria Theresa and her 
son Joseph II. did much to induce 
the gipsies in Transylvania to re- 
nounce their wandering habits and 
settle down as respectable citizens, 
but their well-meant efforts did not 
meet with all the success they de- 
served. Maria Theresa’s system 
was to recast the whole gipsy nature 
in a new mould, and by fusion with 
other races, to cause them to lose 
their own identity, and, if possible, 
forget their very name. She de- 
creed that henceforward they were 
to be called, “ Neubauer” (new 
peasants); marriages between gipsies 
were forbidden; and the empress. 
herself was in the habit of doting 
every young gipsy girl who married 
a person of another race. The 
Tziganes too often accepted these 
favours, taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity of deserting the partners 
thus forced upon them; while the 
houses built expressly for their 
use were oftenest used for the 
pigs or cattle, the gipsies them- 
selves preferring to sleep outside 
in the open air. 

Nowadays the proportion of 
resident gipsies in towns and 
villages is, of course, considerably 
larger than it used to be, almost 
every Saxon or Hungarian town, 
and most of the villages, having a 
gipsy faubourg, of miserable earth- 
en huts, tacked on to one end. It 
is not uncommon to find in these 
gipsy hovels incongruous touches 
of valuables or luxuries, strangely 
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out of keeping with the rest of 
the surroundings. Pieces of rare 
old china or majolica (how ob- 
tained (?) is difficult to imagine), 
embroidered pillow-covers, some- 
times even a silver goblet or platter 
of distinct value—to which things 
they mostly cling with a sort of 
blind superstition, always con- 
triving to reclaim from the pawn- 
broker whatever articles they have 
been compelled to deposit there in 
a season of necessity. In the same 
way it is said that many of the 
wandering gipsy hordes in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania have in 
their possession ancient gold or 
silver vessels (some of which are 
supposed to be engraved in an- 
cient Indian characters), which 
they carry about with them wher- 
ever they go, burying them in the 
ground wherever they pitch their 
temporary camp, and never part- 
ing from them on any account. 

The Tziganes assimilate more 
easily with the Roumanians than 
with any of the other neighbour- 
ing races; and intermarriages, al- 
though not frequent, are growing 
commoner of late years. 

Only the higher class of musi- 
cians (of which presently) are fond 
of calling themselves Hungarians, 
and of wearing the Hungarian 
national dress. This reminds me 
of a story I heard of a Tzigane 
player who, brought before justice 
for a murder he had coinmitted, 
obstinately persisted in denying 
his crime. 

‘*Come, be a good fellow,”’ said 
the judge at last, knowing the 
weak side of the culprit; ‘‘ show 
us what a good Hungarian you 
are by speaking the truth. A 
true Hungarian never tells a lie.”’ 

The poor gipsy was so flattered 
at being called a Hungarian, that 
he instantly confessed the murder, 
and was, of course, hung as reward 
of his veracity. 
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In general the word Tzigane is 
used throughout Hungary and 
Transylvania as an  opprobious 
term by the other inhabitants, 
whenever they want to designate 
anything as false, worthless, dirty, 
&c. 

‘¢ False as a Tzigane, dirty as 
a Tzigane,’’ are common figures of 
speech. Likewise, to describe a 
quarrelsome couple, ‘ they live like 
the Tziganes.”’ If any one is given 
to useless lamentations, it is said 
of him that ‘‘he moans like a guilty 
Tzigane.” 

Of a liar, they say that ‘‘he 
knows how to plough with the 
Tzigane,” or that ‘‘ he understands 
how to ride the gipsy horse.’’ 

To call any one’s behaviour 
‘¢ gipsified,”’ is to stamp it as dis- 
honest. ‘‘ He knows the Tzigane 
trade,”’ is to say ‘* he knows how 
to steal.”’ 

A showery, inconstant April day 
is called gipsy weather; adulter- 
ated honey, gipsy honey ; coriander- 
leaves, gipsy parsley. A poor sort 
of wild duck is the Tzigane duck ; 
the Bromus secalinus is the gipsy’s 
corn; but why the little green burs 
are called gipsy lice is not very 
evident, for surely in this case the 
imitation has decidedly the advan- 
tage of the genuine article? 

In general these phases should 
not be taken to express hatred, 
but rather a sort of good-natured 
contempt and indulgence for the 
Tzigane, as a large, importunate, 
and troublesome child, who re- 
quires to be frequently chastised 
and pushed back, but whose vaga- 
ries cannot be taken seriously, or 
provoke real anger. 

The Tziganes are rarely wanting 
in a certain humour and power of 
repartee, which often disarms the 
anger they have justly provoked. 
A gipsy being in prison for having 
sworn falsely, was visited by the 
priest who tried to convince him 
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of the sinfulness of his conduct ‘in 
swearing to what he had not seen. 
‘* Your are loading a heavy sin on 
your soul,’’ said the priest. 

‘¢ Have I got a soul ?”’ asked the 
Tzigane, innocently. 

‘¢Of course you have a soul; 
every man has one.’’ 

‘«Can your reverence swear that 
I have got a soul ?”’ 

‘¢ To be sure I can.”’ 

‘¢ Yet your reverence cannot see 
my soul: so why should it be 
wrong to swear to whatI have 
not seen ?”’ 

In a travelling menagerie, the 
keeper, showing off his animals to 
a large assembled audience, pointed 
to the cage where a furious lion 
was pawing the ground, and pom- 
pously announced that he was ready 
to give a thousand florins to who- 
ever would enter that cage. 

‘«T will,’”’ said a starved-looking 
gipsy, stepping forward. 

‘*You will?’ said the keeper, 
looking contemptuously at the 
small puny figure. ‘‘ Very well, 
please yourself and walk in,” and 
he made a feint of opening the 
door. ‘‘Step in. Why are you 
not coming ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said the gipsy. ‘I 
have no sort of objection to earn- 
ing a thousand florins so easily ; 
and I only wait till you remove 
that very unpleasant-looking an- 
imal, which occupies the cage at 
present.”’ 

Of course the laugh was turned 
against the showman, who in his 
proposition had only spoken of the 
cage, wiihout mentioning the lion. 

A starving and shivering gipsy 
once craving hospitality, was asked 
to choose what he preferred, food 
or warmth? Would he have some- 
thing to eat? or would he rather 
warm himself at the hearth ? 

‘*If you please,’’ he answered, 
‘*T would like best to toast myself 
a piece of bacon at the fire.” 
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A man abusing a gipsy who had 
stolen his horse, declared that he 
could produce half-a-dozen wit- 
nesses to attest the fact. ‘‘ What 
are half-a-dozen witnesses?” said 
the Tzigane; ‘‘I can produce a 
whole dozen who have not seen 
it!” 

Some gipsy proverbs run as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘ After misfortune comes for- 
tune.”’ 

‘¢ Better a donkey which lets 
you ride, than a fine horse which 
throws you off.’’ 

‘«Those are the fattest fishes 
which fall back from the line into 
the water.’ 

‘«It is not good to choose women 
or cloth by candle-light.’’ 

‘¢ What is the use of a kiss, un- 
less there be two to divide it ?”’ 

‘«Who has got luck, need only 
sit at home with his mouth open.” 

‘*Who wants to steal potatoes, 
must not forget the sack.” 

‘¢ Two haxd stones do not grind 
small.”’ 

‘« Polite words cost little and do 
much.” 

‘Who flatters you has either 
cheated you or wants to cheat.” 

‘‘Who waits till another calls 
him to supper, often remains 
hungry.” 

‘‘If you have lost your horse, 
then you can throw away saddle 
and bridle as well.” 

When a gipsy dies, men and 
women assemble with loud howling. 
The corpse, after having been pre- 
pared for burial, is carried on horse- 
back to the grave, which is made 
in some lonely spot. A chieftan 
is buried with great solemnity, his 
subjects tearing their hair and 
scratching their faces in sign of 
mourning. The abrupt transitions 
from joy to grief and vice versa, 
so characteristic of gipsy nature, 
are nowhere more apparent than in 
their rejoicings and their mourn- 
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ings. Thus, every wedding ter- 
minates in howlings and moanings, 
while each funeral ends with danc- 
ing and joyful songs. 

. The ever-recurring excitements 
and excesses of which these people’s 
life is made up, cannot fail to have 
a deteriorating effect on mind and 
body; early undermined constitu- 
tions and premature death or do- 
tage being the penalty paid by 
many for the unbridled and sense- 
less gratification of their passions. 
This life, however, while it de- 
stroys many, sharpens the faculties 
of those whose stronger natures 
have enabled them to defy these 
ravages, bestowing on such a curious 
penetration in all matters relating 
to the senses and passions. 

This theory holds good more es- 
pecially in the case of the women, 
who, already gifted by nature with 
keener perceptions, and prema- 


turely ripened in what may be 
called a tropical atmosphere of 


passion, develop an almost su- 
pernatural power of clairvoyance, 
which enables them with incredible 
celerity to unravel hitherto undis- 
closed secrets only by means of 
intuitive deductions. 


“The surprising vividness of their 
impressions ” (again to quote Liszt on 
this subject) “rarely fails to commu- 
nicate itself, like wildfire, to the hear- 
ers. As by the contagion of a deadly 
poison—the mere touch of the gipsy 
fortune-teller is often sufficient to 
affect them with the sensation of an 
electric shock or vibration. 

“A few apt reflections strewed 
about in conversation, casual excla- 
mations of apparent simplicity, some 
primitive rhymes and verses, accen- 
tuated by passion, so to say, ham- 
mered into relief like the raised fig- 
ures on a medal—such are the means 
which suffice to stirup in an audience 
whatever elements be there existing of 
secret wrath, of latent rebellion, of 
characters bent but not broken, of affec- 
tions discouraged but not despairing. 

“The gipsy woman herself, inti- 
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mately acquainted with all signs and 
symptoms of passion, distinguishes @ 
coup a @il the cause of the sallow cheek 
or the fevered eye of such another 
women; she can feel instinctively 
whether the hand from which she is 
expected to decipher a fate, be stretch- 
ed towards her with the hasty gesture 
of hope, or with the hesitation of fear. 
Without difficulty she reads, in dis- 
dainfully curled lips, or ominously 
drawn brows, whether the youth be- 
fore her be nourishing a secret grief 
or planning revenge ; whether he seek 
for love or have lost it already. She 
can further distinguish, at a glance, 
the delusive presumption of youth and 
beauty ; the false security of posses- 
sion, which would seem to defy mis- 
fortune: she knows the annihilating 
blows of fate and the vulnerability 
of the human heart too well, not to 
mistrust the smile of over-conscious 
happiness, and to prophesy unexpect- 
ed misfortune to those who refuse to 
believe in the instability of the future. 

«She cannot be called a hypocrite, 
for she herself has faith in her own 
diagnosis: believing that each of us 
carries within him the germs of his 
own fate, she is convinced that, sooner 
or later, her prognostics must be ful- 
filled. Her only care is, therefore, to 
clothe her predictions in a garb which, 
easily captivating the imagination, and 
thereby impressed on the memory, will 
spring again to life, along with the 
image of the prophetess, whenever the 
latent emotions she has detected, hav- 
ing reached their culminating point, 
bring about the success or the catas- 
trophe foreseen from the investigation 
of a hand and a heart. 

“After all, why should we wonder 
that the secrets of the future can be 
deciphered by one so ape ac- 
quainted with the inmost folds of the 
human soul and the workings of dif- 
ferent passions, confined in the human 
breast like so many caged lions or tor- 
pid slumbering reptiles? 

“Passion, always accompanied by 
a strong sympathetic instinct, quickly 
divines the presence of a kindred pas- 
sion. Apt to decipher the symptoms 
inevitably betrayed in voice and ges- 
ture, and skilled to read in that 
mystic book whose characters are so 
plainly impressed on the leaves of a 
physiognomy which, betraying where 
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it would conceal, becomes the more 
expressive in proportion as the heart 
within is agitated by tumultuous 
throbbings—the gipsy knows full well 
with whom she has to deal, and can 
justly estimate what sort of characters 
are those which seek her counsel.” 


The enlightened folk who sweep- 
ingly condemn the fortune-teller 
as a liar and a cheat, are probably 
no less mistaken than the ignorant 
rustics who blindly believe in her 
as an infallible oracle. Should 
not precisely the superior enlight- 
enment of which we boast nowa- 
days be rather an argument for 
believing in the fortune-teller? 
If phrenology and graphology are 
permitted to take rank as acknow- 
ledged sciences, why should not 
the gipsy’s woman's power of divi- 
nation be equally allowed to count 
as a shrewd deciphering of charac- 
ter, coupled with logical deductions 
as to the events likely to be evoked 
by the action of the passions, in 
combination of a given set of cir- 
cumstances ? 

It is, I think, Balzac who said, 
‘* Si le passé a laissé des traces, il 
est 4 croire que le futur posséde des 
racines;’’ and on the principle 
that every man is master of his 
own fate, there is no reason why 
these roots, invisible to the rest of 
the world, should not be percep- 
tible to those who have made of 
this subject the study of a life- 
time. Why should not the seer 
be able to proclaim the fruits to 
be reaped from the recognition 
of those germs which already 
exist ? 

Ignorant people, astonished at 
the detection of secrets which 
they believed securely locked up 
in their own breast, and not un- 
derstanding the process by which 
such conclusions were reached, 
were ready to attribute the gipsy’s 
power of divination to supernat- 
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ural agency, which opinion was 
strengthened and confirmed by the 
romantic conditions of the gipsy’s 
existence. 

But is not, in truth, this delicate 
and subtle perception—a percep- 
tion only acquired by constant fric- 
tion with passion—in itself a secret 
and undeniable power? A sudden 
inspiration, a positive intuition of 
what is to be, from the rapid un- 
veiling of what already is? and 
here again Liszt is probably right 
in declaring this gift of prophecy, 
so universally accredited to the 
gipsies in all countries, to be a 
too deeply rooted belief in the 
mind of the people not to have 
some rational ground for its exist- 
ence. 

For my own part I have sel- 
dom had inclination to confide the 
deciphering of my fate to one of 
these wandering sibyls, and can 
therefore only affirm that on the 
solitary occasion when half in jest 
I chose to interrogate the future, 
I was favoured with a piece of 
intelligence so startling and impro- 
bable, as could only be received 
with a laugh of derision; yet be- 
fore many days had elapsed this 
startling and improbable event had 
actually come to pass, and the 
gipsy’s prophecy was fulfilled in 
the most unlooked-for manner. 

Chance probably, or coincidence, 
most people will say, and indeed’ 
I do not see myself how it could 
have been anything else but merest 
coincidence. I merely state the 
fact as it occurred, without attempt- 
ing to draw any general conclu- 
sion from the isolated instance 
within my own range of obser- 
vation. 

If to the gipsy woman is given 
a certain power. over the minds 
of her fellow-creatures, the gipsy 
man, at least in Hungary, is not 
without his sceptre, and this scep- 
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tre is the bow with which he plies 
his violin. 

Hungarian music and the gipsy 
player are indispensable conditions 
of each other’s existence. The Hun- 
garian music can only be rightly 
interpreted by the Tzigane musi- 
cian, who, on his side, can play no 
music so well as he does the Hun- 
garian, into whose execution he 
throws all his heart and his soul, 
all his latent passion and un- 
conscious poetry; the melancholy 
and dissatisfied yearnings of a pas- 
sion-beaten soul; the despondency 
of an exile who has never known 
a home, and the wild freedom of 
a savage who has never known a 
master. 

Did the Tziganes bring their 
music ready-made into Hungary, 
or did they find it there on their 
arrival, and merely adopt it? is a 
question occasioning much contro- 
versy. Liszt is inclined to think 
the former, which would mean that 


no Hungarian music existed pre- 
vious to the advent of the gipsies 
in the country. That this music 
is essentially of an Asiatic char- 
acter is, however, no positive proof 
in favour of this theory; for are 
not the Hungarians themselves an 


outwandered Asiatic race? And 
what more natural than the sup- 
position that one Asiatic race 
should be the best interpreter of the 
music of a kindred people? More 
likely, however, this music is the 
unconscious joint production of 
the two, the Tzigane being the 
artist who has sounded the depth 
of the Hungarian nature and given 
expression to it. 

I remember once asking a dis- 
tinguished Polish lady, herself a 
notable musician, and pupil of the 
great Chopin, whether she ever 
played Hungarian music? 

‘*No,”’ she answered ; ‘‘I cannot 
play it: there is something in that 
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music which I have not got—some- 
thing which is wanting in me.” 

What was wanting I came to 
understand later, when I became 
familiar with Hungarian music, as 
rendered by the Tzigane players. 
It was the training of a gipsy’s 
whole life which was wanting here 
—a training which alone teaches 
the secret of deciphering those 
wild strains which seem borrowed 
from the voice of the tempest or 
stolen from whispering reeds. In 
order to have played the Hungarian 
music aright, she would have re- 
quired to have slept on mountain- 
tops during a score of years, to 
have been awakened by falling 
dews, to have shared the food 
of eagles and squirrels, and have 
been on equally familiar terms 
with stags and snakes—conditions 
which unfortunately lie quite out 
of the reach of delicate Polish 
ladies ! 

Music was the only art within 
the Tzigane’s reach; for despite 
his vividness of imagination, and 
the continual state of inspiration 
in which he may be said to live, he 
would never have become a poet, 
painter, or sculptor, because of the 
fitfulness of his nature, and of his 
incapacity to clothe his inspira- 
tions in a precise image, or reduce 
them to a given form. Every man 
has the impulse to manifest his 
feelings in some way or other, and 
music was the only way open to 
the Tzigane, as being the one soli- 
tary art which @ 4a rigueur can 
possibly dispense with scientific 
training and be taught by instinct 
alone. 

Devoid of written music, the 
Tzigane is not forced to divide his 
attention between a sheet of paper 
and his instrument, and there is 
nothing to distract him from the 
utter abandonment with which he 
absorbs himself in his play. He 
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seems to be sunk in an inner world 
of his own; the instrument sobs 
and moans in his hands, and is 
pressed tighter against his breast, 
as though it had grown and taken 
root there. This is the true mo- 
ment of inspiration, to which he 
rarely gives way, and then only in 
the privacy of an intimate circle 
—never before a numerous and 
unsympathetic audience. Spell- 
bound himself by the power of 
the tones he evokes, his head grad- 
ually sinking lower and lower over 
the instrument, his body bent for- 
ward in an attitude of rapt atten- 
tion, his ear seeming to be listening 
to far-off ghostly strains, audible to 
himself alone, the untaught Tzigane 
achieves a perfection of expression 
unattainable by mere professional 
training. 

This power of identification with 
his music is the real secret of the 
Tzigane’s influence on his audi- 
ence. Inspired and carried away 
by his own strains, he must per- 
force carry his hearers with him 
as well; and the Hungarian list- 
ener throws himself heart and soul 
into this species of musical intoxi- 
cation, which is to him the greatest 
delight on earth. There is a pro- 
verb which says, ‘‘ The Hungarian 
only requires a glass of water and 
a gipsy fiddler in order to make 
him quite drunk ;”’ and indeed in- 
toxication is the only word fittingly 
to describe the state of exhaltation 
into which I have seen a Hungarian 
audience thrown by a gipsy band. 

Sometimes, under the combined 
influence of music and wine, the 
Tziganes become like creatures pos- 
sessed ; the wild cries and stamps 
of the equally excited audience only 
stimulate them to greater exer- 
tions ; the whole atmosphere seems 
tossed by billows of passionate 
harmony; you seem to see the 
electric spark of inspiration flying 
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through the air. At such moments 
the Tzigane gives forth everything 
that is secretly lurking within him 
—fierce anger, childish wailings, 
presumptuous exultation, broodi 
melancholy, and passionate de- 
spair; and at such moments one 
could readily believe in his power 
of drawing angels down from 
heaven into hell! 

Listen how another Hungarian 
writer has described the effect of 
their music :— 


“How it rushes through the veins 
like electric fire! How it penetrates 
straight to the soul! In soft plaintive 
minor tones the adagio opens with a 
slow, rhythmical movement: it is a 
sighing and a longing of unsatisfied 
aspirations; a craving for undiscov- 
ered happiness; the lover’s yearning 
for the object of his affection; the 
expression of mourning for lost joys, 
for happy days gone for ever: then 
abruptly changing to a major key, the 
tones get faster and more agitated, 
and from the whirlpool of harmony 
the melody detaches itself, alternately 
seeming to be drowned in the foam 
of over-breaking waves, to reappear 
floating on the surface with undula- 
ting motion, collecting, as it were, 
fresh power for a renewed burst of 
fury. But quickly as the storm came 
it is gone again, and the music relapses 
into the melancholy yearnings of 
before.” 


These two extremes of _ fiercest 
passion and plaintive wailing char- 
acterise the nature of the Hungar- 
ian, of whom it is said that ‘‘ weep- 
ing, the Hungarian makes merry.” 

When under the influence of 
music he is capable of flinging his 
money about with the most reckless 
extravagance. Fifty, a hundred, 
a thousand florins and more, have 
been often given for the perform- 
ance of a single air. Sometimes 
a Hungarian will stick a large 
bank-note behind his ear, while 
the Tzigane proceeds to play the 
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favourite tune, drawing nearer and 
nearer till he is almost touching ; 
pouring the melody straight into 
the upturned ear of the enraptured 
auditor ; dropping out the notes as 
though the music were some ex- 
quisitely flavoured liquid flattering 
the palate of a super-refined gour- 
met, who, with half-closed eyes ex- 
pressive of perfect beatitude, en- 
tirely abandons himself to the de- 
lightful sensation. 

In Hungary the words Tzigane 
and musician are synonymous, and 
to say ‘‘I shall call in the Tzi- 
ganes,’’ is to mean ‘‘I shall send 
for the music.”’ 

Not only the people, at their 
rustic gatherings, dance to the 
strains of these brown Bohemians, 
but in no real Hungarian ball-room 
would other music be tolerated ; and 
the Austrian military bands, so 
much prized elsewhere, are here 
at a discount, and considered of 
no use. 

Of course the gipsy bands in the 
large towns are not composed of 
the ragged, unkempt individuals 
which haunt the village pot-houses, 
or the lovely csardas on the pussta. 
Their constant intercourse with 
higher circles has given them a 
certain degree of polish, and they 
even consent to appear in Hun- 
garian costume; but they are in- 
trinsically the same as their more 
vagabond brethren, and their eye 
never loses the semi-savage glitter 
marking half-tamed animals. 

The calling of musicians has often 
become hereditary in certain fami- 
lies, who thus feel themselves to be 
interwoven with all the pleasures 
and pains, the fates and fortunes, 
of the nobility for whom they play; 
and vice versd, for the youth of 
both sexes in Hungary, the recol- 
lection of every pleasure they have 
enjoyed, the dawn of first love, and 
every alternation of hope, triumph, 
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or despair, are inextricably inter- 
woven with the image of the Tzi- 
gane player. 

When the dancers are limp and 
uninterested, the Tzigane loses in- 
terest as well, and plays carelessly 
and without spirit; but if he sees 
dancing con amore, and especially 
if his playing be praised, he knows 
neither hunger nor fatigue. His 
eyes being free, nothing escapes his 
observation ; and he is far better 
au fait of every flirtation, mistake, 
coolness, or quarrel, than the most 
vigilant ball-room chaperon. 

A pair of lovers dancing are his 
greatest delight; and for them 
he exerts himself to the utmost, 
throwing his whole soul into the 
music, breathing the softest sighs 
and the most passionate rhap- 
sodies of which his instrument is 
capable. 

It is said that he often per- 
forms the office of a page d amour 
in taking letters backwards and 
forwards between young people 
who have no other means of com- 
munication, his peculiar code of 
honour forbidding him to take any 
pecuniary remuneration in return. 
Many of these Tzigane musicians 
can show dainty pieces of handi- 
work and presents of valuable 
studs or pipes, received from high- 
born patrons in token of gratitude 
for delicate services rendered. 

The position of these Tzigane 
musicians is in every way a pecu- 
liar one, the intimacy with the 
upper classes brought about by 
their calling involving no sort of 
equality whatsoever. The Tzigane 
remains a gipsy fiddler, while the 
Hungarian is a nobleman ; and the 
barrier between the two classes is 
almost as absolute as that between 
Jew and gentleman is in Poland. 
Although it is no uncommon sight 
in the streets of any Hungarian 
town, towards the small hours of 
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the morning, to see distinguished 
members of the jeunesse doré 
{their spirits no doubt slightly 
raised by wine), going home affec- 
tionately linked arm in arm with 
the brown fiddlers; yet no Hun- 
garian gentleman could fall into 
the amusing mistake of an English 
nobleman, who, making a point of 
lionising all celebrities within his 
reach, invited to dinner the first 
violin of a Tzigane band starring 
in London some years ago. The 
flattering invitation occasioned the 
most intense surprise to the dis- 
tinguished artist himself, who, 
though used to various forms of 
enthusiasm called forth by his 
genius, was certainly not accus- 
tomed to be seriously taken in the 
sense of a civilised human being. 
It is said, however, that the 
gipsy’s quickness of perception, 
doing duty for education on this 
occasion,enabled him to go through 
the formidable ordeal of a Lon- 
don dinner-party without further 
breaches of our rigid etiquette than 
are quite permissible on the part 
of a barbarous grandee. 

The Tzigane plays every sort of 
dance-music with spirit; but he 
loves to play the csardas best, and 
it is the principal feature at every 
Hungarian ball. 

It is curious to watch how, at 
the first notes of this dance, the 
dancers all precipitate themselves 
to the.end of the room where the 
musicians are placed, crowding to- 
gether and jostling each other in 
their anxiety each to get nearest 
to the music. 

The bandmaster is fond of men- 
tally selecting a couple from among 
the dancers—perhaps the hand- 
somest best-grown pair, or a lover- 
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couple who are still in the delight. 
ful trance of an unacknowledged 
attachment ; and at this one pair 
he directs his music—aiming it at 
them, if one may thus express it— 
following their every movement, 
and identifying his play with their 
every gesture. 

To an uninitiated stranger it 
looks at first very odd to see this 
knot of dancers all pressed to- 
gether like herrings in a barrel, in 
one small‘ corner, while two-thirds 
of a spacious ball-room are stand- 
ing empty; but the Hungarians 
declare that the gipsies only play 
the csardas with spirit, when they 
see the dancers close to them, 
treading on their very toes, and 
brushing up against their violins, 
Sometimes the band director, un- 
able to control his excitement, 
breaks loose from the place as- 
signed to the musicians, and ad- 
vancing into the room, becomes 
the centre of the whirling knot of 
dancers. 

In all these dances the band- 
master! changes the melody as 
fancy prompts him, only giving 
warning to his colleagues by two 
sharp taps of the bow that a 
change is impending. Of course 
the other musicians do not know 
beforehand what air is coming, but 
a note or two suffice to put them 
on the scent, and they fall in so 
smoothly that nothing rough or un- 
even can be detected. 

Almost every one of the dancers 
has his or her favourite air, their 
nota, as it is here called, and it 
is meant as a delicate attention 
whenever the gipsy bandmaster, 
smiling or winking at a passing 
dancer, strikes into his air of pre- 
dilection. The Tzigane’s memory 





11 call him bandmaster for convenience, though the Tziganes do not require 
any one to beat time for them; but their first violin ‘is at the same time the one 
who directs the others. 
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in thus retaining (and never con- 
fusing) the favourite airs of each 
separate person is surprising; and 
not only this, but he will likewise 
remember to a nicety which air 
was your favourite one three or 
four years ago, and what were the 
circumstances to which the former 
melody used to play accompani- 
ment. 

Thus whirling past, in the mazes 
of your favourite waltz or galop, 
with the girl you adore on your 
arm, you may catch the dark eye 
of the Tzigane player expressively 
fixed on you with sly allusion, 
and in the next minute the music 
has changed ; it is a long-forgotten 
melody they are playing now; a 
melody once familiar at a bygone 
time, when you had other thoughts, 
other hopes, another partner on 
your arm; when wood-violet, not 
patchouly, was the scent you loved 
best, and fair ringlets had more 
charm than raven tresses. 

For a moment the present scene 
has faded from your eyes, and in 
its place you see a tremulous smile 
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you had wellnigh forgotten, and 
hear a voice long stranger to your 
ears. 

That waltz, once to you the 
most entrancing music on earth, 
now sounds like the gibings of 
some tormenting spirit, and you 
breathe an involuntary sigh of 
regret for a time that is no 
more ! 

Thus the Tzigane player, unlike 
hired musicians in other countries, 
has an intimate and artistic con- 
nection with his dancers. In Eng- 
land or Germany the musician is 
simply the machine which plays, no 
more to be regarded than a barrel- 
organ or a musical-box. In Hun- 
gary alone he is something more ; 
his power of directing being here 
not limited to the feet alone, but 
may almost be said to extend to 
the feelings and fancies of his audi- 
ence as well—feelings which it is 
his delight to share and sway, with 
actual power to stimulate love or 
jealousy, and reawaken remorse or 
sorrow merely by the touch of his 
magic wand ! 
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A MAGNETIC MYSTERY. 


{Ir has for long been determined among his descendants that a sur- 
prising narrative, left behind him by the late Ewen Cameron, should be 
given to the world, in order that psychologists may have an opportunity 
of learning, and possibly of commenting on, his experiences. But until 
very lately, persons were living who would have been shocked and 
offended at the public revelation of events in which they themselves, or 
others to whom they were very nearly related, took important parts; 
and so the publication was delayed. Death has, however, been busy 
among the elder members of the house, and their contemporaries, during 
the last ten years. The latest remarks now to be printed were written 
by Mr Cameron in 1825, more than sixty years since, and there does 
not appear to be any good reason for longer withholding from the scien- 
tific world the following curious record. The epithet magnetic is used 
in the title because it is believed that phenomena as here described are, 


according to latest opinions, effects of magnetism. ] 


A fortunate thing it was for 
me that I d this small 
island in the Shetland group. I 
had often spoken with cruel con- 
tempt of this humble property, as 
if I did it the greatest honour by 
simply owning it; and yet, at the 
time when I left Edinburgh with 
something. like precipitation, I 
should have been a houseless wan- 
derer if I had not had this remote 
house, Quarda, and the surround- 
ing region, to fall back upon. It 
was a sad reverse that I had ex- 
perienced. I do not say but that 
it was principally the effect of my 
own imprudence; but, allowing 
that, a// imprudent men are not 
punished, and I was punished se- 
verely, crushingly. I lost, largely 
by play, but in some degree also 
by an unhappy outfall of events, 
all my means excepting this little 
pied a terre, and through that loss 
I was obliged to forego also my 
dearest hope—that for which chief- 
ly I valued my worldly goods— 
my pretension to the hand of my 
charming, my worshipped, Aline 
Macleod. 

I was convinced that Aline’s 
inmost heart was favourable to 


my aspirations. I think that I 
could, with patience and fidelity, 
have overcome all the objections 
to me which her father so un- 
reasonably entertained, and that 
he and his would in time have been 
convinced of the worthlessness of 
that Archibald Menzies whom they 
so perversely preferred to me. 
This might have been possible, I 
say, if I had been able to retain 
my position in the gay world; but 
as a beggar, or the next thing to 
it, I was compelled to strike my 
colours even before such a one 
as Captain Menzies. It was too 
miserably true: everything had 
gone against me, and I was fain to 
bury myself and to hide my chagrin 
in what I had been accustomed to 
call my artic wilds. 

While I was effecting my retreat 
from the world, things were in such 
a whirl that the mere changes from 
one anxiety to another kept me 
from indulging any separate sor- 
row ; but now in solitude, ‘‘ out of 
humanity’s reach,’’ I could ponder 
without stint, and I distinguished 
the blows of fortune, and knew 
which was the sorest of them. O 
Aline Macleod, it was the thought 
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of you that made all other losses 
seem small in comparison. Your 
beauty of face and form was but a 
fraction of your charms. Did I 
not remember your soft looks and 
graceful gestures, the music of 
your voice, and were not your 
words and acts in harmony with 
all that I thought excellent in 
woman! Reflection showed me 
which was my intolerable sorrow. 
I could face all else, but I could 
not bear to be shut out from the 
light of your countenance. If, 
instead of being well endowed 
with worldly means, you had been 
poor and friendless, your sweet 
self, without a grain of ‘‘siller,’’ 
would be to me the richest prize 
in the world. 

But this mourning was sad folly. 
I had to call all my philosophy to 
my aid, and toschool myself to 
leading a rude unsweetened life. 
There had been a short glimpse of 
brightness ; now it was in the dark 
shadow that my paths were ordered. 
Quarda,—I was thankful enough, 
be it said, to have it to fall back 
on, but—it was a dismal home. 
There was a little to do as laird, 
there was a little sporting, and 
there was a very little society. 
The paucity of neighbours was to 
a disappointed man not disagree- 
able, though solitude probably 
tended to prolong my care. And 
fortunately, Quarda, ill found as 
in many things it may have been, 
was not without books to solace a 
recluse. 

The lucky accident by which 
the place contained a library—or 
rather a well-furnished snug study 
—was known to me. For, oddly 
enough, an ancester of mine had 
come here a fugitive just as I had 
done, and had taken to books— 
some of them rather strange ones, 
as I soon found. There was, how- 
ever, this difference between his 
flight from the world and mine ;— 
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his disaster was political, while I 
was a broken man of pleasure. He 
had cast in his lot with the un- 
happy Stuarts, and had saved little 
beyond his life from out the wreck 
of their cause in Scotland. If all 
be true that I have heard about him 
—and although Prince Charlie’s 
campaign was not long ago, I am 
but imperfectly informed concern- 
ing my grandfather, so carefully 
did he efface himself—he would 
have died on the scaffold if he had 
been discovered ; and to avoid that 
fate, he allowed a title and a large 
property to pass to a distant rela- 
tion, he being accounted dead. He 
became reconciled after a time to 
his lot, and, as a student, found 
such repose as had been denied 
him in the busy world. Country 
people were then—are now, indeed 
—prone to ascribe to any man 
who follows after learning, studies 
which are unlawful as well as 
honest researches; and my foré- 
runner assuredly did not escape 
calumny of this kind. The stories 
about him are dying out at last; 
but there are old shepherds and 
hinds living yet, who say he could 
raise the devil and do feats of magic. 
They even declare that he did not 
die and return to earth as another 
man, but had some strange dis- 
appearance accompanied with all 
sorts of prodigies. They evidently 
had a great love of the marvellous. 
I wondered whether, if my miser- 
able, worthless life should be pro- 
longed for a season, I also should 
leave behind me an uncanny repu- 
tation, for I was already taking to 
letters. 

The last thing that I should have 
credited myself with was an acade- 
mical turn; but as I found books 
to physic my pain better than any 
other resource, I presume that 
literary labour must have been 
that which I delighted in. I spent 
more and more time in the study. 
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Not many weeks had passed since 
I came to Quarda, and already I 
had become a bookworm. It is 
hardly necessary to give an account 
of my course of reading. Let me 
pass that, and say that one day, 
during a spell of very rough 
weather, I tired of leaning over 
my desk, and began to move about 
the room by way of diversion. 
While so doing, I, without any clear 
design, opened a cabinet which stood 
in a recess of the room, and was 
immediately conscious of a pun- 
gent and most disagreeable odour, 
which seemed to issue forth as if it 
had awill of its own, and which 
assailed my nostrils. Made more 
earnest by this odd opposition, as 
it were, to my examination, I per- 
sisted in making a search. There 
were books there, well thumbed, 
and I was startled to find that 
nearly all of them treated directly 
or indirectly of magnetism and its 
magical powers! Here was a dis- 
covery ! I also found on the shelves 
drawings of curious figures, long 
sheets of numbers, rods of wood 
and of metal, phials, crucibles, 
lamps, with inscriptions in charac- 
ters quite unknown to me. I may 
have very imperfectly noted the 
contents, because my attention was 
suddenly drawn away by a most 
curious-looking block or box (I 
could not quite decide which), hav- 
ing seven sides, the diameter of the 
base of which may have been 2 
inches, and the height of the box 6 
or 7 inches. On the the top wasa 
wonderfully luminous crystal. The 
wood outside was light in colour; 
some sides were covered with com- 
plicated outlined figures, and others 
with unknown written characters. 

I took the thing up. It was 
heavy, and must, I thought, be 
hollow, and hold something en- 
closed. So I went back to my 
chair and sat down to examine it. 
Being persuaded that there was 
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some method of opening it, I 
turned it and pressed it in many 
ways without for a long time find- 
ing a joint. At last, as I made 
some movement, there issued from 
ita sharp click such as one hears 
in clockwork, and a smell, like that 
which had saluted me when I 
opened the cabinet, was again per- 
ceptible. At the same time I felt 
a shudder pass through me, and 
thought my life had stopped, so 
depressing was the sensation. Pre- 
sently, to convince myself that I 
lived, I made a movement towards 
rising from my seat, and on lifting 
my head discovered, to my aston- 
ishment, that I was not alone! I 
declare that, standing about four 
yards from me, there was a man, 
habited as I was, and, as far as I 
could judge, the counterpart of 
myself. ‘* My wraith,’’ I thought; 
‘‘T am going to die, and no man 
ever met his fate with less re- 
gret.’’ I knew somehow that the 
figure was not of flesh and blood. 
I was not frightened: I rather 
studied the apparition, which, how- 
ever, after holding my regard fixed 
on it for I really cannot say how 
long, was suddenly gone. 

I collected my wits immediately. 
I threw up the window, inhaled 
some cold air, felt my pulse—which 
galloped—and decided that my 
system was alarmingly deranged. 
The surprise should have been, 
perhaps, that I had not broken 
down in body before, after suffer- 
ing so much in mind and spirits. 
Confinement would not do for me, 
it was clear. I was becoming sub- 
ject to hallucinations, and I was 
sage enough to know that moder- 
ate exercise in the open air was 
indispensable, and might, perhaps, 
suffice to restore me without medi- 
cine. So I returned my puzzle- 
box to the cabinet, put the inte- 
rior into the order in which I had 
found it, and locked the place up, 
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resolving that the reading life to 
which I had lately taken must be 
iven up. 

Then I took to outdoor doings 
again, and soon became pretty 
sound. Sleep and appetite had a 
little ago much fallen off, and, as 
I argued, by taking the disorder 
in time I probably crushed it. As 
for the fetch, or wraith, which I 
had seen, I cared little about its 
meaning, and would not let my 
thoughts dwell upon it at all. As 
I felt steady and strong again, I 
however, did think with some as- 
tonishment that my ancestor must 
have had queer fancies. My father, 
after he grew up, had never seen 
Quarda; and so it was that, until 
I came back a stricken deer, things 
remained in his study much as my 
grandsire left them. 

After a few days away from the 
desk, I laughed at my last visita- 
tion, looked upon it as an interest- 
ing study in physiology, and made 
two or three notes by way of re- 
cord. The effects so far passed 
away that I determined one even- 
ing, after a long ramble out of 
doors, to have another look at 
that seven-sided box, and try to 
find what was inside it. I got it 
out, and went to work upon it 
much as I had done on the former 
occasion. I did not open it; but 
I, after some handling, produced 
the click, and smelled the odour 
which I have described before. I 
was painfully conscious, too, of the 
cold shiver and the feeling of hor- 
ror. ‘‘There is only one plague 
more,”’ I thought, ‘‘ and that is the 
apparition.”’ 

I lifted my eyes, and there it 
stood ! 

‘¢ This is too bad,’’ I muttered. 
‘*T have not been shutting myself 
up now. I wif/ stop this weak- 
ness ; ’’ and, quite in a rage, I rose 
and left the study. On my way 
down-stairs I encountered my man, 
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whom I desired to bring down to 
the room below a book which he 
would find on my desk. I had 
hardly waited for him two seconds 
when he entered, bringing the 
book indeed, but his face blanched 
with terror and his whole frame 
trembling with affright. ‘‘ God 
save us!’ he faltered ; ‘‘ which is 
the master? Are ye abune, sir, or 
are ye here ?”’ 

It was not, then, my physical 
condition that was at fault. Other 
eyes had seen the spectre as well 
as mine. I soothed the man as 
well as I could, trying to make 
light of his fears; but I was very 
uncomfortable myself. I was not, 
however, terrified; and after a 
short reflection I resolved to go to 
the study and face the intruder. 
Ididso. Nothing was to be seen 
there but the usual furniture of 
the room. 

That night I took earnest coun- 
sel with myself: all things con- 
sidered, I did so dispassionately. 
The conclusion I came to was— 
ist, That an apparition haunted 
the study; 2d, That it was in 
some way connected with the 
wooden apparatus on which the 
crystal was fixed ; 3d, That it was 
the copy of myself; 4th, That it 
must indicate the coming of some 
accident to me ; 5th, That when it 
might show itself again I ought to 
speak to it, and demand its busi- 
ness. I did not fear death; and I 
made up my mind that, if boldness 
would do it, I would make better 
acquaintance with this mystery. I 
would tase steps on the morrow. 

The morrow, however, provided 
business of its own. My servants 
all declared that they must quit 
Quarda forthwith, and I was really 
in sore embarrassment, which was 
only got over with great difficulty, 
Fortunately only one servant had 
seen anything. The others took 
their fright at second hand from 
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him. If he would stay, and mod- 
erate his alarm, the others prob- 
ably would also be soothed. With 
much persuasion, and a_ bribe 
which I could ill afford, I at last 
prevailed upon the terrified fellow 
to remain. 

This difficulty having been ar- 
ranged, I nerved myself for an 
encounter with my other self. 
Having taken every precaution 
against intrusion, I proceeded as I 
had done on the two former occa- 
sions, handling and pressing the 
crystal-crowned heptagon until I 
produced the clicking noise. Then, 
spite of the odour and the shudder 
which ensued, I contrived to keep 
my eyes raised, and presently saw, 
come from I know not where, the 
startling figure at a short distance 
from me. 

We looked at each other—I and 
I—sternly for a moment. Then 
I, steadily I think, said, ‘‘ Who 
are you ? and what do you here ?”’ 

‘¢ You see who I am,”’ answered 
the appearance. ‘‘1 am here be- 
cause I was summoned. You are 
the lineal heir of Angus Cameron, 
as he was latterly called. There- 
fore I will assist you and your 
heirs. What do you require ?”’ 

The voice was so exactly my 
voice, that the answer seemed but 
a continuation of the question. I 
did not, however, expend time in 
considering this or anything else 
except the matter in hand. By a 
sort of inspiration I saw clearly 
that here was an offer of aid, and 
that my first course should be to 
secure that, leaving explanations 
and antecedents for the present. 
I spoke again briefly. 

‘* My property is gone; but the 
lady whom I covet more than 
wealth is, I believe, unmarried. 
I am very miserable and reckless. 
Can you aid me as to the troubles 
which I have named ?”’ 

“‘Do not give up your secur- 


ities. Go back to Edinburgh and 
resume your courtship.” 

‘¢ Alas!’’ I answered, ‘‘I wrote 
by the last boat from Lerwick de- 
siring that all my stock, now almost 
valueless, should be disposed of.” 

‘*Do as I have said,’’ repeated 
my double ; and immediately after 
he had spoken I ceased to see him, 

If I had been asked beforehand 
how I would conduct myself dur- 
ing such an interview as I have 
recounted, I should have said that 
I would be horror-stricken, that 
I should loose my head, and that 
I should certainly speak and act 
in a manner which my subsequent 
calm judgment would pronounce 
to be weak and little to the pur- 
pose. As it really happened, I 
felt collected, and I am sure. that 
I held to the main requirements 
of my case as shrewdly as if I 
had had time given me for con- 
sideration. When the interview 
was over, I thought earnestly how 
I should act. This might be a 
delusion to lead me to my end, or 
into other mischief—about that I 
really did not care. Here was 
presented a chance—a chance un- 
intelligible to me—cf in some way 
bettering my condition. Any pru- 
dent, sedate man would simply 
laugh at the whole fancy —say 
that I had been mad or dreaming, 
and condemn the advice I had re- 
ceived as inviting to a wild-goose 
chase. I could not prove the con- 
trary of this; but I /fe/ that it 
would be worth my while to com- 
ply with the directions I had re- 
ceived. After twenty-four hours’ 
deliberation I decided that, hap- 
pen what might, I would under- 
take the adventure. Money was, 
no doubt, scarce with me: but 
there were the scanty means with 
which I had come to establish my- 
self in my forlorn retreat; my 
city wardrobe still remained to 
me; it was but the voyage to 
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Leith ; if it should prove to be a 
mere deceit, I could only return; 
the secret of the matter was my 
own. 

The announcement that I was 
about to return to Edinburgh 
raised the greatest surprise and 
excitement in the little circle 
about me. I had caused it to be 
understood, if I had not positive- 
ly declared, that I had come to 
Quarda for a very long sojourn; 
so this sudden change of plans 
was difficult to account for. There 
had been no arrival of letters for 
many days, so that I could not 
pretend a sudden summons from 
friends in the capital. I said 
that I had by the last packet de- 
sired to make some business ar- 
rangements with which I had, on 
further consideration, seen reason 
to be dissatisfied. I was going to 
consult as to further dispositions 
on the spot. But this did by no 
means satisfy my household and 
neighbours. They divined some 
unknown trouble; and my man- 
servant implored me with tears 
not to sail the seas. He had seen 
my wrath, he said, and he would 
never see me again if I tempted 
the waters. Maggie, my elderly 
cook and general manager, declared 
that, ill-fated as my going was, I 
should yet be supplied with one 
great chance of keeping alive ; and 
modified her chagrin at my de- 
parture by busying herself in the 
preparation of her wonderful cor- 
dial—a remedy with which I was 
not unfamiliar against sea-sickness 
and many another ill to which 
flesh is heir. 

Spite of remarks and dissua- 
sions, I left in a small craft for 
Lerwick, arrived there safely, and 
took passage in the very first 
smack that sailed for Leith. The 
voyage was untroubled, and I 
duly landed and proceeded to 
mine inn in the city. My first 
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visit was, as may be supposed, to 
the business people in the capital 
to whom I had intrusted the dis- 
posal of my property. I expected 
to find that the little remnant, 
which had been invested in bonds 
that were greatly depreciated on 
account of the long war, had been 
disposed of at a heavy loss, and it 
was with a sinking heart that I 
met my agent. To my surprise, 
however, he knew nothing of the 
instructions that I had _ trans- 
mitted, and he had taken no re- 
cent step in regard to my affairs. 
This was perplexing, but, on the 
whole, a relief. I desired, that 
my letter, when it should arrive, 
might not be acted on, as I had 
thought of another arrangement 
which I could personally com- 
municate if it should be worthy 
of adoption. 

After this I made inquiries in a 
quarter on which I could rely con- 
cerning the subject which lay next 
my heart, and ascertained that the 
Macleod family was still in the 
capital, and that my beloved Aline 
remained single, though Captain 
Menzies was understood to be still 
advancing his pretensions. 

I knew now how the land lay, 
and saw that, at any rate, the way 
was open to the adoption of the 
course which my strange visitor 
had recommended. But of what 
value was that? The circum- 
stances which had forced me into 
retirement remained exactly as 
they had been. I no more saw 
my way to a happy issue from 
them, than I did when I took the 
resolution to bury myself in my 
desolate patrimony. Once more I 
had returned to the busy haunts of 
men; but for what end? what 
was I to do? I confess that I 
began to feel something like a 
precipitate simpleton, and _ to 
think that the sooner I was 
away again the better. Thoughts 
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like this vexed me all that after- 
noon. I could do little except 
brood on my troubles: for until I 
could see some reasonable course 
of action to be pursued in the 
metropolis, I held back from re- 
newing acquaintances, and could 
only wander about fretting. At 
night, though without much appe- 
tite, 1 ordered supper, and was 
obliged, in deference to the custom 
of those days, to drink some wine, 
though I could ill afford, and 
would gladly have dispensed with, 
the luxury. 

After the meal my head began 
to ache, and I felt much indis- 

ed. It was not wonderful that 
I should be somewhat upset, for I 
had endured a considerable mental 
trial, the end of which was not yet 
in view, and I had given my limbs 
very little rest since I landed. I 
did not fancy that I was very ill, 
but at the same time knew well 
that the malady which I was feel- 
ing ought to be checked at once. 
There were reasons why I was 
most unwilling to take medical 
advice: in the first place, the ex- 
pense of it would greatly exhaust 
my slender means; and in the 
second place, my impatience to 
prosecute the adventure which I 
had undertaken, made me shudder 
at the thought of being placed 
under restriction even for a day 
or two. 

‘“‘A night’s rest,’’ I thought, 
‘« may be a quite sufficient doctor;”’ 
and with that idea came the recol- 
lection of Maggie’s cordial, so 
carefully and thoughtfully provid- 
ed for such a contingency. Yes, 
of course, I would take the elixir, 
go to bed, and wake up in the 
morning (so I hoped) a sound man 
once more. 

I went, therefore, off to my 
chamber, and opened the case in 
which I had bestowed the restor- 
ative. I had not had the least 





occasion for it on the voyage, as 
the weather was so moderate, and 
so it lay where I had myself put it 
in my tvavelling-case the evening 


before I left Quarda. It was soon 


brought to light, and I was pro- 
ceeding to remove its wrappings, 
preparatory to regaling myself 
with a dose, when something in 
the angularity and weight of the 
bottle caused me to take it nearer 
to the light. ‘My surprise may be 
imagined when I found that I 
was handling, not Maggie’s bot- 
tle, but the heptagonal box with 
the crystal! How on earth could 
this be? I could have been on my 
oath that, before I left Quarda, I 
had put this heptagon away, and 
securely locked it up in a very 
secret place, being apprehensive, 
now that I knew some of the 
strange properties of it, lest any 
one should meddle with it. How- 
ever, I could ponder this matter 
later; for the present, let me find 
the right package, and take my 
cordial. But, wonderful to relate, 
no cordial was to be found—not 
though I emptied the case from 
which I had drawn the heptagon, 
and then littered the flcor with 
almost every article of my baggage. 
It was a most perplexing and 
annoying affair. I remembered 
perfectly having gone myself for 
the botte, and having packed it 
carefully away. 

On taking up the heptagon again 
after my rummage, I remarked 
(which I had not done before) that 
the crystal was not unlike the top 
of the stopper of Maggie’s old- 
fashioned bottle, and that the two 
things were in form very similar, 
though of course the bottle was 
not seven-sided. 

Disappointed though I was 
about the medicine, I could not 
but reflect upon the singular 
chance, if chance it were, by 
which the weird apparatus had re- 
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placed Maggie’s bottle. Could the 
accident be turned to any profit- 
able account, was the next consid- 
eration. The excitement aroused 
by the unlooked-for appearance 
of the heptagon, and the search 
which I had made through my 
baggage, had somehow a good 
effect on my condition: my head 
did not ache as it before had done, 
and I was far less dull than I had 
been when I determined to take 
the cordial. A new idea present- 
ed itself now. As the means of 
doing so were so strangely at 
hand, could I not summon my 
goblin adviser as I had before 
done, and obtain some further 
guidance? He made no noise on 
former occasions, and, as far as my 
experience could show, an inter- 
view with him might be managed 
as simply here as at home. After 
some reflection, I decided on tempt- 
ing the ordeal once more; and once 
I had come to the resolution, I 
was impatient for the hour to ar- 
rive when the house would be quiet, 
and I could carry it out. 

As the silence of night deep- 
ened, I, having lighted my cham- 
ber as brilliantly as I could (for I 
was unwilling to evoke remark by 
ordering an unusual array of can- 
dles, and at the same time inclined 
to receive my visitor in not too 
dim a scene), extracted the hepta- 
gon from the trunk in which it 
had travelled, and set myself to 
work the charm as I had done 
before. It proved a tedious pro- 
cess this time, but I was in too 
great a strait to be soon discour- 
aged; and after many random 
movings and pinchings, I was at 
length rewarded by hearing the 
click, while the pungent odour 
came forth in seemingly increased 
strength. I resisted with all my 
might the oppressive feeling which 
ensued, as in former cases, and 
looked straight into the space be- 
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fore me for the apparition. It 
was not there; and after gazing 
for a second or two, I sighed at 
the thought that my experiment 
had failed, and that my embarrass- 
ment would now be serious. I 
rose from my chair, changing, as 
I did so, the direction of my look. 
Ha, goodness! what is that? My 
heart leaped, and my knees gave 
way for a moment. Then I be- 
came conscious that the visitor 
whom I had summoned was stand- 
ing, not where I had been peering 
to find him, but on the far side of 
the bed. Recovering myself by an 
effort, I proceeded at once to use 
the opportunity. 

‘*You have brought me here,”’ 
I sail; ‘‘what am 1 todo? You 
know my difficulty.” 

‘¢Go again to Forsyth’s,’’ an- 
swered the figure, in my very 
voice; ‘*don’t be afraid to play 
once more: return to the life you 
formerly lead here.”’ 

I was going to rejoin, ‘*‘ How, 
without money?’’ but before I 
could frame my question the spec- 
tre had vanished. There was not 
much reassurance in his new pre- 
cepts. However, he did not seem 
to have led me very wrong before, 
and I thought I might follow his 
guidance for a day or two longer. 

Amid my agitation and anxiety 
at the interview, I had in some 
way contrived to remark that my 
double had altered his costume 
exactly as I had altered mine. 
On former visitations he had worn 
the rustic garb which I used at 
Quarda; now he was clad as a 
young man of fashion. It was 
most perplexing; but I had, as 
it were, committed myself to the 
hands of a strange destiny, and I 
felt firm to go through with my 
enterprise. Somehow I contrived 
to get a few hours of sound sleep ; 
and on waking I was again so full 
of my new instructions, that I for- 
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got about my indisposition of last 
night —it had, in fact, passed away, 
and I felt quite ready to exert 
myself. I turned over in my 
mind what advances towards re- 
covery of my old associates I could 
with an almost empty pocket pre- 
sume to make; I determined that 
I would see Aline, cost what it 
might to do so; and I must make 
my appearance at Forsyth’s, dan- 
gerous as the experiment seemed, 
for I had been specially enjoined 
to be there. Forsyth’s, let me ex- 
plain, was a club, frequented by 
young men who would in the pres- 
ent day be distinguished as ‘¢ fast.’’ 
(I think we were called ‘ bloods” 
or ‘* bucks.’’) It was also noted for 
the high play that took place there. 
Although I had withdrawa myself 
from town, I had made no formal 
retirement from the club, and my 
subscription had not run out. 

As soon, then, as I had de- 
spatched breakfast, I made off to 
Forsyth’s, the only point in my 
day’s programme to which I could 
goat so early an hour. The old 
porter seemed astonished at my 
appearing, but made no iemark 
except that he was glad to see me 
in town again, and looking well. 
I asked him if there were many 
gentlemen in the morning-room, 
and he replied that I would have 
it all to myself, and might have 
my choice of the newspapers. In 
former days I should have thought 
it almost an impropriety to be 
seen there before noon, but my 
short country life had broken me 
a little to thriftier habits. The 
rooms looked quite stiff and cheer- 
less as I entered—indeed, For- 
syth’s was a model of propriety 
until lamps and candles began to 
put a little freedom into it. 

I soon chose a journal—news 
six days old was at that period 
considered very fresh—and began 
to examine the latest accounts of 


what was going on across the 
English Channel. We were then 
in what afterwards received the 
name of ‘‘The Hundred Days,” 
and the interest of Britons was 
excited to a very high pitch. I 
had barely, in my island retreat, 
heard of Napoleon’s sortie from 
Elba; and I had been so downcast 
with my own misfortunes, that the 
public news which I had heard 
had failed to move me. 

Once more in the city, I could 
no longer remain quite callous. I 
plunged eagerly into the accounts 
of efforts that were being made 
to resuscitate the French Empire, 
and shuddered at the huge Euro- 
pean war which was once more 
showing ‘his wrinkled front.” 
Absorbed as I was in the news, I 
scarce perceived the entrance into 
the room of another person, and it 
was with quite a start that I heard 
the new comer say, ‘‘ Cameron, my 
dear fellow, is that you? I’m 
devilish glad ‘to see you; and I 
think I must not henceforth scoff 
at signs and visions, for by (so-and- 
so), I dreamt this morning that I 
saw you in here, and, to say truth, 
my early appearance is the conse- 
quence of the dream, for it made 
me restless:’’ 

‘That is a most polite way of 
putting it, my dear fellow,’’ I re- 
turned: ‘‘ you were so taken with 
the bare possibility of meeting me, 
suggested by only a dream, that 
you broke through all rules of good 
society, and hazarded being seen 
here at eleven in the morning, to 
try whether the blissful vision 
might be realised.”’ 

‘¢Raillery apart, you are not al- 
together wrong, Cameron. I have 
not forgotten the kind way in 
which you behaved to me last year 
about that gambling debt. For 
some time past I have been in a 
position to settle it. But you had 
fled, and nobody could tell me your 
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address. When I dreamed to-day, 
I felt as if a weight were to be 
taken off my mind, and I did come 
hurrying down, regardless of all 
custom.’’ 

‘¢ Wonders will never cease!’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Fancy the hard-headed 
Maitland a believer in dreams !”’ 

“‘I don’t know about believer 
in them generally; that’s rather 
strong. But I was deeply im- 
pressed, and, as you see, the dream 
has come true.”’ 

‘‘ Gate of horn, eh? Wonderful 
coincidence! . Dream something 
better next time, Maitland.’’ 

‘IT have laid myself open to 
your gibes by confessing. No 
doubt, if the truth were known, 
you may have experienced some- 
thing that you found it hard to 
account for. Ah! does that touch 
you?” 

I suppose I changed colour dur- 
ing the latter part of his remarks. 
How justly he spoke I knew only 
too well. My own rashness at 
jesting on the subject of things 
supernatural struck me with much 
force. Maitland, full of gratitude, 
would not take advantage of my 
confusion, but went back to the 
subject which occupied him. 

‘«Look here, old fellow!’’ said 
he. ‘You behaved d——d kind- 
ly, and I’m infinitely obliged to 
you. Do you remember what the 
amount is?”’ 

‘* Not exactly, and I don’t know 
for the moment where to find a 
memorandum. Quite two hundred, 
I think.”’ 

‘¢ Two hundred and thirty-five I 
own to. If that is not right, we 
can settle afterwards. Here is the 
amount, and many thanks with it.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I’m quite satisfied, and 
will cry quits,’’ I replied. 

We had a very pleasant _half- 
hour together, and separated with 
the hope of enjoying more of each 
other’scompany. The warm-heart- 
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ed fellow was, I believe, really glad 
to see me, and the meeting with 
him raised in me a feeling nearer 
to joy than any that I had experi- 
enced for many a day. Distinctly 
I say that the glow was caused by 
his friendliness; for it was not 
until after I left him that I saw 
the important effect which the ren- 
contre with him might have on 
my fortunes. As soon as I was 
alone and reflected, my possession 
of the money which he had paid 
me appeared as wonderful as it was 
opportune. The apparition had 
not answered me on the subject of 
money wherewith to carry out his 
directions ; but lo! within twelve 
hours of my short interview with 
him came this practical answer— 
money was brought me. And it 
was money, moreover, which I 
need have no scruple about accept- 
ing and using. No magic coin, 
which might turn to leaves or 
patches; no subsidy obtained by 
questionable acts, which might, in 
the long-run, bring a curse with it ; 
but the return of a loan honestly 
and fairly made, and almost for- 
gotten—a loan made before I had 
even thought of such visitations 
as I had recently received. And 
Maitland had, in some way, been 
moved by a dream to pay me to- 
day. Could his dream be entirely 
independent of the weird instruc- 
tions which I had received? and 
was his coming to my aid in the 
nick of time a coincidence only? 
It was hard to think so. 

The repayment of the money 
was not the only happy event of 
that day. Fortune (or somebody 
else) favoured me with a. marked 
benevolence in another direction. 
Now that I had command of a 
little ready money, all hesitation 
was removed as to becoming a 
visitor at Mr Macleod’s house, and 
delighting my soul by seeing and 
admiring his daughter. I there- 
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fore, in the afternoon, put on gal- 
lant attire (still keeping, as I hope, 
removed from dandyism), and set 
off to call at the house in the High 
Street which held the choicest 
pearl of the ancient city. When 
I was getting near my destination, 
I was aware of two ladies coming 
on foot towards me, on the other 
side of the way, and felt sure, even 
at a distance, that the graceful 
form and gait of one of them must 
belong to Aline. It was even so. 
As the distance decreased between 
the pair and me, I recognised be- 
yond doubt the lady on whom my 
heart was fixed. Her companion 
was Mrs Fergus Fraser, a widow 
lady whom I used to know well. 
I could scarcely have designed a 
more eligible meeting, if I had 
been coiunmissioned to choose; for 
Mrs Fraser was a fast friend of 
mine, and had, I thought, often 
helped me against my rival. 

My unheralded appearance took 
Aline quite off her guard. I had 
every reason to be gratified at the 
confusion which she exhibited on 
meeting me. After the inquiries 
usual on such occasions, I asked 
and obtained leave to turn and es- 
cort her and her friend on their 
walk. They had taken the oppor- 
tunity of a fair afternoon to go 
shopping; but, according to my 
observation of the occurrences of 
that agreeable day, the shopping 
was all Mrs Fraser’s. That lady 
made certainly many incursions 
into shops, and did not hurry to 
come out again, one resuit of this 
repetition of lucky accidents being 
that Aline and I were frequently 
left together. I used my privilege 
as well as I knew how, and ob- 
tained a pretty clear idea of the 
state of things in what I may call 
the theatre of war. Captain Men- 


zies was, as I was grieved to find, 
still in high favour with Mr Mac- 
leod, though many other people 


knew that he was losing much 
money by play; that he was ad- 
dicting himself to intemperance, 
and was becoming a most disagree- 
able acquaintance. ‘There was no 
reason to think that I would be 
objected to as a visitor at the house, 
and I perceived that, as a dancing 
partner and a general acquaintance 
(that was the way in which the 
relation was explained to me), I 
might hope to be restored to my 
former position. Aline told me of 
many entertainments which were 
likely soon to be given, and rather 
hinted that she would be pleased 
if I could contrive to be included 
among the guests. It was the 
most cheering afternoon that I had 
known for a very long time. 

As my return became known to 
one old acquaintance after another, 
invitations found their way to me 
of which I was not slow to avail 
myself. My reappearance was an 
offence to Captain Menzies, at 
which that gallant person did not 
conceal his resentment. His man- 
ner to me was repulsive; he never 
lost an opportunity of doing me an 
ill turn; and if ever I approached 
Aline in his presence, he, without 
ceremony, interrupted our confer- 
ence, and acted as if he had a right 
to overlook and regulate her con- 
duct. On one occasion, at a large 
ball, he, being, as I think, much 
flushed with wine, made himself 
especially disagreeable. I danced 
with Aline two dances early in the 
evening. He, vastly angry at her 
accepting me, endeavoured to break 
the engagement, declaring that she 
had promised him for those country- 
dances. She behaved with spirit 
in the matter, and let me lead her 
off to her place. He could hardly 
annoy me while she was my part- 
ner, but afterwards he took occa- 
sion more than once to be uncivil ; 
and but that I felt myself to 
stand much higher in her good 
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ces than he did, and so was in 
complacent mood, I could hardly 
have refrained from  quarrelling 
with him. From that ball I went 
away in high spirits, after putting 
Aline into her chair. It did not 
detract from my desire to win 
her that, if I could be fortunate 
enough to do so, I should bitterly 
disappoint and enrage this surly 
fellow. It seemed hardly possible 
that an affair of some sort between 
us could for long be averted. 

While I was thus returning to 
my place in society, I rather went 
back also to an old habit. I think 
I could, and would, have refrained 
from again taking to it; but the 
direction of the strange adviser, 
under whom I was acting and cer- 
tainly not losing ground, was to 
return to it. I mean the play 
at Forsyth’s, in which, I had been 
very cautiously indulging since the 
day when Maitland handed me 
the money. Now there was some- 
thing remarkable in my doings in 
this direction. 1 was invariably 
successful ; and if I had been stak- 
ing large sums, which I was not, I 
might in a few evenings have re- 
covered much of the losses which 
had driven me from fashionable 
society. I said once or twice to 
Maitland that his money had been 
a fairy gift, and my luck, since he 
handed it to me, had completely 
changed. 

And so things remained for a 
little time. 

Then the ordinary course of 
events received a startling de- 
rangement through the sudden ar- 
rival of news that a great victory 
had been won by the Allied army 
in the Low Countries. The reac- 
tion which this occasioned, after 
the sickening alarm which had 
prevailed when it became known 
that Napoleon was once more pro- 
secuting his devilish designs in 
Europe, was almost intoxicating. 
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People gave a loose to their joy 
without stint, and idleness and 
revelry were for a time entirely 
in the ascendant. 

It was during this period of ex- 
citement that I called one day on 
the agent whom I have before 
mentioned as the man to whom I 
had intrusted the disposal of cer- 
tain securities. . He chanced to be 
at his desk, and received me with 
a hearty shake of the hand and 
warm congratulations, observing 
that it was lucky for me that my 
letter on the subject had not 
reached him in due course, as the 
glorious victory had now trebled 
the value of my property. I 
learned from him, moreover, that 
the missing mail-vessel had at 
length turned up. Her non-ar- 
rival had been caused by a furious 
gale which she encountered, after 
two-thirds of her voyage had been 
accomplished in favourable weather. 
She had been much damaged, and 
compelled to refit before proceed- 
ing. The cargo was so disturbed 
in the storm, that the mail-bag 
could not for many days be found, 
and when discovered it could only, 
with great difficulty and after long 
delay, be forwarded by land, on ac- 
count of the want of resources of 
the little port where the ship had 
found shelter. The time of her 
meeting with bad weather coincided 
strangely with that of a certain 
advice which I had received to re- 
turn from Quarda to Edinburgh ! 

Very soon after this, the whole 
city was one afternoon put in a 
state of great commotion by the 
arrival of intelligence that Napo- 
leon had been taken by one of our 
cruisers. {t was premature, but 
we remained for quite two days 
under the impression that the 
dreaded ‘‘Boney’’ was in our 
hands, and not likely to slip out 
of them again; and we rejoice 
accordingly. On the evening of 
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its arrival, the streets were liter- 
ally full of people discussing the 
most important event, and con- 
gratulating each other on the ter- 
rible war being at length really 
over. 

I remember the evening well, 
for to me it was a very eventful 
one. It did not become dark till 
near ten o'clock, but a party of 
men, all of whom had grown tired 
of the crowded streets, found their 
way into Forsyth’s somewhere 
about seven o’clock. When the 
great event had been talked over 
and over, we being all in high 
spirits, a number of us decided to 
begin at once to play. We shut 
out the daylight, lighted the chan- 
deliers, and went very briskly at 
our amusement. 

I was one of those who most 
readily voted for the game. My 


dinner had been taken with one 
or two acquaintances, and we had 


drunk pretty freely to the health 
of the gallant sailors whom we 
believed to have captured our once 
potent enemy. By this means I 
had lost the coolness and caution 
with which I had attended the gam- 
ing-table ever since my return to 
town. And yet, as sometimes hap- 
pens with men who have become 
a little elevated, 1 was strangely 
cautious on a point which probably 
would have engaged the attention 
of very few men at such a time. 
After dinner it kept recurring to 
my mind that I was now almost 
invariably a winner, and that if I 
should attempt to carry home a 
sum of any magnitude while there 
were such crowds in the streets, I 
might be robbed. So pertinacious 
was this idea that, before going to 
Forsyth’s, I proceeded to my own 
apartments and loaded and pocket- 
ed a small pistol. This, though I 
was moved to it by wine rather 
than by reason, was an action of 
some moment, as will appear. 
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My run of luck had made me con- 
fident, and my pleasant dinner had 
not tended to make the confidence 
less. I may have begun gently 
with my stakes, but the modera- 
tion did not last long. Fortune 
favoured me, as she had often done 
of late, and I was soon ready for 
heavy ventures. To complete my 
abandonment of self-control, Cap- 
tain Menzies appeared at the table, 
evidently in a very bad humour. 
The sight of my winnings doubled 
his ferocity. He made envious re- 
marks about them, and joined him- 
self in the play in order to turn 
the tables; but I still kept my 
advantage. I had already won 
considerably, and I now won more. 

The animus of Captain Menzies 
was so manifest, and he so betrayed 
his desire that I should lose, that 
the rest of the company, fearing a 
quarrel, withdrew one by one from 
the game, and left it a duel, as it 
were, between Menzies and me. 
Of course ntost of them knew of 
our rivalry in another field; and 
so they stood as onlookers, and 
made jokes as we players grew hot 
with gambling rage. It was soon 
evident that my good-luck was not 
to be resisted. I, knowing that I 
had netted something handsome, 
wished to secure it, and was mod- 
erate. Menzies was for a time 
furious, and would have recklessly 
increased the stakes had I not ob- 
jected. He seemed at last to 
allow that I had been right in 
keeping the play within reasonable 
bounds—indeed he could hardly 
fail to perceive that my caution 
alone saved him from being utterly 
ruined. 

Whether it may have been the 
dawning upon him of this truth or 
not that caused his manner to 
change I cannot tell, but, certes, 
he abated much of his ferocity to- 
wards the end of our contest, and 
at last became quite polite, affect- 
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ing gaiety, and even making jests 
on his ill-luck. When we finished 
I was much felicitated on my suc- 
cess,—Maitland and one or two 
others admonishing me sotto voce 
that the omen was good as re- 
garded a matter nearer my heart, 
and ought not to be disregarded. 

We had commenced playing so 
early that now, when we were 
fatigued with it, the night was not 
far advanced. I was taking some 
refreshment previous to moving 
homewards, when Captain Menzies 
came up to me and said that mem- 
bers who had lately come in de- 
clared the streets to be still full of 
excited people, who, if not exactly 
riotous, were extravagantly jubi- 
lant. He therefore proposed that, 
as we were both to travel in the 
same direction, it might be safer 
for us to go together through the 
crowd. As I knew myself to be 
worth robbing, I thought there 
might be good sense in this ar- 
rangement, notwithstanding that 
it would vex me with a distaste- 
ful companion. After a moment’s 
consideration I assented—I could 
hardly do otherwise. 

‘‘Very well, then,’’ the Captain 
said, ‘‘be so good as to wait for 
me a couple of minutes in the 
lobby. I want to speak to the 
steward. As soon as I have seen 
him we will start.’’ 

He went off to the offices of the 
establishment, and I proceeded to 
the lobby. More than twice the 
two minutes elapsed while I waited 
there, and there was no sign of my 
promised companion. During the 
brief period, I had been thinking 
that a man like Menzies, although 
he was unusually amiable at this 
moment, was really no protection, 
and might be the reverse. If any 
little contretemps should occur from 
among the idlers in the street, he 
would be quite likely to make a 
row; and I really did not feel the 
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slightest confidence that he would 
give me any help if we should be 
set upon, although he would expect 
me to aid him with all my might. 
These feelings being uppermost, I 
resolved that if the gallant captain 
did not appear in two minutes 
more, I would try the home pas- 
sage by myself. 

He did not show within the pre- 
scribed time, and so I set forth. 
There were large crowds of people * 
collected about, but I don’t think 
many of them were in a mischiev- 
ous humour, although they cer- 
tainly were frolicsome, and treated 
me to some rather broad jokes. 
Coming at last to a space which 
was comparatively deserted, and 
where I saw an empty chair, I got 
into the latter, desiring the chair- 
men to take me by as quiet by- 
streets as they could find to my 
apartments. As I was swung 
along, I thought that Menzies 
might have something disagreeable 
to say about my having gone off 
alone; but I really did not care. 
He had not kept time, and I 
should be very short with him if 
he should pretend to be aggrieved. 
I arrived at home without acci- 
dent, and proceeded to bestow my 
winnings in a place of safety. 

This done, my mind was at ease. 
My feeling towards the crowds 
was completely changed, now that 
I had no property about my per- 
son; and I even felt disposed to 
go out among them, and observe 
how they were amusing them- 
selves. Before doing so, I drew 
the watch from my fob, unpinned 
my brooch, and took from my 
breast-pocket the little pistol, 
which, as it may be remembered, 
I had from a prompting of pru- 
dence taken to the club. But, 
on second thoughts, I did not 
leave the weapon behind me. It 
might be useful on such a night ; 
and so having looked to the prim- 
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ing, and satisfied myself that it 
was ready for service, I returned 
the pistol‘to my pocket, and issued 
forth. 

There were bands of music in 
many places braying forth ‘Rule 
Britannia’; singers were perform- 
ing ‘‘ The battle ofthe Nile,” ‘“Tom 
Tough,” and other nautical ballads, 
the people joining in chorus. 
Then, as if remembering that a 
’ souvenir or two wholly Caledonian 
would be a pleasant variety, they 
shouted approval of ‘‘ The Black 
Watch’? and ‘‘ Hey, Johnny 
Coup.’”’ Here and there the mem- 
bers of some guild or fraternity 
marched about with torches and 
banners. But the great majority 
of the citizens were in groups, talk- 
ing over the momentous event 


which they supposed to have taken 
place, and calculating the conse- 
quences to Europe, to France, to 
the British Isles, and especially to 
the good city of Edinburgh. I 


need scarcely offer an explanation 
of my making my way, little by 
little, to Mr Macleod’s house, 
near which I was pleased to see 
that there was not much excite- 
ment. Satisfied that there was 
no cause there for alarm, I wand- 
ered into some of the cross streets 
of the neighbourhood, getting my 
head cool as I did so, and endeav- 
ouring to produce the kind of 
healthy fatigue that conduces to 
sound sleep. 

Atter a time I was in a quarter 
which I did not know, and which 
did not appear to be over-respect- 
able, so I prepared to retreat to 
a less suspicious region, when sud- 
denly a tumult of some kind com- 
pelled my attention. A gentle- 
man (so he appeared by his dress) 
came at a quick pace along the 
street, followed by some half-dozen 
men in sailors’ costume, who were 
shouting Cosh or MCosh, and 
mixing the name with such ex- 
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pressions as ‘‘swindler,’’ ‘‘ Damm 
him, old villain, we'll pay him 
now!’’ On the person pursued 
coming near to me, I felt sure 
that it was Mr Macleod, Aline’s 
father; but there was little time 
to think then about his identity, 
for the two foremost sailors were 
upon him, seized his person, and 
threw him down. hat further 
ruffianism they might have been 
guilty of I know not, but it was 
quite necessary to stop them, and 
clear that I, being one against 
odds, could do so by only one 
means. I drew my pistol, fired, 
and disabled one sailor, which 
action rather startled the assailant 
who was next him. ‘* What the 
deuce do you mean ?’’ I said, taking 
advantage of the little shock 
which my pistol had created; ‘‘ are 
you going to murder this gentle- 
man ?’’ 

‘‘Gentlemen be d——d,”’ replied 
the other who had assaulted Mr 
Macleod. ‘(Old M’Cosh is noth- 
ing but a cheat that sucks the 
blood of poor sailors.’’ 

‘¢There is no M’Cosh here,” I 
retorted. ‘‘This is a gentleman 
named Macleod who lives in the 
High Street, and is a friend of 
mine. You have made an awk- 
ward mistake. Help me to lift 
him up.” 

Most of the sailors were clus- 
tering about the man whom I had 
wounded. The one whom I ad- 
dressed seemed rather disconcert- 
ed. Perhaps he fancied that I 
had another pistol ready; at any 
rate he became calmer, and gave a 
hand towards assisting Mr Mac- 
leod, who had not risen. As we 
got him on his feet and made him 
lean against a porch, I said, ‘Tell 
them your name, sir; I fancy 
they have made a mistake.”’ 

‘My name is Macleod,” he an- 
swered, feebly. 

As this agreed with what I had 
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said, the fellow saw that they had 
made a mess of it. Presently a 
passenger, attracted by our group, 
came up, and called out, ‘Mr 
Macleod! can that be you, sir? 
What on earth can be the mean- 
ing of this? ’’ 

The sailor now seemed disposed 
to back out of the affair if he 
could. Seeing that they had been 
avenging themselves on the wrong 
person, and that punishment was 
likely to follow their prank, I 
took no further notice of him, but, 
with the aid of the man who had 
recognised Mr Macleod, began 
to pilot the latter towards his 
home. The chairmen were, I 
presume, amusing themselves and 
discussing the news, like the rest 
.of the world, for not a chair could 
be seen; and perhaps this was as 
well, since the old gentleman was 
but little injured, and the effort 
required to make his way home on 
foot, I think, restored his equan- 
imity more quickly and effectually 
than any other process would have 
done. As we went along he can- 
not be said to have conversed, 
but he kept making short excla- 
mations, such as, ‘‘ The villains 
would have murdered me,—they 
would ; I could see they were set 
upon bloodshed.’’ ‘* Mr Cameron, 
I owe my life to you. You've 
proved yourself a faithful ally.” 
*T’ll not forget it,—no, never.”’ 
‘‘ How that savage seized me! I 
gave myself for lost.’’ ‘* Heaven 
be thanked over and over, but you 
helped me nobly, sir.” ‘‘ Did ye 
not shoot one of the bloodthirsty 
wretches ? ”’ 

A quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought us to his door. Aline, 
who had, I suspect, looked for him 
earlier, came anxiously into the 
hall to meet him. She, of course, 
perceived that something was 
amiss; but I assured her that her 
father, though he had had great 
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cause for alarm, was uninjured, and 
that a little rest and refreshment 
would soon restore him. As she 
was a sensible girl, she accepted 
this assurance, and addressed her- 
self to setting him at his ease and 
administering restoratives, instead 
of asking questions and demand- 
ing an explanation. The affair 
became clearer in a very little 
time. The citizen who had aided 
in conducting the iil-used gentle- 
man home, took his leave when he 
saw him safe in the hands of his 
household ; and I would have done 
the same, had not Mr Macleod par- 
ticularly desired me to remain. 
After a short while he recovered 
his self-possession, and told us that 
he had made his way into regions 
almost unknown to him, in conse- 
quence of a summons, purporting 
to be of the greatest urgency, 
which he had received ‘from an 
old Highlandman—a Macleod, in 
fact, from Skye. He had befriended 
this ancient person for many years, 
and could not now forsake him 
in distress, or possibly at the point 
of death. Therefore, inconvenient 
as the day was, and impossible as 
he found it to hire a conveyance, 
he had proceeded on foot to the 
old man’s home. The elder was 
in a state of the greatest anxiety 
when he arrived, but not, as it 
proved, on his own account, but 
for the sake of his visitor. He 
was, it seemed, a seer, and he had 
had warning of a great danger 
which impended over his benefac- 
tor and clansman. No time, he 
thought, should be lost in com- 
municating the imminence of this 
peril; he was unable from rheu- 
matism to walk, and therefore he 
had pressed Mr Macleod to go to 
him. The peril, as things turned 
out, was created by the gentle- 
man’s compliance with the sum- 
mons. 

On his way back, which he was 
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pursuing very leisurely, Mr Mac- 
leod heard on a sudden a man 
call out, ‘‘ As sure as death, there’s 
that false old devil, old M’Cosh! 
He’ll have been at more of his 
iniquitous work—and on such a 
day, too!”’ Presently a woman’s 
voice put in, ‘‘Is that the scanda- 
lous old rogue? ’’ and presently he 
found that people were gathering 
about him, making abusive re- 
marks, getting louder and louder 
with their tongues, and assuming 
a most threatening manner. When 
he found that he was the object 
of their scurrility, he attempted to 
say to those nearest to him that he 
was a stranger there, and they 
must be mistaking him for another 
person. But close to him there 
happened to stalk a shrew who, 
directly he opened his mouth to 
remonstrate, set.up a savage yell 
which drowned his voice ; and, clap- 
ping his hands as if setting on 
a pack of dogs, she exhorted the 
mob to tar and feather him. Here- 
upon he quickened his pace; and 
thinking he perceived a broader 
street in front of him, traversing 
that in which they were, he made 
a run for it. This excited his tor- 
mentors more highly than before. 
They gave chase, and burst with 
him into the wider thoroughfare, 
which was the one in which I 
was strolling, and where I became 
a witness of his danger. 

‘* Papa,” said Aline, when he 
had given this account of himself, 
‘¢was there not some other occa- 
sion on which you were confounded 
with somebody named M’Cosh ?”’ 

‘¢ There was,’’ replied her father ; 
‘‘and, I think, more than one. 
The man is a contractor for some 
supply to the shipping, and, more- 
over, a bailie. How he and I 
came to resemble each other I 
cannot imagine, but there must 
be a resemblance.”’ 

Nothing could be more flatter- 


ing, or more gratifying to me, than 
the terms in which he, speaking 
to his daughter, acknowledged the 
value of the assistance which he 
had that night received from me, 
I thought he would never have 
done with his praises, when he 
was at length interrupted by the 
entrance of Captain Menzies. That 
gentleman, as he came in and made 
his salutation, told them he had 
not been able to retire to rest 
after a day of such bustle without 
ascertaining that they were safe 
and sound. He, clearly, knew 
nothing of Mr Macleod’s adven- 
ture, and he was talking on in his 
awkward pompous way, when sud- 
denly he literally gasped, turned 
pale, and staggered. He had not 
before vouchsafed a look towards 
me, and it seemed to be the sight 
of me that produced such emotion 
in him as if he had seen a spectre 
rise. After a moment the man 
attempted to speak to me, and 
literally was unable to articulate. 
Whether he intended to reproach 
me for not waiting for him in 
Forsyth’s lobby, I know not, for 
he never spoke at all. Finally, 
after exhibiting the most inex- 
plicable emotion, he fled from the 
room, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, from the house, leaving 
everybody quite horrified by his 
conduct. In the beginning of his 
attack, I, seeing that something 
was greatly troubling and incapa- 
citating him, went towards him 
with a view of rendering assist- 
ance; wat his disorder seemed to 
be so intensified by my propin- 
quity, that the greatest service I 
could render was to keep out of 
his sight. 

Mr Macleod seemed quite stun- 
ned while the strange scene was 
going on; and Aline was so terri- 
fied by the man’s irrational vio- 
lence, that she could only clasp her 
hands wildly, and attach herself 
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closely to her father’s chair. The 
disturbance, fortunately, did not 
last long; and the creator of it 
having staggered from the room, 
I was able to say a few words 
tending to throw some light on 
what had happened. I first en- 
treated Miss Macleod to be seated 
and calm herself, and then told 
of the excited state in which Cap- 
tain Menzies had shown himself 
at Forsyth’s some hours ago, of 
his severe losses there, and of the 
probability that, after we separ- 
ated, he had again resorted to the 
bottle for support. As to his 
paroxysm having apparently been 
brought on by the sight of me, I 
mentioned how we had !ast parted 
on unusually amicable terms ; but 
I added that my form might cer- 
tainly be associated with his losses, 
and if he had been drinking again 
to excess since they occurred, a 
new fury might have raged within 
him on meeting one so intimately 
connected with his misfortune. If 
this were not the correct explana- 
tion, it was the best I had to offer. 

We had soon done with the un- 
toward incident. Mr Macleod was 
glad to return to comments on his 
own. adventures ;. and he extolled 
the service which I had rendered 
him rather beyond what my mod- 
esty could bear. I admit, how- 
ever, that, if I was to be praised 
to my face, it was delightful to be 
praised in face of Aline also—and 
by her own father, too, who of old 
could find nothing better than 
depreciatory remarks and cold 
looks for me. 

The man must be dull indeed 
who does not understand how I 
made use of this happy oppor- 
tunity to make myself agreeable 
to Miss Macleod. She did not 
show the least repugnance to being 
propitiated ; and the little visit, 
brief as it was, was more delight- 
ful than any that I had ever paid 
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at that house. For myself, I could 
feel neither fatigue nor heaviness ; 
I could have stayed up all night 
enjoying the fairy favours which 
had so suddenly bestowed them- 
selves upon me. But I knew that 
Mr Macleod required rest after 
his adventures, and I thought, too, 
that Aline’s nerves had had trial 
enough to make a night’s rest very 
desirable for her. Therefore I 
magnanimously insisted upon tak- 
ing my leave, and did so, receiving 
again warm expressions of good- 
will, and permission to call in the 
morning to make inquiries. 

I had had, it cannot but be ad- 
mitted, a sufficiently trying day. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, 
spite of the pleasurable things 
which my mind had to feed upon, 
I managed to sleep soundly. But 
my dreams were as rosy aS my 
waking thoughts; Aline’s beau- 
teous form pervaded the beatific 
visions, her smile gave light to 
every scene; and notwithstanding 
the improved prospect that I was 
waking to, I almost reproached 
the dog-day rays which put an 
end to the delicious enchant- 
ment. 

I did not rise early, so that by 
the time I had breakfasted it was 
scarcely too early to proceed to 
the High Street and make my in- 
quiries; so I was spared even the 
pangs of a lover’s impatience. The 
streets were now almost empty, 
the late crowds being for the most 
part employed in sleeping off their 
excitement. It was going to be 
another blazing day; but what 
cared Lif it had been equatorial ? 
It would have required a large 
accumulation of external troubles 
to dash my joy. How different 
was the light on everything in 
nature from that which I had 
been in the habit of seeing as I 
made this same excursion on pre- 
vious occasions! Then gloom, 
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doubt, and a heavy heart; now 
radiance, exultation, rapture! I 
had, however, amid my transports, 
discretion sufficient to make me 
remember, now and then, that the 
battle was yet to win; and, altered 
as things were for the better, the 
time had not come for taking my 
armour off. 

Aline Macleod had risen be- 
times, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of last evening. 1 ventured to 
hope that she expected an early 
visit from me, and had resolved 
that I should not be disappointed. 
She received me as kindly as I 
could have desired; but I per- 
ceived, as soon as I saw her, a 
look of anxiety, and a restlessness 
of manner which surprised, and 
indeed alarmed me. To my in- 
quiries after her health and after 
that of her father, she gave satis- 
factory answers; still I feared that 
something was vexing her, and I 
said so. 

‘¢ There is nothing affecting my- 
self specially, but of course this 
news is very disturbing.” 

‘‘What?’’ I said. ‘Is there 
further news? Has Napoleon 
escaped from our ships ?’”’ 

“IT am not alluding to war 
news, but to the strange and sad 
things that have come to light in 
the city this morning.”’ 

‘¢T am ashamed, Miss Macleod, 
to be so ignorant; but I did not 
waste a moment in hearing or 
reading news, so eager was I to 
ascertain that you had not suf- 
fered from. the events of last 
night.” 

Aline simply bent her head in 
acknowledgment of my anxiety on 
her account as she replied, ‘‘ There 
is a shocking story going about 
which states that Captain Menzies 
was last night engaged in some 
affray, and that he has wounded 
Bailie M’Cosh, the very man for 
whom my father was mistaken. 


I hear that he is actually in 
custody.” 

‘‘Well,’’ I replied, ‘‘ when he 
left us last night he seemed likely 
enough to do something indiscreet, 
But what can possibly have thrown 
him in the way of this M’Cosh?” 

‘« As far as I can understand the 
affair, answered Aline, ‘‘it took 
place before he came here and 
showed such excitement.”’ 

‘<In that case,’’ I said, ‘‘ it must 
have happened just after he left 
Forsyth’s, and officers must have 
been in search of him at the very 
time when he was here.”’ 

We soon heard plenty more 
of this strange matter. Several 
different accounts obtained some 
currency, but the story, as it sur- 
vived investigation, was this: The 
Bailie M’Cosh had, on the even- 
ing previous, not chosen to return 
home by his usual route (which 
would have taken him over the 
very ground where poor Mr Mac- 
leod had been. in so great peril), 
but had takén a longer and less 
frequented way. Possibly he may 
have had a suspicion that he would 
not be allowed to pass through the 
sailors without receiving some 
token of their feeling towards 
him; but he did not say this. He 
had gone far away from his office, 
and had reached a somewhat re- 
tired street, when he was aware of 
two men near him, between whom 
high words were passing. He 
drew back, not caring to be mixed 
in their dispute; but he observed 
that one of the disputants moved 
in such a manner as to keep close 
tohim. The other moved in the 
same direction, because he ap- 
peared to be pressing on, and re- 
proaching his companion. Pre- 
sently the Bailie saw this man’s 
face and heard him say, ‘Curse 


you, you have cheated and ruined . 


me; and I'll have your life.” 
Upon that the Bailie received a 
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stabin his breast, and fell. The 
assassin made off; but the ex- 


citement of that night was such, 
that there was somebody alive in 
even the least-frequented thorough- 
fares. Two men who had been 
conversing not far off heard the 
scuffle, and pursued the runaway. 
They had nearly apprehended him 
when, rushing through a wynd, he 
mingled with a dense crowd and 
escaped for the moment. Both 
had held him in view long enough 
to be able to identify him; and 
one of them having formerly been 
a waiter at Forsyth’s, knew his 
name and where he was to to 
found. 

These men sent help also to the 
wounded Bailie; and I may state 
here that the Bailie, when the 
proper time came, was able to 
swear to his assailant. 

What puzzled everybody was, 
who had been Menzies’s companion 
with whom he quarrelled? He 
seemed to have cleverly separated 
himself from the rest of the group, 
and to have escaped all recogni- 
tion from those who gave evidence 
against Menzies. He, Menzies, 
professed to be most anxious to 
make a clean breast, and to name 
his companion, whom (and not 
Bailie M’Cosh) he declared that 
he had stabbed im self-defence. He 
had hardly, as he said, known of 
. the Bailie’s existence; and he 
had not—he could not have— 
harboured any ill-will to him. 
And whom does any reader sup- 
pose to have been the comrade? 
- I, even I, was the person 
named ! 

A more unfortunate invention 
could hardly have been made. I 
have given in this narrative an 
account of how I employed my 
time after I left Forsyth’s on 


that evening. Then witnesses, in 
ample numbers, came to prove that 
I was never near the scene of the 
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affray between the time of my 
carrying off my winnings and 
Captain Menzies’s appearance, late 
at night, and after the Bailie was 
stabbed, at Mr Macleod’s. I my- 
self, who was accused of no mis- 
behaviour in the matter, and 
therefore had no reason for mak- 
ing mystery, gave evidence to the 
effect that I knew nothing what- 
ever about any part of the busi- 
ness, having been elsewhere en- 
gaged while it was in progress. 

There was, I confess, in this 
perplexing matter one circum- 
stance which made me doubt 
whether the Captain could be wil- 
fully and recklessly lying in the 
account which he gave of the 
affray—I allude to the terror and 
horror which he manifested when 
he recognised me afterwards in 
Miss Macleod’s drawing-room. If 
he thought that he had stabbed 
me to the heart an hour or more 
before, ’twere little wonder that my 
appearance there—calm and sound 
—should have, for the moment, 
deprived him of his reason. And 
I began to think that the frenzied 
gambler, distracted by wine and 
his losses, had really, through some 
hallucination, imagined that he 
had struck me when he wounded 
the Bailie. 

But I ought to give Menzies’s 
account of the whole affair, as he 
thought proper to render it. It 
was authentically given to the 
public at last. 

Menzies declared that, when he 
returned from the offices to the 
lobby at Forsyth’s, on the evening 
when he and I played together, he 
found me waiting for him, as had 
been arranged between us. He 
left the house (so he said) with me, 
and, in order to observe the lively 
condition of the streets, induced 
me to walk towards what was sub- 
sequently the scene of the Bailie’s 
misfortune, which was some way 
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distant from our club. On our 
way thither we got into a dispute 
which waxed warm, and then hot- 
ter and hotter. At last I made a 
personal attack on him, and he, 
purely in self-defence, drew a dag- 
ger, and aimed at me a blow which 
fell on the unhappy M’Cosh. He 
carried the dagger because of the 
excited crowds in the streets. He 
had borrowed it from the steward 
at Forsyth’s during the interview 
with him before he left. 

Now this difficulty about Men- 
zies’s companion was never satis- 
factorily dispelled. That some- 
body had accompanied him there 
could be no doubt; but who was 
that somebody? Menzies declared 
that I was the man—an assertion 
which I indignantly and solemly 
deny ; an assertion which has been, 
by overwhelming evidence, dis- 
proved in a court of law. Yet 
the disproval is only a very partial 
solution ; the desideratum was that 
this person, so essential to the 
due exposition of the case, should 
be identified,—and he never was. 

Many times there came over 
my mind strange ideas to which I 
could not venture to give utter- 
ance, and which, indeed, I en- 
deavoured, though not successful- 
ly, to banish from my mind. Mr 
Macleod came cruelly near to my 
secret unhappiness when, one day 
at dinner at his house, he said, 
jestingly, ‘‘ Now, Mr Cameron, if 
we could only take a Highland 
liberty with your personality, and 
establish that you have a double, 
or second self, the law might be 
satisfied ; without that, it has to 
deal with a very strange mystery.” 
J knew more about such dualities 
than he did. They had not oper- 
ated to my disadvantage, so far, 
but quite the contrary. 

Seeing, then, that the idea of 
a second ego, though only playfully 
entertained, had entered into an- 
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other human mind, I began to give 
it freer admission into mine. And 
it was not long before I framed 
a conjecture of the course which 
events had taken. My belief was, 
and still is, that Menzies, when he 
came into Forsyth’s lobby, did see 
me, or what he took to be me. 
He went among the crowds with 
me (as he thought) at his elbow; 
and he led the way to the lone 
spot where the blow was struck, 
his companion not objecting to, 
but rather encouraging, the move- 
ment thither. Then there came 
the quarrel and the blow. The 
other / put himself close to Bailie 
M’Cosh, and then disappeared as 
the stab was delivered. This ex- 
planation can readily be accepted 
bya man who knows what I know 
of magical matters. But there 
still remains the unpleasant reflec- 
tion that the Bailie received a 
serious injury simply, as it were, 
that my affairs might go on in 
greater prosperity. But further 
rumination brought more light and 
more contentment even on this 
head. The Bailie, as 1 now began 
tosee, was doomed to mischance 
that night. He got away from it 
in one fourm, and Mr Macleod was 
near to becoming his substitute ; 
but he fell in with the inevitable 
in another form. Let meadd also, 
that 1 do not believe one syllable 
about the quarrel: that, I am sure, 
was a lie invented by Menzies. If 
I can understand anything, I per- 
ceive most plainly that Menzies 
intended to murder me that night ; 
and that he would have done it 
had I, and not my simulacrum, 
been with him. 1 recall the sud- 
den manner in which, towards the 
end of our play, he changed the 
fierceness which he had been dis- 
playing all the evening into gay 
politeness; how he proposed that 
we should walk together ; and how 
he left me for a few minutes, prob- 
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ably to make preparations for the 
foul deed. He was heard, just be- 
fore he struck, to accuse his com- 
panion of having cheated and ruined 
him. Now I remember the strong 
impulse by which I was prompted 
to depart from Forsyth’s without 
waiting for him, and think myself 
well out of the tangles of that 
weird night. 

Carried away by these ideas, 
which I have never uttered to a 
living soul, and can only reveal to 
my posterity, I have strayed far 
from the course of my narrative. 
Let me resume the thread. Bailie 
M’Cosh’s wound was soon found 
not to be mortal: shortly it ap- 
peared that it was not dangerous, 
only severe. The fact that no 
homicide had occurred, tended to, 
in some degree, mitigate the public 
indignation against Menzies; the 
absence of all animus, and the con- 
viction that he must have been de- 
mented on the occasion, further 
helped him; and then the impene- 
trable mystery about his companion 
left a haze about juries and judges, 
and inclined them to a lenient view 
of his case. He escaped with six 
months’ imprisonment where many 
thought he ought to have been 
hanged. 

Of course he disappeared from 
the society of which I never thought 
him an ornament, thus clearing the 
stage for me. Everything, indeed, 
seemed to have been working in 
conspiracy for the furtherance of 
my desires. I had earned Mr 
Macleod’s favour and gratitude; 
I was as prosperous as I had been 
before my fall; my rival was dis- 
posed of,—and all this was brought 
about by an unintelligible power, 
while I remained little more than 
passive, following most extraordi- 
nary advice. 

Although I could not but be 
intensely interested in the trial 
and sentence of Menzies (which 





were not concluded until about 
three months after the evening 
when the premature intelligence 
of the capture of Buonaparte was 
received), I am happy to say that 
throughout this period I had other 
interests and other occupations 
which were of no small import- 
ance. Mr Macleod, after the 
evening above-named, was only too 
ready to discard Captain Menzies 
from his good graces. Of course 
that gallant person, being in cus- 
tody, could do nothing in the way 
of active pretension to Miss Mac- 
leod’s hand. Her father had evi- 
dently been converted to a belief 
in my merits ; he was profuse in 
his attentions, and ‘‘ oft invited 
me.’’ I was allowed to be the 
escort of Aline and Mrs Fergus 
Fraser, or whichever female friend ~ 
she chose to go abroad with, in 
their morning excursions. Every- 
body conspired to give me the op- 
portunities that I used to long in 
vain for ; and I so used them that, 
long before Menzies’s fate was 
sealed in the law courts, my 
fortune as the accepted lover and 
future husband of my adored Aline 
was secured. Mr Macleod, in ac- 
cordance with the general approval 
of me which of late he had been at 
no pains to conceal, readily sanc- 
tioned the engagement, and promis- 
ed to be most liberal in the endow- 
ment of his daughter. The houses 
of Cameron and Macleod were all 
astir at the prospect of the alliance. 

Our wedding took place in the 
autumn of 1815 with much cir- 
cumstance and much gaiety. Mait- 
land was my groomsman. I will 
not give further particulars, but 
say that I was supremely happy, 
and that I am to this day well 
pleased with the wife of my 
choice. 

It must have been two years 
after my marriage, when my eldest 
son was an infant of only a few 
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months old, that I went with my 
dear wife and my infant heir for 
an excursion to my _ Shetland 
house, Quarda. There was little 
change among the servants since 
I had left them. The man who 
had seen my resemblance in the 
study was still employed about 
the property, and he came to ex- 
press his delight at my reappear- 
ance, and the relief of mind that 
he experienced at finding that he 
had been mistaken in his fore- 
bodings. ‘‘ After what ye ken o’,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I never thought to see 
your face again ; yet here ye stand 
sound and hearty. I'll think nae 
mair o’ thae aule-wives’ tales.’’. 

I wish to make known also 
that, immediately after my return 
to Quarda, I examined the secure 
recess in which I firmly believed 
that I had deposited the hepta- 
gon and crystal. There I found 
Maggie’s cordial wrapped up and 
placed exactly as I had enveloped 
and set the other article. There is 
a possibility of a mistake having 
been made ; if so, I must have lost 
my wits for the moment in which 
I made it, and it was a lucky 
error for me, as I should have 
been without guidance, and should 
probably have lost courage after 
my return to Edinburgh, had not 
the heptagon so _ unexpectedly 
turned up for my relief. 

It is true that I was sound and 
hearty as the servant had said, 
and I may add that I was pros- 
perous. The causes of my pros- 
perity I hardly understood myself, 
while, at the same time, there was 
nothing connected with it that 
need cause me the slightest self- 
reproach. Nevertheless, out of it 
had arisen a little secret dissatis- 
faction, which, now that I had a 
son who would, as I hoped, suc- 
ceed to my property and social 
position, was much increasing. My 
little cross was this. It was a 


most natural thing that my wife 
should inquire how it came about 
that I, after having suddenly left 
Edinburgh, a ruined and despair- 
ing man, so soon reappeared. She 
did speak of this both before and 
after our marriage. I told her 
in reply what was strictly true— 
namely, that I found absence from 
her insupportable, and that, at 
last, throwing prudence aside, I 
had rushed back to the capital, 
hoping for hardly any _ greater 
gratification than to look on her 
beauty from a distance; that for- 
tune had enormously and _ unex- 
pectedly rewarded this movement 
of true love and admiration, and 
brought me to the fulfilment of 
my dearest wishes. 

The above was, as I have said, 
strictly true; but every one who 
has read the foregoing narrative 
must be aware that it was not the 
whole truth, and that I could not 
reveal the whole truth to her 
without leading her to doubt my 
sanity or the purity of my religious 
belief. And this impossibility of 
telling the whole truth raised in 
my mind the suspicion that a com- 
merce which I dared not acknow- 
ledge could not be altogether right. 
Then I occupied myself with the 
question, Where did I go wrong? 
and I distinctly and honestly say 
that, setting aside the fact that, 
after my first acquaintance with 
my strange visitor and _ resem- 
blance, I did voluntarily bring 
about other conferences, there was 
nothing which seemed to call for 
remorse. I had been instigated 
to do nothing, I had done nothing, 
dishonourable or dishonest. On 
the other hand, I had received in- 
calculable benefit. I had made no 


compact of any kind, and did not 
feel that I had in any way com- 
promised myself. The good genius, 
or whatever it was which wrought 
for me, had been propitiated by 
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an ancestor whom I never saw. I 
had no evidence that even he had 
procured the goodwill of the genius 
by illicit means. 
Notwithstanding that I thus 
made a good case for myself, I 
think I should have ended the 
doubt by destroying, as summarily 
as old Prospero did, all relics and 
appliances of the weird studies, 
had it not struck me forcibly that 
this sprite, this influence, was an 


heirloom. Though I might, through - 


tenderness of conscience, choose to 
separate myself from such a power, 
had I any right to deprive the 
eldest son of my line, for as long as 
that line may endure, of what had 
proved in my own case to be a po- 
tent and beneficent auxiliary ? 

The end of this self-communion 
was, first, That in future the inter- 
course with the invisible world 
should never be resorted to by 
myself except in the most urgent 
necessity; second, That I would 
remove from their present place in 
the study at Quarda, and carefully 
secure, all the remains of my grand- 
father’s mystical studies; third, 
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That I would prepare for the use 
of my son and successor (whom 
alone, after my death, these mys- 
teries could concern) a clear ac- 
count of the power which he would 
possess as the heir of Angus Cam- 
eron, of the place where the treas- 
ures of the said Angus were now 
deposited, and of the manner in 
which (so far as my experience 
went) the heptagonal box was to 
be used. 

The instructions to my son and 
successor under this head will be 
found by him in paper No. 8 of 
the blue series. 

Having now stated, for the in- 
formation of my posterity (who are 
not to peruse these papers until 
sixty years from this present 1825, 
my eldest son being elsewhere in- 
structed as to matters which con- 
cern himself separately), these 
curious passages in my history, of 
which no human being save myself 
is at the time of this writing con- 
scious, I go on to narrate an inter- 
esting circumstance in the life of 
my brother Donald, the sailor. 
He, &c., &c. 


[The MS. here turns to a totally new subject, and it is thought con- 


venient to extract no more of it for the present. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF KAISER WILHELM. 


In the summer of 1880 I happened 
to find myself in the lovely little 
town of Gastein in Austria. Only 
courtesy, and the fact that there ex- 
isted a portly, red-faced dignitary 
claiming the title of mayor, could 
excuse the irregular, untidy, beauti- 
ful little spot being called a town ; 
for a few straggling houses of the 
very plainest kind, one large edi- 
fice called the Baderschloss, and a 
tolerably comfortable hotel oppo- 
site, with the old Roman Catholic 
church on one side of a turbulent 
stream, and a new German Pro- 
testant chapel on the other, were 
the only buildings in the place. 
A great roaring waterfall, tum- 
bling and splashing into this same 
stream, divided the quaint little 
settlement into two distinct halves, 
and high hills rising on either side 
shut in the smiling valley, green 
with luxuriant verdure, and gay 
with a multitude of bright-coloured 
wild flowers. 

No railroad came within miles 
of the place, and to reach it one 
was obliged to drive in rumbling 
diligences, or queer conveyances 
which were neither cart nor car- 
riage, drawn by horses harnessed 
on one side of a pole, in a curious 
fashion peculiar to Austria. 

To this out-of-the-way valley, 
hidden among the hills, Kaiser 
Wilhelm was to come for his annual 
visit to the baths, and the excite- 
ment among the inhabitants in- 
creased as the day of his arrival 
drew near. Triumphal arches were 
erected along the route by which 
he must come, and the word Wi/- 
kommen awaited him on every 
side. The occupants of the Bader- 
schloss were turned out bodily to 
make room for the imperial suite ; 
and fastidious travellers were, per- 


force, obliged to content themselves 
with very modest quarters in build- 
ings calling themselves inns, but 
being in fact hardly much more 
than houses of well-to-do peasants, 
Together with some friends I had 
rooms at one of these extremely 
primitive establishments, and our 
landlord informed us, with no little 
pride, that the Hof-Prediger, who 
was to be sent from Berlin to con- 
duct the Church services during the 
Emperor’s stay at Gastein, would 
also reside under his roof. In 
pretty German fashion a Wilkom- 
men was prepared for the divine, 
as well as for the Kaiser; and flow- 
ers were arranged in his room, 
some of them forming the friend- 
ly word of greeting upon a broad 
band of green across the door. 

I was out at the actual moment of 
the Herr Prediger’s arrival; but the 
following day, when writing by my 
open window, I noticed a man of 
venerable and dignified appearance, 
with long white hair, walking in the 
garden, and concluded he must be 
the fasteur appointed to minister 
to the spiritual needs of the Em- 
peror. A little later I laid aside 
my pen, and opening the ancient 
instrument which did duty for. a 
piano, began singing some favourite 
bits of Schubert. Scarcely had I 
finished a verse, when the door of 


my sitting-room was flung open, | 


and, unannounced, the man whose 
calm and dignified appearance I 
had just made a mental note of, 
stood before me in a state of visible 
agitation. 

‘*You sing! and in German! 
Mein Gott, I am saved !”’ 

I certainly thought him lost, so 
far as mind and manners were con- 
cerned ; but truth, like murder, 
seems to come out sooner or later ; 
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and in rapid German, which taxed 
my attention to the utmost, the 
good man explained the situation. 
In all Gastein it seemed there were 
no voices to be found equal to the 
task of singing in the Sunday ser- 
vices—and in singing, I may re- 
mark en passant, exists almost the 
entire German form of worship. 
Besides, his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor William was particular 
as to what kind of music he heard, 
even in the wilds of Austria. 

The perplexity of the case was 
evident. With all his eloquence 
the Hof-Prediger urged me to help 
him to solve the difficulty. I pro- 
tested, with an equal flow of lan- 
guage. Howcould I—a foreigner, 
having spent little more than twelve 
months in trying to master a lan- 
guage which Mark Twain assures 
us requires at least thirty years to 
learn? How was it possible for me 
to face a church full of Germans, 
to say nothing of the Emperor 
himself, and calmly to sing to 
them in their native tongue? But 
my resistance was all in vain: the 
old man’s distress was piteous, and 
very real, and he pleaded eloquent- 
ly and well. Finally I consented, 
taking my courage in both hands, 
and remembering the Frenchman’s 
receipt for success—‘‘ / audace, tou- 
jours faudace.”’ If ever a case of 
sheer and unmitigated audacity 
existed it was the present; there- 
fore devoutly trusting the recipe 
might prove a sound one, I ar- 
ranged to be at the tiny grey-stone 
church at a certain hour, and do 
my best to help in the emergency. 

Sunday came, and the limited 
space of the building was crowded, 
as the Emperor, tall and erect, his 
arm linked in that of his favourite 
aide-de-camp, General Count Lehn- 
dorff, walked up the aisle, followed 
by the suite in attendance, to the 
arm-chair set apart for his use on 
the right of the chancel. A few 
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opening chords from the organ, 
and then, in terrible earnest, the 
singing began. How or why it 
went smoothly on, I did not at the 
time, nor do I now, clearly under- 
stand; but psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, whose num- 
ber seemed interminable, all came 
at last to an end, and nothing par- 
ticularly dreadful had happened. 

The white-haired Ho/-Prediger 
was certainly the most grateful 
human being it has ever been my 
lot to meet, and with beaming 
countenance he came to tell me 
that his Majesty had asked who 
had sung, and learning that it was 
an American lady, had sent his 
thanks, at the same time express- 
ing a wish to make her acquaint- 
ance. It seemed churlish to damp 
the good man’s pleasure in bringing 
this gracious message, by suggest- 
ing the thought which had at once 
come to my own mind—namely,that 
the Imperial ear had doubtless de- 
tected the fact that, whoever the 
singer might be, she certainly was 
not a native of the Fatherland ; and 
this conviction it was which had 
prompted the courteous inquiries, 
so I merely accepted the flattering 
thanks with proper gratitude. 

At La Solitude, the pretty white 
villa half-hidden in trees, where 
Count and Countess Lehndorff were 
spending part of the summer, I had 
the honour of meeting the vener- 
able Sovereign who to-day claims 
the respect of all Europe in his 
ripe and vigorous old age, and 
whose ninetieth year of an eventful 
life has lately been celebrated at 
the palaces in Unter den Linden. 
When Countess Lehndorff pre- 
sented me to him, he began speak- 
ing in French, but so indistinctly 
that I could not comprehend a 
word of what he said. As he 
paused, and evidently awaited 
some reply, I answered in most 
respectful tones, ‘‘ Votre Majesté 
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est trop bonne,’”’—wildly hoping 
that the absolute vagueness of the 
phrase might in some way apply 
to the situation. Apparently it 
did not, for the Emperor looked a 
trifle puzzled, and then, with a 
frank smile lighting up the fine 
soldier-face, he said inquiringly— 
**You speak German? Yes, of 
course ; you were good enough to 
sing for us on Sunday.” From 
that moment it was all right; and 
in the course of the following three 
weeks, during which time I fre- 
quently had the honour of meeting 
and conversing with the Kaiser 
under Countess Lehndorff’s hos- 
pitable roof, he invariably spoke 
in his native tongue, which I had 
no difficulty in understanding. 
Every evening, when dining at a 
little table on the terrace of the 
Baderschloss, we could see Kaiser 
Wilhelm, who, having first finished 
his own dinner, would smoke his 
cigar at the open window above, 
and look down in amused interest 
at the various parties there assem- 
bled ; and when eight o’clock came, 
an open Victoria would drive up 
to the side door of the hotel, upon 
the box-seat of which, beside the 
coachman, was always the faithful 
jager who so bravely screened his 
Imperial master from the shots of 
the assassin at the time of the first 
attempt upon his life at Berlin. 
The Emperor, attended by his 
handsome aide-de-camp, who gen- 
erally went by the name of / deau 
Lehndorff, and who was a brother 
of the owner of La Solitude, would 
enter the Victoria and be rapidly 
driven to the evening’s entertain- 
ment, whatever it might be. Had 
the dance already begun, the aged 
monarch would remain quietly 
standing at the door beside his 
hostess, smiling at those he knew 
who in turn might pass him, but 
allowing no interruption of the 
dance on account of his arrival. 


So soon as the music ceased he 
would cross the room and take 
possession of the comfortable arm- 
chair, which was placed in such 
manner that he could watch the 
dancers whilst talking to any one 
with whom he might wish to con- 
verse; or else, before going to his 
own particular corner, he would 
make a tour of the room, stopping 
to speak to those he knew, or re- 
questing to have any he cared to 
know presented to him. 

At one of these sociable little 
dances a figure was introduced into 
the cotillon which struck me as 
rather a trying one, and which, I 
fear, would hardly prove a success 
in a London drawing-room. Each 
lady had given to her, on a slip of 
paper,part of a verse of some poem, 
which she was to read aloud; and 
the man who found on his slip of 
paper the remaining half of the 
verse was likewise to read it, and 
then dance with the lady. Ger- 
mans are passionately fond of 
poetry, and I was often struck by 
their familiarity with their native 
authors, therefore the responses to 
the ladies’ readings were prompt 
and ready. I rather doubt the 
same result were ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land ’’ suddenly called upon to fit 
the remaining lines to the first 
half of a verse—even with the ad- 
vantage of holding them written 
in his hand! Upon this particular 
occasion, I begged that my verse 
might be of the shortest. As a rule, 
I am thankful to say, I am not 
shy ; but to stand directly in front 
of the Emperor of Germany, sur- 
rounded by a room full of Germans 
and Austrians—myself the one 
only foreigner among them—and 
amid deep silence to read aloud 
the words of one of their favourite 
poets in the German tongue,—I 
felt to be a trifle severe upon my 
nerves. However, this ordeal, as 
the previous one of singing in the 
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church, passed off without actual 
calamity. His Majesty was good 
enough to applaud the perform- 
ance; and my destined partner 
read his part of the verse so 
promptly, and whirled me off in 
the dance so quickly, that I scarce- 
ly realised what I had done before 
it was all over. 

At another time, when I returned 
to my seat after a figure in the 
cotillon, I found the Emperor seat- 
ed beside me, he having taken my 
partner’s place during our absence. 
The old man was charming—talk- 
ing so easily and agreeably, that 
I quite forgot any previous awe 
which I might have felt. He 
spoke of his beloved Berlin, ask- 
ing if I had been there; and my 
account of the adventures which 
had befallen me in that notable 
city seemed to strike him as so 
comical, that he laughed heartily, 
and as though no cares of empire 
weighed upon his shoulders, no 
Prince Bismarck had fallen to his 
lot as Prime Minister, and no So- 
cialists awaited impatiently the 
chance of shortening his venerable 
life. Yet others felt how care- 
fully that life must be guarded if 
assassins, already baffled, were to 
be ultimately defeated; and the 
Emperor William never went for 
a morning stroll along his favour- 
ite Kaiser Promenade, that armed 
soldiers and sergents de ville did 
not precede and follow him, to see 
that no dastardly hand lay in wait 
to strike down the erect and sol- 
dierly form. Surrounded by the 
officers and gentlemen of his suite, 
he would walk along the broad 
path named after himself, or wend 
his way up the steep hillside to a 
certain point de vue where a bowl- 
ing-alley had been erected; and 
there he would watch the games, 
or even join in them himself, de- 
spite the fact that he carried the 
weight of over eighty years. One 
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would never have suspected his 
great age when conversing with 
him, or seeing the active life he led. 

When the time came for the 
Emperor to leave Gastein, he sent 
a message through his aid-de-camp 
to those whom he wished to assem- 
ble in the hall of the Baderschloss 
to bid him adieu. I was reading 
in bed, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, when the message reach- 
ed me, coupled with the intimation 
that I would be expected to pre- 
sent his Majesty with some flowers. 
The farewell ceremony was appoint- 
ed for twelve o’clock. At once I 
sent my maid to get some blue 
corn-flowers, which are the Em- 
peror’s favourites, and which in 
Germany go by the name of Xaiser- 
blumen, whilst I myself made as 
rapid a toilet as possible. The 
girl returned with only a small 
handful of the flowers—they had 
all been bespoken and bought up 
long since, in anticipation-of the 
royal departure. To present a 
trifling little bunch was out of the 
question, knowing how elaborate 
were some of the floral designs 
and bouquets already prepared ; 
so I quickly made the flowers into 
the form of a horse-shoe, fastening 
in the gold hearts of Marguerites 
as the nails. This I tied with a 
Prussian blue ribbon, upon which 
I painted in white, ‘‘G4ick auf,” 
the German for ‘‘B2n voyage.” 
My humble offering completed, I 
descended the steep hill from our 
villa, and found myself among the 
little party at the Baderschloss, 
where were assembled the mayor 
of Gastein, my friend the Ho/f- 
Prediger, Count Lehndorff, and sev- 
eral other officials, three German 
ladies and three Austrian. We 
all stood in a line around the 
hall, and waited until the Kaiser 
appeared, followed by his aide- 
de-camp. To each in turn the Em- 
peror said a few words, and the 
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ladies presented their bouquets ; 
which, after taking, his Majesty 
handed to General Lehndorff, who 
walked directly behind him in this 
farewell ‘‘progress.”” I was the 
last in line, and to my great sur- 
prise, as I offered my horse-shoe of 
flowers, the emperor drew from 
his pocket a little case containing 
a horse-shoe in gold, which he 
hoped I would wear in remem- 
brance of der alter Kaiser. Natu- 
rally I was much pleased by the 
gracious gift, which to-day is 
amongst my favourite possessions. 
I bent and kissed the old man’s 
hand, and then watched him drive 
away, surrounded by his flowers, 
feeling that I looked for the 
last time upon brave old Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 

I had myself been in Berlin 
when both attacks were made 
upon the life of the Emperor,— 
when Hoedle shot at him from 
the crowd, and Nobling from a 
window overlooking the celebrat- 
ed street, Unter den Linden. A 
curious little incident occurred 
upon the latter occasion. As the 
Emperor was going for his after- 
noon drive in the Thiergarten, he 
asked an attendant standing in the 
hall of the palace why such an 
unusual and gaily dressed crowd 
thronged the streets. 

‘They go to see the Shah of 
Persia, your Majesty,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘¢Ah! then I also must put on 
gala attire,’’ the Emperor remarked, 
smiling, and forthwith took from a 
table his Prussian helmet, replacing 
with its steel plating the military 
cloth cap which he had before 
placed on his head. When a few 
hours later he was brought back 
to the palace, wounded and bleed- 
ing, the helmet was dented in 
several places where the mixed 
shot used by Nobling had struck 


against the metal. Had the un- 
resisting cloth been there instead, 
who can tell how different the end- 
ing of the tragedy might have been? 

Two or three days after the 
attempted assassination, the old 
monarch asked to see the clothes 
he had worn on that fatal day, 
Looking at the military cape riddled 
with shot, and the dents in the 
eagle-capped helmet, he turned to 
those standing by his bedside, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, point- 
ing to the marks of the bullets, 
‘¢ Thank God, it was not one of my 
own Berlin men who did that!” - 

During those dark days in the 
German capital while it was not 
yet certain what the end might be, 
the anxious solicitude exhibited 
by all classes of society from the 
highest to the lowest, and through 
the length and breadth of the 
land, proved that if one hand had 
been found cowardly enough to fire 
at the oldest monarch in Europe, 
there were stHl thousands of men 
eager to prove themselves loyal 
subjects of the Emperor William. 

It is seldom that history records 
a life whose later years have only 
added to, instead of dimming, the 
greatness of its reputation; but at 
an age when most men have been 
laid aside as useless, and long after 
the date which even Scripture 
limits as the practical end of man, 
Kaiser Wilhelm continued to add 
new dignities and triumphs to his 
reign ; and since establishing peace, 
has nobly championed the cause of 
peace, giving all the weight of his 
great influence to keep Lurope un- 
disturbed by the horrors of war. 
Rarely has there been an old age 
more honoured, or more worthy of 
honour ; and one and all must unite 
in hoping that the rejoicings of 
the year 1887 may not be the last 
to greet the gallant Emperor at 
Berlin. 
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Labour and Capital in Australia. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE depression of trade and 
agriculture at present’ prevalent 
over nearly all the world is in 
Australia more fictitious than real. 
The unemployed are there in large 
numbers, as they are in England. 
But how different is their position 
from that of the same class at 
home! In Australia they are un- 
employed, not because there is no 
work waiting to be done; they do 
not hunger for bread and meat, but 
they thirst for unlimited beer, and 
uphold the ‘‘ eight hours a-day’”’ 
principle, which in their opinion is 
the utmost time a ‘man ought to 
be required to labour for his living. 
Sustained by a paternal Govern- 
ment with daily wages on relief 
works, paid with the money kind- 
ly provided for them out of loans 
subscribed by a credulous public 
at home, why should they work 
for private employers of labour, 
who can only afford to pay at the 
rate the state of trade justifies 
them in giving? 

‘We shall not accept work from 
you,” they say to the employers, 
‘‘ at a lower rate than Government 
pays us. No matter what is the 
state of the labour market, no 
matter how depressed trade may 
be, we must not suffer. Employers 
may be ruined, but Government 
can raise loans which will be 
utilised for public works—works 
to be made by us at a rate of 
wages which we consider necessary 
for our existence. As long as 
there is a Government, it is our 
right to demand from it that it 
should provide us with employ- 
ment and wages.”’ 

The Government, from the na- 
ture of its constitution, of neces- 
tity agrees with this. It cannot 


resist, for manhood ~ suffrage has 
laid it at the feet of the working 
classes. What they demand must 
be conceded. Loans, therefore, are 
raised, and the working man pros- 
pers for the present. What mat- 
ters it to him how much the loans 
increase, how much public debt is 
piled up? He has no future in- 
terest in the country, and as long 
as money can be borrowed, as long 
as labour can be kept up at a ficti- 
tious price, so long will he stay 
and prosper. But when the time 
comes—as it surely will come, un- 
less forms of government different 
in material respects from those at 
present in use arise to control the 
future—when no more money can 
be raised, then will the working 
man depart to some other place. 
‘«What need we look to, except 
to the present ?’’ is his cry; ‘‘ we 
have no stake in the country; 
the Government stock is not ours ; 
we can always go away and try 
the same old game elsewhere.”’ 
At the same time, the represen- 
tatives of the working classes see, 
and see very clearly, that if the 
unemployed of England and other 
countries ever become acquainted 
with the real facts of the case, and 
understand the nature of the posi- 
tion, then will their day be nearly 
done. Other men willing to work 
will flock out to their shores, and 
their trades-unions, at present the 
most powerful in the world, will 
be unable to absorb them all, and 
the price of labour will fall to its 
proper level. The result, however 
disastrous to this selfish policy, 
would be that the country, which 
at present is insufficiently popu- 
lated, would become rapidly opened 
up. Millions of acres of land in 
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Australia which are practically 
valueless because of the expense 
of clearing at the present excessive 
rate of labour, would become avail- 
able. Land which would be pro- 
fitable if cleared at £8 an acre, 
now lies as useless as the desert of 
Sahara for all practical purposes, 
simply because it would cost from 
415 to £20 per acre under the ex- 
isting state of affairs to clear it. 
About six months ago, the writer 
happened to be in Sydney when an 
emigrant-ship came in. At that 
time there were a number of unem- 
ployed at Sydney—that is, a num- 
ber of men employed on the 
Government relief works, at the 
high Government rate of wages 
—and there were immediately 
loud outcries in the local papers 
against the Government for bring- 
ing more working men into the 
country. Nearly every man in the 
ship was engaged on the day of 
its arrival, at what would be very 
high wages in England, and there 
was a demand for at least four 
or five times the number—es- 
pecially for agricultural labourers. 
Everywhere the same complaint 
was heard, that men were not to 
be got at any reasonable wages for 
the stations. Yet the Government 
of New South Wales dare not en- 
courage emigration. The reason 
is not far to seek—the members 
of its Parliament are elected under 
the constitution by manhood suf- 
frage. The working men have 
thus. the Parliament under their 
thumbs, while they themselves 
are governed by their trades- 
unions, which say that the price 
of labour must be maintained. The 
latter know that the most effectual 
way to maintain it is to discourage 
as far as possible emigration, al- 
though they are sharp enough to 
be aware that in doing this they 
must be careful not to run down 
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the credit of their colony in a way 
that would stop the supplies in the 
shape of loans, which alone enable 
the Government, really worked by 
the trades-unions, to obtain money 
to pay the demands of the so-called 
unemployed. 

Have not the action and power of 
the trades-unions in New South 
Wales, since the arrival of the 
emigrant-ship mentioned above, 
been shown in the Government 
regulations of the colony on emi- 
gration, where there is now writ- 
ten. ‘* No application for assisted 
passages can at present be enter- 
tained ’’? 

Do the paid delegates of the 
New South Wales trades-unions, 
lately sent to England, think they 
have succeeded in hoodwinking 
their fellow labouring men? If 
so, they make a mistake. They 
for the time may have thrown 
dust into the eyes of the many, 
but it will be wiped away. Let 
the English working man only ask 
these same delegates one simple 
question— How much does the 
man seeking Government relief 
in New South Wales receive as a 
daily wage, in money and money’s 
worth, for his most valuable ser- 
vices? When that question has 
been answered, the Englishman 
will be better able to appreciate 
and understand why his colonial 
friends kindly take so much trouble 
to warn him against their adopted 
land. The responsible Govern- 
ments of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia have 
ceased granting assisted passages 
to emigrants; but the colony of 
Queensland, where the squatters 
are more numerous and powerful 
than in the other colonies, do so 
to a certain extent. 

The rate of wages is highest in 
New South Wales, where it ex- 
ceeds £50 per head per annum. 
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It is lowest under the semi-respon- 
sible Government and amidst the 
sparsely populated lands of West 
ern Australia, where alone nomin- 
ated emigrants are sent out free 
of cost. Yet even there the gen- 
eral labourer in town receives 5s. 
to 7s. per diem, carpenters and 
masons from 8s. to 1os., farm- 
labourers and ploughmen in the 
country 15s. per week with board 


~ and lodging. 


The responsible Governments of 
New South Wales and the other 
Australian colonies to a certain 
extent, and that of South Aus- 
tralia to a very great extent, have 
been forced to become, through the 
action of manhood suffrage, a part, 
and a most important and nec- 
essary part, of the machinery of 
the trades-unions. It is to the 
Government that the unions look 
for supplies to pay their work- 
ing men to fight against the em- 
ployers of labour. The Govern- 
ment at present, on account of 
their loans, have practically nearly 
unlimited power of capital to fight 
against the employers of labour, 
who have only their own private 
means to back them up. The re- 
sult must be, either the with- 
drawal of private capital to places 
where it can be employed at a pro- 
fit, or to so raise the import duties 
that capital can earn its fair profit 
as well as labour. This is what 
has actually occurred in Victoria, 
where, owing to its great natural 
resources, both agricultural and 
pastoral, and to the heavy import 
duties levied in that’ colony, a few 
manufactories are springing up 
which are able toa certain extent 
to supply the local wants of the 
people. The finances of Victoria 
are also in a better state than most 
of the other colonies. The trades- 
unions, and through them the 
Parliament of Victoria, have per- 





ceived that it sometimes pays the 
working classes better in the long- 
run, even at a slight apparent 
sacrifice, to do a “ttle for the 
employer of labour, by levying 
heavy protective duties on manu- 
factured goods, rather than, as in 
New South Wales, to act always 
in opposition to his interests, under 
the mistaken notion that what is 
good for the capitalist must of ne- 
cessity be bad for the labourer. 
New South Wales, with its coals 
and its minerals, is really a richer 
country than Victoria, with all its 
gold, yet it does not prosper as 
a country; while Victoria, which 
has done something for the capi- 
talists and employers of labour, is 
becoming, in spite of the same de- 
fects in its constitution, more pros- 
perous every day. The Victorian 
working man looks as far as an 
immediate future, while the work- 
ing man of New South Wales 
looks only to the present. 

So great is the unrealised wealth 
of the Australian colonies, so great 
is also their realised wealth, that 
if they are only governed by in- 
telligent men, who, even while gov- 
erning for the benefit of but one 
class, whatever that class may be, 
are yet not actuated by a short- 
sighted and narrow policy, they 
must advance. But if the gov- 
ernment is given up to those who 


do not see beyond the immediate 


present, is there any known land 
rich enough to prosper? 

There is one class in England, 
at present suffering from the bad 
times, who at this moment might 
with great advantage emigrate to 
Australia, whose prospects would 
be immensely improved by doing 
so, and who of all the classes 
would be the most likely to suc- 


ceed—namely, the tenant farmer, | 


who sees his little capital day by 
day decreasing at home. A prac- 
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tical farmer with two or three sons, 
with a small capital of from £500 
to £1500, who has been bred up 
all his life on a farm, and who has 
had that practical education in his 
business which is instilled by daily 
association—such a man would in 
Australia be bound to succeed to 
a certain extent. He would most 
probably have the satisfaction, as 
he gets on in life, of seeing his sons 
started prosperously, either as man- 
agers of stations, or perhaps as 
the owners of stations themselves. 
There are ups and downs for every 
one in this world, but there is more 
chance of ‘‘ ups”’ for people of this 
class than the reverse. It is from 
this class that most of the rich 
squatters havecome. Their fathers 
originally emigrated to the coun- 
try, and they have got their ex- 
perience at a cheap rate—an ex- 
perience that is even more valu- 
able in Australia than in most 
parts of the world. A man like 
this Anows the value of the land, 
which few of the new arrivals, and 
of those who have even lived in 
the colony, really do, although they 
think so. He will, if he isa pru- 
dent man, have saved a little nest- 
egg, and will probably clear, or 
partially clear, some new land, 
which he will eventually sell for 
100 to 150 per cent more than it 
has cost him altogether. He will 
gradually go on at this till he has 
rolled up for himself one of those 
immense fortunes, in the same 
manner as most of the rich squat- 
ters have made theirs. It is not 
the young gentleman who comes 
out to Australia with capital who 
usually succeeds. It is the son or 
the grandson of the small man who 
usually eats up the bigger man. 
In Western Australia this has 
occurred to a very large extent. 
The sons and grandsons of the 
men who settled there originally 


have taken the place of the sons 
and grandsons of their servants, 
The fathers of those who are now 
servants were originally masters, 
and the descendants of the masters 
are now servants. The fathers 
who send out their sons from Eng- 
land with £5000 or £6000 capital 
are the men who in reality make 
the fortune of Australia’s richest 
sons. Better would it have been 
for these same youths’ fortunes, in 
most cases, if they had been kept 
at home. They go out there hav- 
ing little experience of farming, 
probably having been educated at 
one of our large public schools, and 
brought up in a society where they 
have had no experience of what 
hard work really is. How can 
they succeed, even if they are 
hard-working and industrious ? 

In most cases they buy a station 
for which they pay too much, or 
even if they have the good fortune 
to obtain one at a fair price, they 
buy too big a property in propor- 
tion to their resources. Instead 
of buying a station with half the 
amount of their capital, and in- 
vesting the other half, they buy a 
property which swallows up nearly 
the whole. We will allow that the 
station is prosperous for the first 
two or three years. There are 
good seasons, &c., and they prob- 
ably reinvest their profits in their 
own station, or enlarge it in order 
that more may be made out of it, 
even if they do not increase their 
personal expenditure. Then bad 
seasons come, there are droughts 
or other misfortunes, capital is 
wanted to carry on the necessary 
expenses of the station, and they 
have no funds to fall back upon. 
They borrow from the banks 
at g or 10 per cent — these 
banks which in the colonies are 
little better than huge pawnbrok- 
ing establishments. Sooner or 
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later, when they are once in the 
hands of the banks, their end is 
sure to come. The interest due 
to the banks swallows up the pro- 
fits they derive from the station. 
There may be good seasons again, 
but in few cases will they probably 
be good enough to enable the bor- 
rower to totally clear off a debt 
backed up by such heavy interest. 
Even if they manage to pay it 
back, bad seasons will return, and 
unless in the meantime experience 
has shown them the necessity of 
parting with a portion of the sta- 
tion, even at a considerable loss, 
in order to give them a certain 
amount of ready capital to fall 
back upon, they will again be 
forced to have recourse to the 
banks, and a succession of bad 
seasons coming on, these will 
foreclose, while the depression 
caused by the droughts is probably 
at its worst. The station will then 
be sold at an enormous loss, most 
probably to one of those large 
squatters referred to before, who 
will hang on to it till such time 
as good seasons return, when he 
will resell it to another of these 
small capitalists at a large profit. 
The original proprietors will be- 
come bankrupt, and have to start 
afresh in the world. This is the 
history of many a young man who 
goes out to the colonies with his 
few thousand pounds. These small 
capitalists hardly ever invest their 
money in a colony during a de- 
pression, but generally in times 
of prosperity, when there has 
been a succession of good sea- 
sons, and when their imaginations 
have been dazzled by hearing of 
the fortunes made. Usually they 
buy at a fictitious price, calcu- 
lated on the few preceding pros- 
perous years. In Queensland this 
occurs oftenest, because when 
prosperity comes there in the shape 
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of rain, enormous profits are to be 
made, but where also enormous 
losses are suffered in bad times. 
Usually in Queensland the property 
is not freehold, but leased from 
the Government, the price, when 
passing from hand to hand, being 
generally calculated at so much 
per head of the stock at the sta- 
tion. This stock of course, in good 
seasons, increases to a very large 
extent, but the losses are fre- 
quently quite as great. A friend 
of mine bought a property just 
before the last great droughts, 
and lost half his capital invested 
in the station in a few years, 
his stock dying for want of wa- 
ter. In the other Australian col- 
onies neither the profits of sta- 
tions nor the losses are usually 
so great. Of course a man may, 
although a fresh arrival, make a 
certain amount, either through 
luck or owing to naturally good 
abilities and shrewdness ;_ but such 
a one, with a small capital, will 
probably make more with it at 
home than in Australia, as here he 
would have better means of know- 
ing what he is about. In England 
he has the advantage of the experi- 
ence and advice of friends. He is 
not in the position of a stranger 
coming in and filching from the 
older residents some of the profits 
which they think ought to be theirs 
alone. 

The small capitalist, on arriv- 
ing in Australia, is looked upon 
by the old squatters somewhat in 
the light of a pigeon to be plucked. 
If they found that nothing is to 
be made out of him, they would 
do all in their power to hinder his 
getting true information about the 
value of the property he is looking 
for, fearing that, as an outsider, 
he might spoil their market and 
lessen their profits by sharing 
them. 
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The colonial squatter certainly 
encourages the small capitalist to 
come out, knowing that the strang- 
er will have to buy his experience, 
and their experience is not to be 
bought at too cheap a rate. 

They will also, in their simple 
hearty manner, do everything to 
assist these young men to buy 
stations from themselves at a price 
calculated on the inexperience of 
the buyer. The colonial squatter 
certainly, as a general rule, wel- 
comes the stranger (with capital), 
and takes him in in one sense. 
But it is not to be supposed that 
his moral principles will admit of 
his doing things by halves, for it 
is to be feared, unless he can take 
the stranger in, his welcome will 
be problematical. 

In conclusion, there can be little 


doubt that, owing to the deprecia- 
tion in the value of land in Eng- 
land for agricultural purposes, were 
a man able to buy and farm his 
own land, he could hold his own 


in fair competition against for- . 


eigners—supposing that transfers 
of land were made simpler and 
easier than at present, and if in- 
stead of the heavy burdens being 
placed on home produce adone by 
the enormous rates and taxes on 
the land on which it is grown, 
taxes were placed in equal propor- 
tions as well on foreign as on our 
own produce. Under the above 
conditions, would our small capital- 
ists, seeking invéstments in land 
on which to settle, be under the 
necessity of leaving the mother 
country in order to ruin them- 
selves on distant shores? 
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THE OLD SALOON. 


FRENCH CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS. 


Our fathers, in the beginning 
of the present age when the cen- 
tury was young, and criticisms 
may be said to have arisen as a 
literary power, had in some re- 
spects a much easier task than 
their stfccessors,—they had no 
novels to review. We will not 
say that the subjects which occu- 
pied them were more robust, for 
we remember that a great deal of 
time and fervour, sometimes ris- 
ing to the height of passion, were 
occupied with poetry not always 
of the highest quality; and that 
knights in full panoply of steel, 
with shiver of lance and clash of 
mail, met over Betty Foy and 
Alice Fell, in the destruction of 
which humble individualities no 


one would now think Words- 
worth’s great fame was involved. 
It was on a nobler issue that Wil- 
son stood forth against Jeffrey 
and his myrmidons in defence of 
the great philosopher-poet, the 
apostle of nature, the seer of the 


mountains and the lakes. But we 
remember no criticism uttered 
here, in our own _ traditionary 
dwelling-place, nor elsewhere in 
the higher floors of the old town, 
where the fiery spirits of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review ’ cultivated literature 
on a little oatmeal, upon Fiction— 
the now overwhelming and all-en- 
croaching stream which so often 
threatens to carry the tribunes of 
the Republic of Letters off their 
feet. Fiction in these happy days 
meant Sir Walter, against whom 
no one dared to utter treasonous 
animadversions, and a few fair ac- 
companying spirits—Miss Austen, 
Miss Ferrier, and Miss Edgeworth. 
The novels of the previous century 


were classics; the Minerva Press 
was unworthy of anything but a 
jest. Nor was there beyond the 
bounds of our own isle anything 
in this kind which called for criti- 
cism. No good or evil fortune 
placed upon this table anything 
like the pile of yellow volumes 
which now overflow upon the car- 
pet and cover every available cor- 
ner. The first great wave of French 
fiction—so splendid, so varied, and 
abundant—had not yet washed up 
against our shores. Balzac, Vic- 
tor Hugo, George Sand, Alexandre 
Dumas, had not begun. On this 
side of the Channel, one great 
Magician, incontestable and above 
criticism; on the other, . silence, 
broken only by such phenomenal 
utterances as ‘Corinne’ and 
‘Delphine.’ What a _ wonderful 
difference now, both in the absent 
and the present! How many 
great names have been added to 
the list! how many infinitely 
small ! 

We wonder whether in the fu- 
ture developments of history there 
will ever arise any writer brave 
enough to do justice to that reign 
of Louis Philippe which ended so 
disastrously, and which, in the 
shame of its conclusion, has suf- 
fered an unjust eclipse, and gets 
no credit for its real glory. Since 
Louis Quatorze there has been in 
literature no such brilliant age; 
and whatever may be thought of 
the conquest of Algeria, it was at 
least a school of arms in which 
France, humiliated and discour- 
aged, learned again to face the 
world. Thecountry, at least by the 
mouth of its wits, cried out against 
the dourgeots king, with all his 
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little respectabilities, his shabby 
Court, and the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of everybody to his un- 
sacred presence ; yet there has been 
no king in France whose age has 
been one of greater distinction. In 
the particular branch to which we 
have already directed the reader’s 
attention, France had done little 
before his time. The endless tomes 
of the: Grand Cyrus, the brilliant 
fables of Voltaire, the too ethereal 
romances of Bernardin de St Pierre 
and his school, were escapades of 
the imagination from the oppres- 
sion of a period surcharged with 
luxury and _ wretchedness, and 
those contrasts of splendour and 
depravity, of wild display and of 
hideous suffering, which produce 
the cynic and the sentiimentalist— 
he who scoffs at all possibility of 
virtue, and he who evaporates it 
into something too fine for flesh 
and blood. The great school of 
French novelists who rose together 
in the calm days of Louis Philippe 
were not moralists ; they were given 
up to no idolatry of virtue—perhaps 
rather that nature to which they 
held up the mirror was one to 
which vice has never appeared so 
vicious as to the soberer peoples 
of the north: and there was no 
literary tradition among them 
against the pictorial use of im- 
morality when they found it. But 
it cannot be said of these great 
writers that they selected revolt- 
ing subjects, or pretended to find 
in them the natural incidents of 
life; neither did they represent to 
us a society in which everything 
turned upon unlawful love, and 
the sole motives worth taking 
into account were the _ excite- 
ments of sensual passion. Balzac, 
for example, devotes his extraor- 


dinary power to the harpies who, 


in shameless greed and _ rapac- 
ity, devour Le Cousin Pons and 
his inheritance, with the same im- 


partiality and tremendous force 


of exposition which he devotes to’ 


the still more odious scenes in 


which La Cousine Bette is the. 


administrator and servant. The 
seventh commandment is_ broken 
freely, and with very little regard 
to any squeamish objections; but 
he does not dedicate himself to all 
the phenomena of that breaking, 
as is the custom of his successors. 
The wonderful and terrible history 
of Pére Goriot, for exampl, is not 
written for the sake of the passions 
and intrigues of the daughters, 
but to elucidate that horrible, 
tragical self-sacrifice of paternal 
love which respects nothing and 
retains nothing, throwing all the 
laws of morality and all the in- 
stincts of self-preservation to the 
winds, in order that his children 
may have what pleases them. 
The picture is appalling, and with 
aching hearts we allow ourselves 
to hope that such a mixture of the 
highest and \lowest is impossible ; 
but it is written for the sake of 
this tragic figure, the old Jdour- 
geois, with his pride and his love, 
to whom the world contains no- 
thing worth a thought but the 
daughters who accept all from 
him, and leave him to die alone. 
Their amours come in by the way. 
but it is not for them the book is. 

Alexandre Dumas, the most de- 
lightful of story-tellers, is of the 
same mind. He is not afraid to 
call a spade a spade, nor does he 
avoid vice when it comes in his 
way. He treats it with that im- 
partiality which is the strange 
characteristic of his nation, not 
ashamed or reluctant to render 
upon his canvas any scene that 
may occur; but in this point he is 
like his graver and greater contem- 
porary. He is occupied with the 
big stirring life of incident and 
adventure round him, as the other 
is with the mysteries of that ter- 
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rible Comédie humaine which he 
investigates without cease. The 
frail wife and the deceived husband, 
the frantic raptures and miseries 
of one generally degrading passion, 
are not the principal objects of 
their art. 

And with what power, what 
splendour and wealth and variety, 
that great band of romancers did 
their work! From the gloomy 
grandeur of that medieval Paris, 
full to overflowing with the life 
and inspiration ef the past, though 
already touched with that point 
of the grotesque from which Vic- 
tor Hugo rarely emancipated him- 
self—to the fresh and breathing 
innocence of those rural idyls, to 
which, in her happy moments, no 
one could give so exquisite a 
touch as George Sand, how full 
is their range, how amazing their 
power! The impression of bound- 
less resource, of endless variety, 
of a flood and stream of animation, 
incident, and interest that never 
flags, has had a curious effect upon 
the mind of at least the English 
reader—an effect which perhaps is 
the result of a little slowness of 
national intellect, mingled with 
that faithfulness to an impression 
once formed, which is one of the 
special characteristics of our coun- 
trymen. The intellectual classes, 
or those who so consider them- 
selves, the clever people in society, 
and everybody who hopes to be 
counted among them, almost with- 
out exception own an admiration 
for the French novel,—a conviction 
of its superiority—which is, in 
scientific language, a survival of 
the oddest description. Putting 
aside that section of the commun- 
ity which really enjoys filth, and 
considers the analysis of passion 
not much better than bestial, to be 
a high triumph of art, this gen- 
erally expressed and quite honest 
belief is nothing but a reflection 
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from the good days in which the 
French novel was in reality a 
work of genius. That time is 
past; the skies of our neighbours 
have narrowed—their world has 
contracted. It is not the cheerful, 
bustling universe of Dumas, any 
more than it is the great world, 
seething with a thousand contra- 
dictory passions and sentiments, 
as in Balzac—or big with fate, 
and tragic, irresistible preordina- 
tion, against which man’s utmost 
ingenuity is powerless, as with 
Victor Hugo. That large exist- 
ence has shrunk into a monoton- 
ous, often-repeated, never-exhaust- 
ed tale,—the tale so called of 
love ; the record of a passion often 
in its latest phase brutal—nay, 
bestial; at its best, a thing of 
guilt and imposture, limiting the 
mental as well as infecting the 
moral atmosphere. All this great 
world reduced to a little apart- 
ment in Paris, where a young man 
rages against the bad woman who 
enslaves him, and blasphemes be- 
cause he cannot get rid of her, and 
falls back under the disgusting 
influence whenever she smiles upon 
him ; or a desecrated house, where 
a woman and her lover seek fever- 
ishly for opportunities of meeting, 
and stave off as long as they can 
the inevitable discovery. In al- 
most every case the pair loathe 
each other before they are done, 
their passion changing into disgust 
and horror—or a weariness and 
monotony far more appalling in its 
dulness than that of the dullest 
respectable household that ever 
was known. And this is life ac- 
cording to our neighbours. And 
this is what the English reader, 
slow but sure, having got into his 
head the conviction of French 
greatness in fiction from the age 
of Balzac, Hugo, and George 
Sand, carried on with faith into 
the age of Zola and his innumer- 
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able imitators—accepts, though 
with some bewilderment, and a 
hazy sense that, disagreeable as it 
is, it must be somehow the cle- 
verest and most entertaining of 
all fiction, considering how it is 
vaunted by all the world! 

This is perhaps too long a pre- 
face for a review of the French no- 
vels of the day. We need scarcely 
tell the reader that it is not to in- 
struct him in the varieties of un- 
cleanness that we turn over those 
yellow volumes, in that form for 
which English writers and readers 
sometimes sigh, especially the for- 
mer—with fond hopes that the 
royalty upon a book which the 
public buys by thousands, instead 
of the hundreds taken by the 
great circulating libraries of Eng- 
land, would ensure him a better 
recompense for his work. When, 
however, a writer reaches the 
position of M. Ohnet, whose latest 
performance bears upon it the 
gratifying inscription of cinguante- 
cinquiéme édition, or of Mr Besant 
(of whom we beg: pardon for the 
conjunction of names), it perhaps 
does not greatly matter to him 
under what régime his books are 
published. And for less popular 
authors, we greatly doubt whether 
the public which buys his one, is a 
much better patron than the pub- 
lic which hires their three volumes 
—nor can it besaid to be more dis- 
criminating. The popularity of 
M. Ohnet, for instance, is as be- 
wildering as is the popularity at- 
tained in our own country by Mr 
Hugh Conway. We are at a loss 
to understand the reason for it, or 
what it means. There is no mere- 
tricious flash of brilliancy, no un- 
justifiable means employed,—noth- 
ing to appeal to that bad side of 
human nature which sometimes 
responds so quickly. M. Ohnet, in 
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short, is rather more respectable 
than most of his compeers. And 
‘ Noir et Rose,’ ! his latest perform- 
ance, is as inoffensive as it is futile, 
It is a prettily printed little book, 
containing two magazine stories 
(as we should say on this side of the 
Channel)—one very oir indeed, 
entitled ‘‘Le Chant du Cygne,” 
which sets forth how a young Eng- 
lish lady, the daughter of a lord, 
falls in love with and marries a 
Hungarian violinist, and lives very 
happy, until she falls ill and dies, 
with this picturesque and tragical 
person, whose performance upon his 
violin, as the yacht of her cruel 
father carries away her corpse .to 
its burial, is the swan-song which 
ends his life. Stenio Marackyz 
is the long-lost hero, Byronian, 
impenetrable, wrapped in that very 
cloak, and with those dark locks 
and darker glances, which we re- 
member from our youth up. He 
ought to have been ‘originally 
published’ m an Annual, Keep- 
sake, or Forget-me-not, and would 
have stirred some gentle and in- 
genuous hearts forty years ago, as 
perhaps he may now. The cheerful 
part of the book is a mildly amus- 
ing story of much the same calibre, 
the ‘* Malheur de la Tante Ursule,”’ 
which is perfectly adapted to be read 
in any young ladies’ school, and of 
which, accordingly, the reader may 
be pleased to hear. Perhaps this 
is the reason why it has reached 
its fifty-fifth edition. In the ab- 
sence of respectable light litera- 
ture, a very small matter which is 
innocent and decent may thus gain 
a fictitious acceptance. But M. 
Ohnet is not always unexception- 
able; and we prefer to believe 
that it is, as in our own country, 
the mere caprice of that strangest 
of strange beasts, the public, which 
has suddenly laid hands upon a me- 
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diocrity, and given an altogether 
banal crown to a quite unremark- 
able writer who has no claim to 
the highest rank, nor even to the 
lowest, but holds that suste milieu 
of talent which has been supposed 
the last thing likely to be distin- 
guished by any crown. We have 
long been of opinion, however, 
that this was a mistake, and that 
mediocrity arrangé, as the French 
say, with some certain sauce which 
pleases the general palate, is as 
likely to secure success as the 
greatest genius. To find out the 
ingredients of that sauce is the 
difficulty. What is it? To our 
own palate it is indistinguishable ; 
but M. Ohnet has found it, and 
so did Mr Hugh Conway, with 
results which we all know. 

The fifty-fifth edition! Think 
of that, poor little English ro- 
mancers, glad and proud of a sec- 
ond! Mr Besant speaks at his 
ease of selling 20,000 copies; but 
how many of you do that? Such 
asdo—let the voice of experience 
be heard—will never have to com- 
plain of their publisher, whether 
he sells the book at (nominally) 
31s. 6d. or 3 francs 50 centimes. 
Such writers want no intervention, 
no protectorate. But it is a lesson 
for rising genius to learn from the 
beginning of its career, that such 
writers are by no means necessar- 
ily the best. M. Ohnet’s book is 
the only one before us which has 
acquired this distinction, and it is 
absolutely the most trifling and in- 
considerable of the collection, which 
is a thing that donne @ pensée ; and 
the thoughts arising from that con- 
sideration are not bright. 

The next in popularity, as in 
lightness and insignificance, is a 
little book by M Halévy, a col- 
lection of short stories such as 
seem to have become fashionable 
in France as in England. M. 
Halévy is in his thirty-fourth edi- 
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tion. His book is not so correct 
as that of his brother-author, but 
it gives us what M. Ohnet does 
not, an extremely lively and clever 
portrait of what we may call a 
new type. The ambitious young 
lady, bent upon making a good 
match, is not new in fiction; but 
the girl, who is an amusing, bright, 
and nice little girl, and who yet 
sets herself with all her might, and 
by every means in her power, to 
secure the sort of husband she ap- 
proves—which is primarily a prince, 
and afterwards what Heaven may 
send—is a really delightful new 
revelation. Such a picture could 
only be Parisian, or rather Parisi- 
enne. This young lady has the 
misfortune to be Catherine Duval, 
the daughter of a rich papermaker 
living in the Marais—rich, respect- 
able, and Jdeurgeois to the last de- 
gree. There is a very pretty little 
sketch of the serious homely house, 
of the delightful mother, modest, 
a little timid, a little dévote—the 
best housekeeper, the best wife 
and mother imaginable, without a 
thought beyond her mild interior, 
or a preoccupation except that of 
finding for her daughter a secure 
and well-established ménage like 
her own. The scene opens with a 
conversation between mother and 
daughter returning from a ball, a 
ball of their own class, in celebra- 
tion of a marriage in that respect- 
able Jourgeotsie which Mademoi- 
selle Catherine despises with all her 
soul, the mother asking anxiously, 
‘‘How did you find him?” the 
daughter pretending not to under- 
stand, though she is very well aware 
that the person in question is ‘‘ un- 
certain blondin tirant sur le roux 
lequel m’avait été présenté par Ma- 
dame Marquesson, une marieuse 
enragée,’’ and who is a young en- 
fineer of great promise, the most 
respectable and the most Jdourgeots 
that can be conceived. Catherine 
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has already ‘refused seven or eight, 
‘‘all from the Ecole Centrale or 
the Ecole Polytechnique,’’ and she 
is in despair. 

Nothing, however, can be prettier 
than the home scene. The marriage 
of the father and mother has been 
a love-match—adso/ument comme 
dans les romans anglais ; and they 
have lived happy ever after, were 
it not for a son who loves pleasure 
too much and a daughter who loves 
engineers too little, and who do 
their best to spoil their parents’ 


peace. 

“Papa has always lived for his 
manufactory, and mamma for papa. 
The works flourished, papa was well, 
everything was well. They continued 
to live in the same house, in the 
same way as people lived fifty years 
ago. Inthe drawing-room the same 
old mahogany easy-chairs ranged 
against the wall as in the First 
Empire, furniture made by Jacob 
—dreadful, incapable of wearing out, 
eternal, indestructible. I have tried 
to break one of the chairs, ard 
failed. An excellent cook and a very 
good table was our sole luxury, for 
papa is something of a gourmand, and 
when he has been working hard all 
day likes to dine well at night. As 
for mamma, she has not a fault—not 
one—not even that little one. She 
could live upon a penny roll and some 
fried potatoes; but she watches papa 
at his dinner, and when she sees that 
he is satisfied she is happy.” 


This excellent mother is, how- 
ever, the despair of her daughter, 
whose ‘‘folie,’’she confesses, ‘‘c’ était 


la toilette.’” Mamma does not 
know what it is to have a proper 
gown. She lets them put anything 
upon her shoulders, and considers 
herself dressed; and answers all 
the entreaties, the protestations, 
the supplications of her daughter 
to have a dressmaker worthy of 
her—‘‘ une couturiére qui me com- 
prenne, et que fasse de moi ce 
que on en peut faire ’’—by declar- 
ing that she will never give up the 
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dressmaker who made her wedding, 
gown. Mademoiselle Catherine's 
wits, however, when set to work, 
are too strong for this excellent but 
not ingenious woman. The young 
lady is pushed on by her brother 
Octave, whose laudable attempts 
to ‘‘se faufiler dans le monde” 
have succeeded toa certain point, 
but who feels that a great marriage 
for his sister is by far the best 
way of attaining his end. By 
a fortunate chance,: he, has been 
elected a member of the ‘‘ Cercle 
des petits-pois,’” an enormous step 
in advance ; but the progress of a 
young man whose name is Octave 
Duval is necessarily slow. The 
discussions of these two young peo- 
ple as to how this conquest of 
society is to be managed, carried 
on behind-backs at stolen moments 
while the respectable parents are 
out of the way, and the plans that 
ferment in the active brain of the 
charming, affectionate, merry, cal- 
culating little minx in the tran- 
quillity of the evenings at home, 
when ‘‘ Catherine, un peu de Mo- 
zart’’ is enough for the happiness 
of the excellent pair over the fire, 
are extremely amusing, as light as 
air, yet full of spirit and character. 
Mademoiselle contrives at last, by 
a secret appeal to her father, to 
obtain a skilled and capable maid. 
The marvels that follow are enough 
to bring tears to the eyes of any 
lively girl. Nothing but white 
muslin is permitted by the careful 
mamma; but white muslin man- 
ipulated by the hands of Félicie! 
‘‘ Quelle robes! C’était comme un 
brouillard blanc qui m’enveloppait. 
Je me sentais nuage. Je ne 
touchais plus terre.’’ ‘‘ Elle n’était 
pas contente, maman,’’ adds the 
young lady ; ‘‘ mais j’ai la joie de 
voir que papa était ravi, absolu- 
ment ravi. Il me trouvait déliceuse 
Quant 4 Octave—il ne me dit que 
ces simples mots, ‘ Tu es une mer- 
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yeille, une merveille, une mer- 
veille!’ Soit: mais la merveille 
youdrait bien émerveiller autre 
chose que le Marais—un mari, un 
mari, un mari !”’ 

Needless to say that the mari 
comes in time,—a prince no less, and 
in other respects so delightful, that 
Mademoiselle Catherine actually be- 
lieves, that she will fall in love with 
him in earnest—a thing totally un- 
necessary, however, to her scheme. 
The curiosity, however, is that this 
little mercenary maiden is delight- 
ed; and that her schemes, and her 
independence of action in the more 
than narrow quietude of her home, 
and the calculations which French 
freedom exacts as to the husband 
to be chosen, throw a quite new 
and most amusing light upon the 
bourgeois interior, so respectable, 
so peaceful, so well ordered. It is 
the pleasantest rendering we know 
of what might very well be ren- 
dered as vulgar ambition,—the de- 
termination of the zouveaux riches 
to wriggle into society, se faujtler 
dans le monde. 

Very different from this pleasant 
froth is the last work of M. Cher- 
buliez,! which ought to have been 
placed at the head of our list, not 
less because of the importance of 
the author, whoisan Academician, 
one of the Forty Immortals, but also 
because of the book itself, which is 
in many respects of a very high 
class, full of philosophical observa- 
tion, and discussions which are 
always clever and interesting, if 
somewhat above the range, we 
should suppose, of the ordinary 
readers of fiction. La Béte (the 
French seem to have taken a fancy 
to titles of thiskind: witness ‘ La 
Morte’ of Octave Feuillet, a lugu- 
brious name quite undescriptive of 
the book which bears it) is the sup- 
posed original foundation of our 


human nature, as discussed in dif- 
ferent senses by the philosophers 
who surround M. Sylvain Berjac, 
the hero and teller of the tale, whose 
story, as contained in the earlier 
part of the book, is already a mis- 
erable one. He has married—being 
the educated gentleman-son of a 
peasant family rich in vineyards, 
and accordingly a very Jon parti 
in his district—the daughter of a 
ruined nobleman, with whom he 
lives in very dubious happiness for 
a few years, then discovers im flag- 
rante delicto, and proceeds with 
fury, not to kill, which French law 
justifies in such circumstances, but 
to divorce. It is some time be- 
fore he can get over the agitation 
and rage into which he is thrown 
by this catastrophe; and his 
friends do what they can by 
reason and argument to restore 
him to the calm which is natural 
tohim. One of these is Dr Her- 
vier, the physician of the village, 
whose first attempt to reconcile 
Sylvain to his fate is by persuad- 
ing him that ‘‘le monde n’est 
qu’une grande mécanique,”’ and 
that it would require a continual 
series of miracles to keep good 
men from _ suffering — miracles 
which, according to his _philo- 
sophy, are all false and ridiculous. 
He also lends him, by way of 
curing him of his misery, deux 
gros volumes, which make him 
acquainted with the system of 
Evolution, a system which Sylvain 
finds but moderately satisfactory. 
His arguments on this point are 
simple, but somewhat embarrass- 
ing for his friend the doctor, who 
begins the discussion by ‘asking, 
‘¢ What do you think of Darwin ?” 


« « There are thingsin your Darwin 
which I approve, and others which 
go against the little good sense I pos- 
sess. He seems to me a great philo- 





1 La Béte. Par Victor Cherbuliez, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
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sopher ; but I suspect he has as much 
imagination as science, and that some- 
times he amuses himself at our ex- 
pense. If we believe him, there was 
once in an unfruitful garden a pair of 
snails who lovedeach other dearly. . . 
It was not Darwin himself who saw 
this; he learntit from a M. Lonsdale, 
who, according to his account, had all 
his eyes about him. From my child- 
hood I have studied these creatures, 
and all the Lonsdales in the world 
will not persuade me that they are 
sensible to the affections. Doctor, do 
you believe that snails have tender 
hearts ?’ 

«*] must confess,’ said he, ‘ that up 
to this time they have shown me no 
signsof it. But what ofthat? Fine 
souls keep their own secrets.’ 

“«*The story of the snails,’ I re- 
sumed, ‘ made me suspicious. I have 
little esteem for bakers who don't 
weigh their bread, and for people 
who pay their debts with false coin ; 
and I am not fond of philosophers 
who give their guesses for certain- 
ties. . Is it certain, for instance, 
that an extreme desire to please his 
mate inspires the Argus pheasant 
with the happy idea of painting his 
plumage and ornamenting it with 
eyes of every colour? Sexual selec- 
tion seems to me a very doubtful 
affair; I doubt whether the female 
pheasant accords her favours only to 
those who thus decorate themselves. 
I doubt also whether beings better 
endowed and better fed have a stronger 
faculty of reproduction than others, 
and that this is the secret of the per- 
fection of races. Do not we see the 
beggar, living on privation, produce a 
large family, while a duke, fearful of 
seeing his possessions fall to strangers, 
marries twice before being able to 
accomplish the poorest little offspring 
—the childin whom he would survive 
and continue the race ? Consult the 
first gardener you find. He will tell 
you that certain plants too much cared 
for, too highly nourished, become 
sterile in the very greatness of their 
growth. The wood grows and 
strengthens, but farewell to flowers 
and fruit! while the self-sown plant 
by its side covers the ground with 
them, asif in mockery of wasted trou- 
ble and vain science. Believe me, 
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there is a great deal of chance in the 
world, and much romance in the sys- 
tems built upon it. Doctor, 
what do you think?’ 

“* Ma foi/ 1 was not there; nor, 
to tell the truth, was any one there 
except the Ascidians, who have 
not written their history. But we 
must be of our century. Formerly 
everything was explained by great 
causes acting in sudden movements, 
At present, what we believe in are 
small beginnings which work cease- 
lessly in the dark—accumulating ef- 
fects. To the theory of violent and 
successive revolutions has been sub- 
stituted the theory of an evolution 
continuous and insensible. I prefer 
itso. 1 never liked the revolutions.’ 

“«In this way, said I, ‘it is an 
affair of individual preference,—let 
each take that which pleases him.’” 


The doctor, however, has not 
by any means said his last word. 
He has even an ingenious answer 
ready to the question why the 
process of evolution is arrested for 
these few thousand years. It is 
man who is the cause—not because 
he is the climax of creation, but 
because of the unnecessary ac- 
tivities and wants which he has 
brought with him into the world. 
L’ homme atout gaté par son indus- 
trie. L’outil est le grand criminel 
—in which Dr Hervier agrees, by 
the way, with the latest of our own 
home-born philosophers, who con- 
siders the steam-engine the cause 
of our present troubles and future 
ruin. If it had not been for these 
unhappy inventions, the gradual 
processes of evolution would have 
produced by this time something 
better than the very imperfect 
being who occupies the chief place 
in the universe, and who ‘loge 
aujourd’hui la sagesse d’un dieu 
dans le corps d’un animal médi- 
ocre.’’ When Sylvain, however, 
tired with all his philosophy, and 
unable to dismiss his own trouble 
from his mind, demands of his 
friend to explain to him how it 
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was possible that a woman, for 
whom he had done everything, 
should have betrayed him for a 
wretched creature like the lover 
whom she had preferred to him, 
the doctor crosses his legs, and 
with perfect calm explains :— 


«“*My dear neighbour,’ he said, 
‘you are a bad reader; you have 
not learned to decipher the Scrip- 
tures: otherwise Darwin would have 
taught you what is meant by a sur- 
vival. Horses, you are aware, have 
the power of moving certain portions 
of their skin by a contraction of the 
muscles ; and some men, by a similar 
contraction, of which you and I have 
not the secret, move at their pleasure 
the skin of the head. It is a pretty 
accomplishment, and an evident sur- 
vival. I have told you man is the 
one being out of order (% grand 
déclassé) in creation, sometimes as- 
piring to ethereal regions, sometimes 
piteously retrogressing towards his 
humble origin. There are also women 
whose life is a survival (des femmes 
a reverstons).” 


At this period the much-musing 
hero encounters in a railway car- 
riage an old schoolfellow, a philo- 
sophical vagabond, a certain Théo- 
dule Blandol, just returned from 
roaming about the world with an- 
other vagabond (but rich) philo- 
sopher, a certain English Sir John 
Almond, who has filled him with 
maxims and reasonings for every 
occasion. Sylvain asks his old 
friend to dinner, and Théoduile 
establishes himself as a permanent 
visitor, from whence arises again 
much philosophising and many 
discussions. This new authority 
will hear nothing of the theory 
of survivals. Quoting his great 
authority,—‘‘The great sage whom 
I have had the honour of rubbing 
against, and who has had the kind- 
ness to give me a small, a very 
small pension to recompense me 
for having been his disciple,’’— 
he exclaims, ‘‘Tous mes mépris sont 
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bétes ; mais le plus béte des mépris 
est le mépris de la béte !”’ 


“«Ttis in this point above all that 
the wisdom of the animals, who are 
our instructors, is made apparent, as 
well as the follies of the Sylvain 
Berjacs, who flatter themselves that 
they can explain, as survivals, our 
excesses, our immodesties, all our un- 
restrained appetites. The animals, as 
a great thinker has said, are always 
well regulated in their conduct... . 
Alone among the animals, man—and 
who says man says also woman— 
possesses the fatal gift of limitless 
desire. And to what does he owe 
this? To his accursed imagination, 
which he has too much cultivated, 
and which represents to him all that 
is possible and impossible, ‘amuses 
him with vain hopes and chimeras, 
disgusts him with what he has while 
adorning all that is new with lying 
charms, tyrannises over his will, urges 
him to exceed his strength, to under- 
take what is beyond his power, and 
persuades him that the unknown re- 
serves joys for him which the known 
has refused. Let us beware of the 
intemperance of our imaginations,” 
said Sir John. ‘There is not an 
excess, not a disorder which the best 
man in the world has not committed 
in his dreams.’. . . Sir John added, 
‘We shall never be equal to the 
animals, who have nothing to repent 
of: but, failing instinct, we have a 
reasonable foresight; let this serve 
us to forestall our repentances,’”’ 


It is impossible, though very 
tempting, to enter into the philos- 
ophy of Sir John Almond, as set 
forth by his faithful disciple. The 
worship of the mystic Mylitta, with 
her double characteristics, is, we 
confess, beyond us, as well as a lit- 
tle beyond the all-receptive Sylvain; 
but the shadow of the whimsical 
philosopher, who has an answer to 
every objection, and whose scheme 
of the universe is so fully reasoned 
out, is thrown upon the canvas 
with just the exaggeration and 
faint uncertainty which such a re- 
flection requires, and is done with 
the greatest success and power. 
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The momentary introduction of the 
sage himself is perhaps a mistake, 
but it is so very brief as to do little 
harm. Théodule, with his ‘ petite 
trés petite pension ’’’ of a hundred 
and fifty pounds; his satisfaction 
in settling down in the house of 
his friend, and easy assumption of 
its management; his intellectual 
superiority, his flute, even the col- 
ourless complexion of the d/ondin, 
with too little blood in his veins 
to concern himself about other 
people’s opinions of him,—is also 
extremely good and characteristic. 

The book is half ended amidst all 
these philosophisings before, ac- 
companied by another philosopher, 
her father, the heroine comes upon 
the scene. She is not much want- 
ed as a heroine, but she is a 
good example of the very delight- 
ful, sprightly, and sweet young 
woman, full of French vivacity 
and charm—a being totally differ- 
ent from the frightened and silent 
girl who, we are told, represents 
the unmarried element in French 
female society—which some French 
writers have learned to put in as 
the high light in their pictures. 
We have not ourselves encounter- 
ed in real life many specimens of 
the suppressed and _ silent girl. 
Nothing could be more charming 
than Louise Havenne; and the 
hero has the good sense at once to 
see and perceive, notwithstanding 
the hitherto very indifferent spe- 
cimens of womankind that have 
crossed his path, that here at last 
is one with whom safety and hap- 
piness lies. How, always reflec- 
tive and cautious, he goes off, on 
the eve of declaring himself, in 
order once more to think over this 
all-important step, and coming 
back hears that Louise has fallen 
heiress to a great fortune, and 
that to declare himself now will 
be to expose himself to the impu- 
tation of seeking that and not her ; 


how he falls ill, and, on his re- 
covery, finds Théodule and the 
Darwinian doctor both received as 
constant visitors at the young 
lady’s house, and both paying 
their addresses to her in her new 
position of heiress ; and how, final- 
ly, her father tricks the two in- 
tended suitors into an exhibition 
of their true motives, and assures 
the happiness of the really excel- 
lent Sylvain,—is in reality the least 
important part of the book. It is 
a concession to the requirements 
of the reader, who wants a story, 
or something like a story, in every- 
thing that calls itself a novel ; and 
it is very pleasant, and comes to a 
conclusion which has something 
touching and sacred in its joy: 
but this is not the object of the 
book. The philosophisings are re- 
sumed with still greater force when 
M. Havenne, a scientific and learn- 
ed personage, is added to the little 
circle of Sylvain’s instructors, and 
la béte becomes again the subject 
of discussion. M. Havenne begins 
the following conversation with a 
little discourse upon the swallows 
and their migrations, and their for- 
getfulness, in obeying this social 
instinct, of the domestic instinct 
which up to this time had kept 
them busy with their families :— 


“Animals have rarely two ideas 
at the same time. One nail drives 
out another. Man alone has the 
dangerous faculty of combining con- 
trary sentiments so that the stronger 
does not kill the weaker: he is the 
only being capable of carrying within 
himself and of supporting for a time 
the most irreconcilable contradictions. 
He suffers from this often, and some- 
times even dies of it. 

“¢T don’t know if the swallows 
have a conscience,’ said Théodule, 
‘but I know that ours is a very odd 
machine. 

««« Conscience,’ cried the Abbé Pon- 
cel, striking his fist against his knee, 
‘is the protest of God against the 
devil.’ 
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««Conscience,’ said Dr Hervier, ‘ is 
the judgment which a perfected brain 
forms against an animal body which 
is not perfectible.’ 

«Ah, permit me,’ answered M. 
Havenne; ‘ when the animal part of us 
is innocent (sage), which happens now 
and then, our reason is too reasonable 
to despise it and its pleasures.’ 

“Conscience, which I call the 
other, 1 asked him, ‘is it something 
natural, or is it acquired ?’ 

“«It is something,’ he replied, 
‘which one learns without knowing 
how.’ 

««Conscience,’ cried Théodule, ‘is 
a watch which every man regulates 
according to the clock of his dis- 
trict.’ ” 


He proceeds to tell the story of 
a traveller to whom a savage chief 
sends among other presents his 
daughter—a gift which the vis- 
itor’s scruples prevent -him from 
taking advantage of—and ends 
with Sir John Almond’s opinion 
on the subject, which is that these 
scruples were justly offensive to 
the chief, and that ‘‘ Altruism, 
properly understood, commands us 
sometimes to sacrifice our own 
conscience to the conscience of 
others.” The word rouses the 
wrath not only of the priest but 
of the other philosopher. 


“« Altruism!’ said the Abbé Pon- 
cel, crumpling his soufane. ‘A hor- 
rid word, a horrid thing, invented to 
take the place of charity!’ 

“<«Tt costs me little to range my- 
self on your side, M. le Curé,’ said M. 
Havenne, who was wroth with Théo- 
dule for interrupting him. ‘You are 
right, a thousand times: their famous 
sympathy, with which they deafen us, 
is but a poor invention, and I defy 
them to draw morality from it. You 
cannot build upon a bog. £h/ far- 
bleu, sympathy is but a sentiment, 
and sentiment is a small matter. It 
may induce me sometimes to make 
myself agreeable to those who please 
me; it will never render me just to- 
wards a man whom I dislike, or in 
whom I may find a rival, which is 
the real question. Do we want a 
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moral rule to keep us from injuring 
those we love? Monsieur le Curé, I 


am asad unbeliever; but I prefer an 
Augustine to an Altruist. That which 
they have done yesterday answers to 
me for what they will do to-day; and 
whatever may be their faults, | prefer 
those upon whom one can rely. 


We have given perhaps too 
much space to this book, and its 
arguments perhaps do not lead to 
any very clear decision ; but they are 
extremely interesting, with a min- 
gling of character and epigram 
which keeps the reader’s attention. 
There are episodes, we must add, 
which seem quite unnece:sary and 
out of place in such a work, which 
M. Cherbuliez must surely have 
added to please the vulgar among 
his audience, to whom a spice of 
immorality is the necessary salt to 
tempt the palate. The disgusting 
wife and her lover were perhaps as 
much a necessity as the epigrams, 
and divorce is the delightful new 
expedient in fiction of which the 
weary novelist is so glad to avail 
himself. But what can we say 
to the little scene—very brief, 
it must be allowed—in which the 
young wife of his friend, who ap- 
parently has no harm in her but a 
little coquetry, as good as offers 
herself to the hero? He is a very 
Joseph, and no harm happens; and 
the lady turns out the best of 
wives and mothers, a fact for 
which he modestly takes credit to 
himself. A similar accident hap- 
pens afterwards with a pretty but 
bold girl in the village. If French- 
men think this sort of thing prob- 
able, it behoves Frenchwomen at 
least to look to it. If ever there 
was occasion for a feminine pro- 
test, surely this is one. The im- 
putation is easy, and suits the 
depraved atmosphere which - is 
breathed, at least in the world 
of imagination, in France; but 
we do not for a moment believe 
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it to be true. Society may be 
vicious, and no society takes more 
pains to give itself credit for being 
so than our own; but that is a 
very different thing from the sug- 
gestion that every young married 
woman is ready to be led, nay to 
lead astray, and-that it is the 
virtuous resistance of the man 
whom she attempts to seduce 
which throws her back upon the 
best of sentiments and an irre- 
proachable life. M. Cherbuliez, 
with so many better things in his 
mind, notably with that delightful 
picture of old Francine, the old 
Huguenot housekeeper, and her big 
Bible, and the tender ecstacy with 
which the book concludes, has done 
ill to adopt this vulgar trick by 
which to secure, we suppose, the 
petits jeunes gens, the senseless 
audience, who will not read his 
book, we promise him, notwith- 
standing this bait. 

M. Hector Malot is one of the 
best known of French novelists in 
England. His ‘Sans Famille,’ 
with its fine flavour of Dickens, 
mingled with its native piquancy 
and the innocency of the subject, 
so unlooked for by sober English 
readers, made him at once known 
and received on this side of the 
Channel. It is not always safe to 
trust even M. Hector Malot, but 
his present book! has very little 
against, and a great deal to be said 
in, its favour. There is still that 
fragrance of influence from our 
own great story-teller which may 
be detected in various French 
authors,—-not so much in the 
humorous parts, in which we our- 
selves prefer him, as in those 
domestic and sentimental pictures 
which we do not generally think 
Dickens’s strong point. The 
_ French apparently are of a dif- 

ferent opinion; and it is eurious 
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not only that they should be in- 
fluenced by him, rather than by 
Thackeray, for example, whom we 
should have supposed, with his 
keener eye for all the nuances of 
human character and caustic force 
of social criticism, to have been 
much more likely to attract them— 
but that they should have chosen 
precisely that side in which the 
genius of Dickens was least happy. 
It is so, however, let us account 
for it as we may. Zyte is intro- 
duced to us in a travelling show, 
or rather in a strolling company of 
the humblest description, of which 
she is the star. We cannot do 
better than give the reader the 
benefit of the introduction, —the 
picture of the two vans struggling 
through one of those winter land- 
scapes for which the French artist 
has a special aptitude :— 


“ The setting sun lost itself in the 
midst of the ruddy vapours which, in 
the distance, filled the horizon over 
Paris, and alraady the grey shadows 
of the February night had covered the 
sky from north toeast. The tempera- 
ture, which in the morning had melted 
into a thaw, turned to cold again with 
the approach of night, and the remains 
of the snow, mixed up with the thick 
mud of the highroad, had converted 
itself again into ice, crackling under 
the foot. Nota peasant in the fields, 
not a cart to be seen on the desolate 
same where several mounds of earth 

roke with black points the sheet of 
snow which had begun to melt: 
everywhere solitude, the dead silence 
of which was broken only by an icy 
air which breathed the song of winter 
through the naked branches of the 
poplars, and by the croakings of some 
belated crows. 

“ Notwithstanding, two carriages of 
the kind which, in the world of strol- 
ling players, are called voulottes, de- 
scended the slope of Champs, drawn 
by lean horses of no particular colour. 
In the calm of the evening the creak- 
ing of the stored furniture and trap- 








1 Zyte. Par Hector Malot. 
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ings of the ambulant theatre might 
Pe heard, making the shrill continuous 

Jaint of inanimate weight. The one 
which came first, drawn by two horses, 
was along edifice in alternate red and 
yellow planks, upon which might be 
read, in huge white letters, Grand 
Thétre Duchatellier. Its sides were 
diversified by windows with green 
shutters, and from its roof came a 
stove-pipe in the form of the letter T, 
from whence smoke wascoming. The 
front formed a verandah, witha round 
gallery and glass doors. Smaller and 
more humble was the second svulolte, 
drawn by a single horse, although it 
seemed heavily charged, to judge by 
the planks, the trestles, and canvas 
rolls of scenery which were heaped 
up upon the imperial. 

“ Beside these vansmarched menin 
costumes as remarkable in their form 
asin their colour, and which evidently 
had little todo with ordinary life, but 
had been drawn from the stage ward- 
robe when the wind began to blow, as 
a defence against the cold. It was 
the grey overcoat, with little capes, of 
Chopart,ditl Aimable,which enveloped 
the driver of the first vehicle, M. 
Duchatellier himself; the torn cloak 
of Don Czsar de Bazan was wrapped 
round old Lachapelle, the business 
of the troupe, who for the momentled 
by the bridle Belisarius, the old blind 
horse which drew the second van. 
Théodore, the comedian, had wrapped 
himself in the mantle of the Duke de 
Brabant ; Joseph, the lover and first 
walking-gentleman, was muffled in 
the shawl which was used for comic 
Englishmen; and Stanislas, as the 
son of the house, who could take all 
liberties, had allowed himself the use 
of the judge’s cape of white rabbit- 
skin, combined with the fur bonnet, 
without which no good jailer ever 
appears on the stage.” 


This cavalcade descends with the 
greatest trouble, and only by dint 
of immense precautions, the dan- 
gerous and icy slope, the women 
being called out of the vans to 
make the descent easier. They 
consist of Madame Duchatellier, 
an excellent mother, who ‘‘a re- 
presenter les princesses avait pris 
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des attitudes de dignité, et des 
habitudes de lenteur majestueuse :”’ 
Zyte, the eldest daughter, the 
genius of the company: and Mari- 
etta, the younger, who “ jouait les 
roles d’enfant ainsi qui ceux d’am- 
oureuse, selon les nécessités du ré- 
pertoire allant intrépidement de 
l’age de sept ans a celui de vingt 
ou de vingt-cing.”’ 

These feminine figures complete 
the troupe. They arrive at length 
at Noisy, where they are received 
with enthusiasm by the wayfarers 
about the streets. ‘‘ Les Ducha- 
telliers—les Duchatelliers !’’ cry the 
gamins, ‘*C’est que pour Noisy, 
larrivée des Duchatelliers était la 
promesse de deux mois du plaisir, 
on allait s’amuser, rire, pleurer,’’— 
for the strolling company was well 
known and much appreciated. 
Before they even sup or rest after 
their journey, the men hasten to 
proclaim their arrival with trumpet, 
cornet, and drum, after which M. 
Duchatellier announces the series 
of entertainments. In all this 
there is a very visible trace of 
Dickens, but M. Malot succeeds 
in interesting us in his poor play- 
ers and their whimsical ways. It 
is unnecessary to say that one of 
them, Joseph the seune premier, is 
passionately in love with Zyte, 
who does everything she can, with 
the prettiest kindness and indiffer- 
ence, to cure him of his passion, 
but in vain. It is equally un- 
necessary to add that amid this 
homely troop—her father, full of 
pompous belief in himself, her 
mother playing contre ceur because 
she cannot help it, and very badly, 
while the others fulfil their parts 
with ordinary success, to the satis- 
faction of the village audience— 
Zyte is the one born actress, whose 
appearance on the stage bewilders 
and entrances the visitors of a 
higher class, the little party of 
Parisians whom chance has (as 
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a matter of course) brought that 
way. From the setting up of 
the theatre itself, which is made 
easy by the aptitudes particuliéres 
of Théodore and Joseph, who, 
before they became actors, had 
been workmen—lJoseph a carpen- 
ter, Théodore a painter—to the 
details of the representation, we 
are behind the scenes and see 
everything: and the vain, good- 
humoured, friendly group in the 
camaraderie of the roulette, are 
all set before us with genuine 
spirit and sympathy. The old 
man of the party, 4 Pére Lacha- 
pelle, holds to Zyte the position 
which old Bowes the fiddler held 
to the famous Miss Fotheringay, 
otherwise Costigan, when young 
Pendennis first made that lady’s 
acquaintance. He has trained her 
to a higher art than any which the 
roulotte is acquainted with; and 
when the Parisians bring to the 
little theatre at Noisy a young 
but already well-known dramatist, 
whose piece is about to be per- 
formed at the Odéon, but who has 
no one good enough to play the 
part of his heroine, Zyte electrifies 
him by her power and capacity, as 
she does the manager of the Odéon, 
to whom she is taken by her pleased 
yet discontented father, who can- 
not understand why it is Zyte that 
is wanted, and not himself. The 
girl steps at once from the roulotte 
to the chief 7é/e in the Odéon, and 
does not lose her head. But aston- 
ishing as this development is, it is 
very well managed, and the enthu- 
siastic intelligence of the young 
creature, who has learned her part 
before it is supposed she can have 
read it; her interest in her art— 
the art to which she has been 
born; her freshness and grace, 
and good sense and zeal, are 
extremely attractive. It is no 
small business to equip her for 
that decisive interview with the 
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manager which is to make or mar 
her fortune. The roudlotte meets 
and draws forth its little purse, 
each man offering his savings; 
but we are at first in doubt how 
the matter is to be managed, for 
Zyte sets out with her father for 
Paris in an old alpaca dress, which 
her mother sits up half the night 
to mend, in Madame Duchatellier’s 
Sunday bonnet, and a cloak which 
some good Christian has given to 
Marietta. In this humble garb 
she is taken to the shop of a mar- 
chande de toilette, whence she issues 
a different being, dressed not in 
old clothes, as we at first fear, 
but in a pattern dress bought at 
the end of the season, in which 
the poor daughter of the roulotte 
feels herself transformed, as much 
as did M. Halevy’s little  co- 
quette of the Marais in the first 
costume concocted by the clever 
Félicie. The article of dress, 
and the unfailing feminine—and 
fur that matter, masculine too— 
satisfaction in it, is never over- 
looked by the French romancer. 
He is instinctively convinced of 
its importance to the morals, as 
weli as to the comfort of his 
characters. 

Zyte, itis unnecessary to say, has 
a complete success in the modern 
play, in which she is at first 
called upon to act. But when she 
comes to the great ordeal which 
awaits every rising actress dream- 
ing of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
has to play Chiméne, her heart 
begins to fail her. Everything 
depends upon this. Zyte sends for 
her old master, Lachapelle, who is 
not satisfied with her appearance 
at the rehearsal, and at first is in 
despair, for there are but ten days 
in which to amend all faults and 
attain perfection. Finally, he de- 
cides that there is but one way 
in which this can be done, which 
is to procure for Zyte the instruc- 
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tions of a certain great actress 
who had played Chiméne in her 
day as nobody ever played be- 
fore, but who had retired many 
years since, in the full blaze of 
her beauty and talent, @ /a suite 
dun désespoir d'amour, to her 
native village in the depths of 
Normandy. Zyte has two per- 
formances on Sunday at her 
theatre, but none on Monday, and 
she sets out at midnight with her 
old friend in search of this mys- 
terious instructress. We are not 
sufficiently learned in the records 
of the French theatre to know 
whether this brief but curious 
episode is founded upon fact. The 
travelers, after their night jour- 
ney, find themselves in the extreme 
quietude of the country, the early 
morning just brightening over a 
plain covered with apple-trees, and 
a church - tower and some tiled 
roofs shining in the rising sun. 
The great actress, wne femme aux 
chveux tout blancs, whom they 
follow from the church-door, where 
she hes heard the early mass, to 
a peasant’s cottage covered with 
thatch, in the midst of an orchard 
of blossoming appie-trees, grants 
with much reluctance Lachapelle’s 
prayer, and gives Zyte an admir- 
able analysis of the great part she 
has to perform. Nothing can be 
finer than the criticism and expo- 
sition of Chiméne, which reminds 
us a little of the more eloquent 
and prolonged analysis of her 
favourite characters, lately given 
to the world by Lady Martin, 
whose retirement from the scene 
of her glories had, happily, no such 
melancholy cause as that of Made- 
moiselle Rousseau. Full of enthu- 
siaam and eagerness, Zyte listens 
and watches ‘‘ne la quittant pas 
des yeux, suspendue a ses lévres, 
tachant de saisir ces gestes et ses 
accents qui transfiguraient cette 
femme a cheveux blancs, redevenue 
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pour une heure la Chiméne dont 
Lachapelle parlait avec sa pieuse 
enthousiasme.’’ Decidedly M. Ma- 
lot, if he has no real counterpart 
in his eye, must have read the 
charming and graceful delineations 
of our own great actress éméritée. 
They work together all day, with an 
excitement and fervour which calls 
forth all Zyte’s dawning genius ; 
and when she and her old friend 
return to the village auderge for 
the night, they continue their 
rehearsal until the whole house is 
troubled. ‘‘ Qu’avaient ills donc a 
crier comme ¢a?”’ 

“ A curious maid, who had listened 
at the door, explained the enigma, 
‘ It is a lady who has lost her father ; 
I don't know what was the old gentle- 
man’s name, but what she said was, 
I have lost my father. Poor thing!’” 


In the middle of the second day, 
when the travellers take their 
leave of Mademoiselle Rousseau, in 
order to hasten back to Paris for 
Zyte’s performance that night, the 
recluse takes a tender leave of her 
disciple, in words which convey a 
prophecy of fate :— 

“ My child, you are very pretty, 
and you seem to have a tender heart. 
May God turn aside misfortune from 
your path. Love your art: love 
nothing but that.” 


A shiver goes through the young 
actress at these words, and with 
reason; for she loves already the 
gentle - hearted but weak - minded 
young man who has been instru- 
mental in the first place in bringing 
her to Paris, and misfortune is on 
its way. 

We cannot follow the story in 
all its details. Gaston Chamon- 
tain is the son of one of those self- 
made men with whom we are so 
familiar in fiction. Chamontain 
pére has married his only daugh- 
ter ‘to a duke. He means his 
only son to be equally fortunate : 
and the idea of his marriage to 
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an actress drives him out of his 
senses with fury. He is quite 
willing to accept any, the most 
ruinous /iaison, but marriage, never. 
The fact that Zyte is by this time 
soctétaire du théatre Francais, and 
at the head of her profession, 
which she simply believes will tell 
in her favour, is nothing to the 
enraged parvenue. The duke, on 
the other hand, the son-in-law, 
who has had a part in the discov- 
ery of Zyte, and who is a sketch 
of some power, a determined egotist 
seeking his own ends with every 
outward appearance of good sense 
and feeling, sees his advantage in 
covertly pushing the young man 
towards this marriage, which is 
precipitated by the refusal of Zyte 
to continue her intercourse with 
Gaston, with whom she will form 
no unlawful relations, and mar- 
riage with whom she considers as 
an impossibility. Finally they are 
married however, and Gaston, en- 
tirely disowned by his father, has 
to subsist upon the earnings of his 
wife, which cuts him off from all 
his former world of fashion and 
extravagance, and reduces him to 
the most domestic of 7 d/es, a state 
which the experienced reader soon 
perceives cannot last. In the 
meantime his father keeps up a 
complete observation of his house, 
and all that goes on in it, witha 
regiment of detectives at work, 
and Zyte’s very maid an agent in 
their hands, so that every letter 
she writes or receives is subject to 
scrutiny. For here again the new 
divorce law comes in as an active 
agency, and the hope of the father 
from the day of the marriage is 
to procure some evidence which 
may make it possible to separate 
his son from his wife. 

At length the occasion occurs: 
and it is a proof of the intetest 
with which the author has man- 
aged to invest his heroine, that 


it is with a warm indignation, 
even anger against both, that 
we look on while she works out 
her own undoing. Joseph, the 
hopeless lover of the roudotte, has 
prospered too in his profession, 
though not like Zyte, and they 
have remained faithful friends, 
though he has ceased since her 
marriage to see her, except at 
the theatre or in chance encoun- 
ters. He has built himself an odd 
little cottage at Varennes, and is 
very eager that she should come 
to see it. Tired of saying No, she 
consents to go one afternoon, when 
Gaston’has been summoned out of 
Paris. The cottage is on an island 
in the Seine. It is a quaint little 
hermitage, and Joseph does the 
honours with brotherly tenderness, 
In the evening, while they sit and 
talk, and he tells her the amusing 
story of his early déduts on the 
stave, a storm bursts over the 
river. It continues while time 
passes, and one train after another 
is lost ; at last, when Zyte insists 
upon going, and there is no longer 
time for any but the last train, 
they prepare to leave the cottage. 
But the tempest has broken forth 
with new violence, the lightning 
blazes round them, the thunder 
is deafening. There is nothing 
for it but that Zyte must remain 
all night. Nothing more simple, 
more blameless, could be than this 
enforced stay. But the reader 
feels, with an impatience which is 
the best proof of the force of the 
story, that nothing ought, and 
nothing would, have made the 
energetic Zyte yield to a necessary 
which compromises her so fright- 
fully. It is true she is an actress, 
accustomed to much freedom of 
action; but she is not in any 
sense of the word a fool, and must, 
one feels, have done something to 
free herself from this web of cir- 
cumstance. In no other way, 
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however, could M. Chamontain’s 
divorce have become possible, and 
we have to yield to the exigencies 
of the story. Notwithstanding all 
she can say in her defence; not- 
withstanding her explanation be- 
fore the judge, which charms him, 
‘s Quelle admirable comédienne !”’ 


notwithstanding even the yielding’ 


of the weak husband, who forgives 
and condones everything, but 
nevertheless is carried off by his 
father, and prevented from giving 
effect to his repentance; notwith- 
standing even the intrigues of the 
duke in her favour, whose schemes 
are spoiled by the divorce,—the 
edict goes forth, and Zyte loses at 
a stroke both husband and child. 
They day when the divorce is fin- 
ally concluded, a friend of Gaston, 
a young millionaire who has been 
a witness of her whole career, 
offers his hand and name to the 
forsaken woman, wiio rejects him 
with gratitude and despair :— 


“Tam no longer a wife. I am no 
longer a mother. I am an actress 
only. A great artist, who had also 
suffered through her love, said to me 
four years ago words which for some 
months past have returned perpetu- 
ally to my ear. ‘You have a tender 
heart; may the good God turn aside 
misfortune from your path. Love 
your art—love nothing but that.’ Her 
prayer has not been granted. Her 
counsel shall be followed. Marriage, 
what a jest it has been made—what 
a farce—most tragical !” 


The book leaves one’s heart ach- 
ing. We cannot but think it 
likely that M. Malot must have 
another chapter of ‘ Zyte’ to say, 
and that a sequel will come, which 
will be less perfect art, but a con- 
cession to humanity. If the new 
law of divorce has had as much 
effect in life as it has had in fic- 
tion, it must have been potent 
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indeed in France. We have heard 
unfortunately too much of it of 
late on our own shores. But no 
one in England has advised him- 
self as yet to take it for the sub- 
ject of a novel—no one, at least, of 
the force of M. Hector Malot. 
Mr Hardy, in the curious novel of 
the ‘ Woodlanders,’ just published, 
where the still life is as fine and 
the human characters as queer as 
is usual in that gentleman’s pro- 
ductions, makes his high-minded 
and delicate heroine encourage the 
attentions of a former lover, in the 
simple faith that she can, as her 
rustic father believes, obtain a 
divorce from her husband, who has 
gone away, supposedly, with an- 
other woman; but Mr Hardy has 
peculiar ideas in this way. We 
fear, however, that the French 
reader is scarcely likely to believe 
much in the superiority of English 
taste in this respect. 

‘L’ Affaire Froideville’ ! is a work 
of a very different kind. M. André 
Theuriet is perhaps not so well 
known to English readers as his 
merits deserve. We should have 
said a little while ago that the be- 
wildered traveller, especially when 
of the feminine gender, in admira- 
tion (in the old-fashioned sense of 
the word) before a shop-full of 
French romances, knowing not how 
to select something which will not 
revolt his (or her) sense of what 
is lovely and of good report, yet 
shall be good French and worth 
the trouble, might have been safe 
with anything that bore his name. 
But since then this fine writer, 
some of whose books breathe the 
very spirit of the woods and fields, 
has followed the bad example of 
his brethren, and in ‘ Le Paradis 
des Enfans’ has given us a mis- 
erable story of a brutal intrigue 
which ruins a poor little inoffen- 
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sive girl, and spoils what might 
have been a pretty and touching 
study. Had M. ‘Theuriet posses- 
sed the unspeakable advantage 
of having before his eyes the 
dread of that Young Person whom 
our last great British success in 
the way of romancers declares to 
be the English novelist’s bugbear, 
he might have been preserved from 
destroying a quaint and delightful 
character-piece by this vulgar and 
unutterably tiresome expedient. 
However, ‘ L’Affaire Froideville’ 
opens up to us an entirely new 
field. French romance of the 
present moment seems to delight 
in presenting itself as_ illustrat- 
ing the life and ways of certain 
classes of society. Maeurs militaires, 
maurs douvriers, meurs dem- 
plovés—they abound in all senses. 
It is at once something more and 
something a great deal less than 
those scenes of the Comédie Hu- 
maine which Balzac set himself to 
expound with force and knowledge 
so tremendous.. It is into the in- 
terior of a Government office in 
Paris in the year 1864 that our 
present guide introduces us, at the 
mid-day hour of general repose, 
when all the jJersonnel of the 
office, in happy indifference to the 
wants of the public, are breakfast- 
ing or resting after the brief 
labours of the morning. It is 
possible that in English official 
life there may be a similar sacred 
pause consecrated to luncheon. 
At such a moment the applicant 
in want of information or of fur- 
therance in his affairs appeals to 
the civil servants of their country, 
it appears, in vain. 


“ This misfortune befell on an April 
morning an unfortunate stranger, 
whose outline might have been seen 
from time to time appearing at the 
head of a stair, stumbling against the 
great wooden benches, at obscure 
corners, then plunging again into the 
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darkness of the corridors. Sometimes 
in the distance, at the extremity of a 
passage lighted by some end window, 
the poor man might be seen wiping 
his forehead, stammering a_ timid 
question at the door of an anteroom, 
Breathless and lost, he toiled up stair- 
case J, hurried along corridor N, then 
stopped, consulted his notes, and with 
a gesture of despair went down stair- 
case B, and lost himself again in the 
labyrinth of passages in that great 
wilderness of the Government office, 
at that moment as silentas a deserted 
island.” 


This is a simple suitor from the 
country, anxious to open again the 
question of the Froideville succes- 
sion, a story of family wrong and 
injustice. His wife’s mother had 
been the wife of the Marquis de 
Froideville, one of three brothers, 
aman of sombre humour, who ill- 
treated and banished ner from his 
house, affecting not to acknow- 
ledge her daughter as his own, 
a supposition altogether without 
foundation. He died some time 
after, leaving his fortune to the 
State, under the supposition that 
he left no heir. The affaire 
Froideville is the lawsuit brought 
by the neglected and disowned 
daughter, who has, however, a 
strong body of evidence in proof 
of her identity. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the hum- 
ble inquirer is her husband, and 
that it is in the interests of his 
charming and beautiful young 
daughter that he wishes to revive 
the arrested lawsuit. This is the 
necessary occasion of the story, 
as it is, of course, admiration for 
the young lady which moves M. 
Jacques Marly, one of the clerks 
(his grade being that of redacteur), 
to overhaul the dust-covered dossier 
in which all the papers pertaining 
to the cause are preserved. But 
the little romance is of no particu- 
lar consequence, and the object of 
the book is to set before us the 
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office, with all its ambitions and in- 
trigues, and the manner in which 
the representative of the Froide- 
ville family, a certain Count 
.d’Entrevernes, counterchecks every 
movement, and finally attains an 
ignoble victory by flattering the 
ambition and serving the interests 
of the different officials. Marly, 
who takes up the case, and reports 
it favourably to his immediate 
superior, is quite disinterested, or 
rather he is interested only on be- 
half of the young plaintiff whose 
rights, and to a certain degree her 
honour, are involved. But as the 
suit proceeds from sous-chef to chef, 
from hand to hand, it becomes 
more and more a question of in- 
terest, of flattered vanity, of mu- 
tual services. There is a great 
deal of humour, sometimes grim 
enough, in the portraiture of the 
group of officials. Deshorties, 
sous-chef aux Instances, is the first 
presented to us :— 


“His horizon was limited to the 
details of official life. He perceived 
nothing outside of those limits, and 
the little irritations of the existence 
of the office bore tragic proportions in 
his eyes. Although he might have 
been sufficiently accustomed to all the 
defects of that career, its injustices 
still exasperated him beyond measure. 
Since he had attained the position of 
sous-chef two of his’ subordinates had 
been promoted over his head—Perce- 
val made Chef aux Jnstances, and Cou- 
turier Chef aux Epaves et Déshérences. 
He pardoned the elevation of Perce- 
val, whose merit he acknowledged 
even while grumbling ; but he could 
not swallow that of Couturier, his com- 
rade, originally promoted at the same 
time, and who, according to his be- 
lief, was a fool (wn sot—il prononcait 
sotte pour donner plus d énergie a cette 
qualification). From the day ot Cou- 
turier’s promotion to the head of his 
department Deshorties had placed him 
in quarantine. He never addressed 
nor even recognised him again. When 
he met him in the corridor he stared 
him in the face, then turned away his 
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head with a growl of contempt. This 
treatment, which, thanks to their close 
vicinity, was repeated five or six times 
in the day, had the power of exasper- 
ating to the last degree the nervous 
and cowardly Couturier. Deshorties 
had the effect upon him of Medusa’s 
head. When he caught a glimpse of 
him at a distance, he took refuge in 
the shadow of a doorway, or in the 
room of a colleague. Then Deshorties 
triumphed.” 


The third chef is a_ certain 
Dubrac, chef du personnel, between 
whom and Perceval there is a 
silent struggle for the office of 
sous-directeur (we do not pretend 
to understand nor translate the 
exact value of these different 
grades), which is supposed likely 
to be shortly vacant. It is by 
means of these three chefs that 
the affaire Froideville is lost and 
won. All seems to go well at 
first. The contempt of Couturier 
for the famous suit enrages De- 
shorties, who recommends it to 
the consideration of his immediate 
superior, M. Perceval. 


«“«The Froideville business,’ re- 
peated Perceval. ‘ Yes, I remember— 
an old affair. The parties themselves 
gave it up. Let it drop: the State 
has no interest in opening it up 
again.’ 

“« However !’ 

“«No, my friend, I know all about 
it. Couturier has told me.’ 

“Has M. Couturier also told you,’ 
answered Deshorties, emphasising the 
name of his enemy with the most 
contemptuous tone, ‘that General 
Jametz takes a great interest in it ?’ 

“«The Senator Jametz!’ ex- 
claimed Perceval, pricking up his 
ears. . . . The name of the Senator 
Jametz, thrown in carelessly by his 
subordinate, had modified at once 
the opinion of the ambitious head of 
the office. At bottom, Perceval had 
but one dominant idea, that of re- 
placing the sous-directeur _ Pécoul. 
For this reason, his chief object was 
to make friends in the political world, 
and secure influential patrons who 
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would lend him their aid when this 
decisive moment came. 

“*«You are right,’ he said, after 
looking over the papers. ‘ The plain- 
tiff has certainly some strong argu- 
ments which are worth looking into 
over again.’ 

«“«That was what I thought,’ said 
Deshorties, adroitly, ‘and if our de- 
partment neglected the matter, Gen- 
eral Jametz is quite capable of ad- 
dressing himself to M. le Directeur- 
General through M. Dubrac.’ 

“As Deshorties had foreseen, the 
name of Dubrac, Perceval’s rival in 
respect to the hoped-for vacancy, at 
once fired his chief. He gave a 
nervous start in his chair. 

“«You are right, Deshorties; the 
thing is important, and must not be 
taken out of our office,’ he said.” 


By this time young Marly has 
managed to interest several jour- 
nalists in the matter, and an article 
in one of the newspapers calls forth 
the Comte d’Entrevernes, the rep- 
resentative of the Froidevilles, in 
right of his wife, whose fortune 
would be diminished by half if 
she was compelled to acknowledge 
Madlle. Sombernon, the young 
plaintiff, as cousin. The Comte 
descends upon the office, little 
doubting that he will bring its 
head to reason. 


«*T am myself an official,’ he says. 
‘I have the honour to see her Ma- 
jesty the Empress daily, 
and it has often been my good for- 
tune to ask and happily to obtain 
for my friends the august support of 
her Majesty. She is extremely kind 
to me, and rarely refuses my requests. 
But, pardon me, let us go back to the 
real question at issue. All that I 
would say is, that it lies in your de- 
partment to extinguish in the bud the 
unlucky appeal of these Sombernons, 
and that I come with all frankness to 
ask you whether, legally and without 
injury to the Government, you could 
not puta stop to it.” 


This statement dazzles the am- 
bitious official. He abandons the 
applicant whose cause he had 


taken up, and throws himself at 
once on the side of the great man 
who has the ear of the Empress. 
The other chef, Couturier, is influ- 
enced in asimpler way. His wife 
is deeply humiliated by the fact 
that her husband is not yet décoré. 
The moment is approaching when 
the yearly promotions take place, 
and poor Deshorties has already 
announced to his friends that he 
is to have the ribbon, by special 
recommendation of the Director- 
General. But Deshorties knows 
nothing of this little intrigue going 
on underground, the issue of which 
is that it is his enemy Couturier, 
and not himself, who is décoré, 
and that the affaire Froideville is 
once more remitted in its dossier 
to the dust and oblivion of the 
office shelves. There is a moment 
of despair in the office, where all 
young Marly’s friends have ranged 
themselves on his side: followed 
by a renewed onslaught from the 
papers (in which they all write 
more -or less), which once more 
awakes the public attention and 
that of the Minister; and the 
Comte d’Entrevernes returns an- 
noyed to Perceval, all efforts hav- 
ing thus failed, to threaten and 
implore. Perceval defends him- 
self with dignity: he has done all 
he could, but how to succeed in 
face of the clamour of the papers, 
and the fact that the Minister has 
sent back the dussier to be re- 
examined. 


“<«T look for promotion,’ continued 
the head of the office, ‘and the place 
of sous-directeur is about to fall va- 
cant. Thisis a piece of good fortune 
which happens seldom, and many 
mouths water for it. I have a dan- 
gerous competitor, strongly backed in 
the secretary's office, and if in my 
wish to please you in respect to the 
new inquiry into the Froideville case, 
I put myself in opposition to the 
Minister, who will defend me?” 

«««], sir,’ the Comte answered coldly, 
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«if you will. I can settle the affair 
by the aid of her Majesty the Em- 


press.’ : 
«*Ah, Monsieur le Comte!’ mur- 


mured Perceval, bowing deeply.” 


It is not, however, by any open 
betrayal of public duty that the 
chief earns his promotion. He 
suggests, with still more cruel 
treachery, to his imperious and 

werful visitor another way of 
settling the matter, which is to 
threaten the young lady with the 
instant dismissal and dishonour of 
Marly, on the plea that he has 
betrayed the secrets of the office 
to the newspapers, unless she in- 
stantly signs the deed of renuncia- 
tion. Marly and Thérése by this 
time, of course, have fallen in love 
with each other, and the high- 
spirited girl who had rejected with 
scorn the first offer of a compromise, 
yields in despair to the supposed 
danger of her lover. Thus the 
affaire Froideville comes to an end. 

The maeurs demployés thus 
opened up to the world belong to 
the period to which the French- 
men of to-day are delighted to 
attribute all the corruptions and 
treacheries that can be found in a 
political system; and it is neither 
chivalrous nor generous to bring 
in the name of a lady whose long- 
suffering and patient dignity, after 
her romantic promotion to the un- 
steady, but for a time splendid, 
throne of the Second Empire, has 
procured for the latter part of her 
life a more universal respect than 
the glory of such an eminence 
could attain. But the picture is 
extremely curious. The _ little 
world of the great office with its 
crowd of men, from the high offic- 
ials secretly plotting against each 
other, to the garcon de bureau, half 
humble clerk, half porter; the 
young men with their cheerful 
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noise and gossip, their auxiliary 
professions of pen and pencil—for 
half of them write for the news- 
papers, and Marly is an artist ; 
the elders, more bitter in their 
jealousies, on the watch for all 
those little preferences and pro- 
motions which are so keenly con- 
tended for,—is a remarkable study, 
and has every appearance of being a 
true one. Our own officials of the 
same class are on a higher social 
level; but one wonders whether 
perhaps some hapless _petitioner’s 
plea might not now and then be 
shuffled about from one department 
to another, stifled by innumerable 
delays, and dropped into hopeless 
oblivion, under the manipulation 
even of their more immaculate 
hands ? 

The little thread of story ends 
pleasantly enough in the marriage 
of Thérése with Marly, who has 
indignantly thrown up his appoint- 
ment, while the poor girl is signing 
away her rights (all but two hun- 
dred thousand francs, which is the 
composition offered her) to pre- 
serve him. Two hundred thousand 
francs is not a large sum of money, 
but French notions are moderate, 
and it is a respectable dot after 
all. It is, however, in the in- 
trigues of the office, of which we 
have necessarily given but a very 
imperfect sketch, missing out its 
humours and gaieties, that the 
interest of the book lies. 

‘ André Cornélis ’! is the work of 
a younger man,and one whose liter- 
ary aspirations have not yet settled 
down into the beaten ways of ro- 
mance. It is a gloomy but remark- 
able book, full of power, and a 
sweep and concentration of pas- 
sionate feeling, which will some- 
times prove almost too much for 
the nerves of a simple reader. The 
severe unity of the subject, and 





1 André Cornélis. 





Par Paul Bourget. Paris: 1887. 





the few characters introduced, in- 
crease the intensity of the narra- 
tive, the only defective point of 
which is the length of the descrip- 
tions of agonised personal feeling, 
the cries and tears of which a 
French hero is nowise ashamed. 
The hero in this case begins his 
story at a tragical moment when, 
being nine years old, an only and 
much-beloved child, the news of 
his father’s murder is suddenly 
brought to the house. The father, 
simple, gentle, and kind; the 
mother, a beautiful, superficial, but 
tender creature ; and a friend of 
the house, a man superior to both, 
cultivated and eloquent,—form the 
party, fixed in the boy’s imagina- 
tion, on the occasion of the last 
family meal, from which M. Cor- 
nélis withdraws, saying that he 
has an appointment. He does not 
return for dinner, nor is there 
news of him next day. 


“The evening came again. My 
mother and I sat alone at the square 
table where the empty chair seemed 
to give a body to our anxiety. M. 
Jacques Termonde, whom she had in- 
formed by a letter of what had hap- 
pened, arrived after the meal. I was 
sent away when he came, but not 
before I had time to remark the 
extraordinary light in this man’s eyes 
—blue eyes which usually shone cold- 
ly out of that refined countenance, 
framed in light hair, and a beard al- 
most pale in colour. Children collect 
the smallest details, quickly effaced, 
but which return to the memory later, 
in contact with life, as certain in- 
visible inks show themselves on paper 
when brought near the fire. While I 
insisted to be allowed to remain in the 
room, I observed mechanically with 
what agitation his fine hands, which 
he held behind his back, turned and 
re-turned his cane, which was the ob- 
ject of my secretenvy. If I had not 
so much admired this cane, and the 
combat of centaurs in Renaissance 
work which ornamented its silver 
head, that sign of extreme motion 
would have me.” 
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Next day the body of André’s 
father is found in a room in qa 
hotel where he had gone on leay- 
ing home to keep a business ap- 
pointment with a stranger. The 
circumstances are all wrapped in 
mystery, the murderer having had 
two days to secure his escape 
before the body was found. The 
horror of this murder, and the 
burning desire to bring its per- 
petrator to punishment, come over 
the child’s life like a cloud; but 
nevertheless he is childishly happy 
with his mother, whom he admires 
as much as he adores her, for the 
short period which remains before 
she becomes the wife of M. Ter- 
monde. Then a great change 
comes over his life. He cannot 
identify in his mind the moment 
when he begins to suspect and fear 
this man who had caressed and 
petted him from his childhood, but 
it is not long before he finds that 
his home is no longer his, and that 
his mother’s new husband has no 
pleasure in seeing him there. The 
enmity that grows between the 
man and the boy, the conscious- 
ness of wrong and dim perception 
of an answering jealousy and opposi- 
tion which André feels to the bot- 
tom of his heart—yet the strict 
justice and apparent care for his 
wellbeing which actuates his step- 
father, are worked out with great 
care and skill. The constant self- 
restraint and calm of Termonde, 
and the petulant passion, indigna- 
tion, and strain against an inexor- 
able will that rules him however he 
may resist, in the boy—grow gradu- 
ally in intensity and concentrated 
bitterness with the progress of the 
years---though there is nothing to 
complain of in the action of the 
step-father, nothing that might not 
be consistent with an enlightened 
desire for the best interests of his 
wife’s son. Between the extreme 


self-command and power of her hus- 
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band, and the passionate nature 
of her son, the mother, a pretty 
slight creature, full of tenderness 
and kindness, of parties and balls, 
of chit-chat and toilet, who per- 
ceives nothing of the dark and 
silent struggle going cn beside her, 
and never indeed suspects its exist- 
ence, is a wonderfully fine and deli- 
cate study. A suspicion which he 
can neither formulate nor explain, 
the. consciousness, quite unjusti- 
fied by anything he knows, of some 
connection between his father’s 
unavenged murder and his mother’s 
second husband, weighs upen the 
young man when he grows up, 
and is emancipated from all bonds, 
which his step-father takes care to 
accomplish on the earliest possible 
occasion, placing his fortune in his 
own hands, and launching him upon 
life. André, however, has no heart 
for Parisian life ; and he has begun 
secretly to open up again the long- 
arrested search for his father’s 
murderer, when he is suddenly 
summoned to the deathbed of his 
aunt Louise, the only other per- 
sonage in the self-restrained and 
severe tale. She has been struck 
with palsy, and when he arrives is 
unable to speak to him, but he 
makes out by signs that she is 
agonisingly anxious to have a cer- 
tain packet of letters which she 
indicates burnt, before she can 
dispose herself to die. André sees 
that the letters are his father’s, 
and written in the year preceding 
his death —and unable to resist 
the temptation to read them, only 
pretends to obey his aunt’s direc- 
tions. When she is dead he reads 
the fatal letters, and sees as in a 
mystic picture the tragedy of his 
father’s life. First his melancholy 
persuasion that his wife does not 
love him as he loves her, then the 
gradual appearance of Termonde 
between them, the growth of his 
influence, the persistence of a com- 
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panionship in which there was 
nothing to reprove, the gradual dis- 
placement of the husband though 
the intruder was no lover, and trans- 
gressed no law or decorum—all of 
which is told to his sister uncon- 
sciously in detail, sometimes with 
prayers for her advice, and accusa- 
tions of himself for miserable jeal- 
ousy and fear. ‘‘ C’est si triste de 
sentir qu’on est de trop dans sa 
propre maison, qu’on posséde une 
femme par tous les droits, qu’elle 
vous donne tout ce que ses devoirs 
l’obligeant a vous donner, tout ex- 
cepté son coeur qui est 4 un autre, 
sans qu’elle s’en doute peut-étre, 
a moins que—a moins que hang 
This broken sentence, conveying as 
it does a most dreadful doubt, pene- 
trates the son’s heart. He has no 
longer any doubt that it is Ter- 
monde who has killed his father: 
is it possible that his mother is 
culpable too ? 

The most powerful chapter in 
the book, though the least tragic, 
is that which follows, in which the 
mother arrives to do the last duties 
to the aunt Louise whom she has 
never loved, all unconscious of the 
horrible doubt with which her son 
meets her, and notes her every 
word and look to see if he can 
discern any sign of guilt. His 
fears are dispersed by the sound 
of her familiar voice, by the natural- 
ness of the sight of her,.and the 
softness of her tones, and all the 
well-known indications of that 
character he knows so well. 





“Neither her sorrow for me, nor 
her anxiety for the health of her hus- 
band (whom she had left ill), had pre- 
vented that poor mother from provid- 
ing, even during the absence of a 
few days, for her little habitual 
comforts and elegancies. Her maid 
was there, accompanied by a porter, 
both of them charged with three or 
four bags of different sizes in Eng- 
lish leather, carefully buttoned into 
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cloth cases; a dressing-case; a box 
with her writing-materials ; a satchel 
for her purse, her handkerchief, her 
book; and besides, a bottle for hot 
water on which to place her feet, two 
cushions, and a carriage-clock in an 
open case. 

“As I put her into the carriage 
she added, ‘There is still a bonnet- 
box and a trunk.’ She half smiled in 
saying this to make me smile in my 
turn. It was an old subject of little 
quarrels between us, the quantity of 
small and useless packages with which 
she encumbered herself. In any other 
condition of mind, I should have suf- 
fered to find in her, even while she 
gave me so great a mark of affection 
in coming, the constant traces of fri- 
volity. But that very frivolity was 
sweet to see at this moment. This 
was, then, the woman whom I had 
imagined to myself as arriving with 
the gloomy purpose of searching 
through the papers of my dead aunt, 
to steal or destroy the accusing pages 
which might be found among them! 
This was the woman whom I had 
represented to myself that very morn- 
ing as a criminal bending under the 
weight of a cowardly murder. What 
a tranquilising power was in that 
folly, that gentle weakness! I held 
my mother’s hand. I longed to ask 
her pardon, to kiss the hem of her 
robe, to tell her-that I loved her. 
She saw my emotion, and attributed 
it to the grief with which I had 
been stricken. She wassorry for me. 
Several times she said to me, ‘Mon 
André!’ It was sorare to me to find 
her thus, all mine, and in exactly the 
sympathy of heart of which I had 
need.” . 

The poor lady confirms this 
gentle impression both by her 
natural emotion and by her simple 
self-indulgences. She sits by the 
fire and cries, and tells him how 
his father brought her to this 
house on their marriage, and the 
whole story of that marriage, which 
he had never heard before. In the 
midst of the gloom of the book, 
this picture of the innocent wom- 
an, disculpating herself with every 
unconscious word, while her son, 
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ashamed of his doubts,” happy in 
his shame, relieved of the most 
horrible of fears, sits patient and 
listens, is very fine and touching, 
The tremendous duel which takes 
place after, prolonged from inter- 
view to interview, between André 
and Termonde, the little French 
Hamlet struggling into proof and 
certainty: and the final scene in 
which, that certainty being at- 
tained, André calls upon the mur- 
derer to kill himself, or else given 
up to justice, is gloomy and ter- 
rible enough to make it unpleasant 
reading late at night or in a lonely 
place. But much the highest note 
in the book is struck in the scene 
with the mother. Revenge is apt 
to be tedious, and the record of 
mental struggles must be made 
more or less in a monotone ; but 
the fine discrimination of such a 
sketch is possible only to a fine 
artist. 

We are compelled by space to 
put aside séveral books which de- 
mand notice, and which we had 
intended to add to the handful of 
the newest efforts of French fiction. 
Madame Henry Greville, who is 
an established favourite in Eng- 
land, gives us in ‘Frankley’ a 
sketch of American manners as 
they appear to a stranger, which 
no doubt is as true as a stranger’s 
ideas on such a subject can be, and 
illustrate the wonderful ‘* young 
girl’’ of that great country with 
some originality and power; but 
we have so many of these studies 
at first hand, that it is scarcely 
necessary to choose the reflection 
when the original is so easily ob- 
tainable. The work with which 
we shall conclude is one which has 
made a sensation of another than 
a literary kind. 

A military book is by no means 
a rarity, but a book which really 
tells us something about soldiers is, 
Tales of military adventure are 
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common enough, and there will al- 
ways be far too great a supply of 
sketches of garrison life and its 
humours; but we scarcely know 
where a genuine description of 
the soldatenleben, the interior life 
of the soldier, is to be found. 
This is the more remarkable in 
France, where, as the author of 
the ‘Cavalier Miserey’! says, 
‘‘Nous avons tous dormi sous 
la couverture grise et dans les 
lits étroits de la chambrée,’’— 
where every one, or almost every 
one, has served his time in the 
army, and is liable to be called 
upon to serve again in case of 
emergency. For us it is differ- 
ent. We grumble enough when 
we have to, pay taxes to keep up 
the army, reserving the right to 
crouch behind it in times of dan- 
ger; and when our soldiers return 
victorious from distant climes, it 
is open to us to wave our hats 
and shout, or sit at the club win- 
dow and sneer, according to our 
different temperaments; but as a 
tule we can remain placidly un- 
conscious of their existence. In 
France, the military service forms 
a real part of the national life; 
yet, even there, M. Hermant tells 
us he can find nothing but ‘‘ Chau- 
vinist tirades, conventional carica- 
tures, the sentimental reminiscences 
of one year men, the indiscretions 
of fashionable officers whispered 
at the confessional of the ‘ Vie 
Parisienne,’ or mere flying pages, 
picturesque bits caught by ama- 
teurs’’ in contemporary literature. 
We do not exactly see under which 
of these heads fall the delightful 
works of MM. Erckmann - Chat- 
rian, who have presented to us 
many types of military life,—from 
the enthusiasts of the first re- 
publican armies to the unwilling 
soldier of Napoleon’s conscrip- 
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tions; from the pacific National 
Guard, reluctant even to defend 
the town he lives in, to the fierce 
heroism of the peasant volunteers. 
But, at any rate, no one has yet 
touched the barrack life in time 
of peace, which is the study of M. 
Abel Hermant. 

Trooper Miserey’s experiences 
are so entirely in time of peace, 
that he finds it hard to realise that 
there is any such thing as war, or, 
at any rate, that his regiment 
should ever have to take part in 
it. The idea strikes him with 
astonishment when he notices the 
names of battles inscribed on the 
walls of the school of arms. He 
only knows the last one, at which 
his father, who had risen from the 
ranks to be lieutenant in the same 
regiment, was present. 


“The 21st had charged at Nieder- 
bronn, and Miserey, the father, got 
a scar across his face, and won his 
stripes there. As for the other names, 
—Jemmapes, Austerlitz, Puébla,—he 
remembered that they were the names, 
of battles inscribed on the colours. 
And for the first time he began to 
think that there were really battles 
and charges, and men who fought to 
the death. No one had yet spoken 
to him of any such things since jhe 
had joined the regiment. He asked 
himself if it was not all stories. 
Fancy the 21st charging! He could 
understand his comrades in their 
fatigue-jackets, at their work, quiet 
and contented. He could understand 
them in full uniform, pipeclayed up 
to the nines, capable keeping their 
ranks fixed and immovable for an 
hour ; but how about really sharpened 
swords,— swords that strike some- 
thing else than the Turk’s head, points 
that prick and edges that cut? Be- 
sides, what would be the good of it 
all? Has one any other duty to do 
than to get up at the s¢veillé, to go to 
the instruction, to rub one’s horse 
down, to eat one’s rations, and sleep 
at night? And then he read again 
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on the wall, Honneur et patrie—Gloire 
ala France; and he had a confused 
kind of notion that these things were 
not included in the system—that he 
was not taught that. 


The reception of the recruit by 
his new comrades, the kindness 
and consideration with which the 
older soldiers initiate him into his 
duties, the gradual absorption of 
the individual into the community 
till he loses all consciousness of 
himself except as a part of his 
troop, are minutely described by 
our author, and form, with some 
rough sketches of character and a 
few distinct scenes, the principal 
subject of the earlier part of the 
book. The officers of the regiment, 
with their different little peculiar- 
ities, Simard, with his  stutter- 
ing ‘* Ahé, ahé;’’ Weber, with his 
catchword of ‘*‘C’est embétant;”’ 
Coudougnan, with his scraps of 
Latin,—give one more the idea of 
faithful portraits than of fancy 
sketches; and, indeed, we believe 
that the publication of the ‘ Cava- 
lier Miserey,’ besides causing a con- 
siderable sensation in the French 
army, has induced certain officers, 
who believed themselves to be 
personally caficatured, to defy M. 
Hermant to mortal combat—a con- 
sequence which our English auth- 
ors fortunately have no need to 
fear. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
figure is that of the colonel of the 
regiment, the Comte de Verman- 
dois—one of those excellent law- 
abiding citizens whom a paternal 
Government has lately expelled 
from France for the crime of being 
descended from its former sover- 
eigns. The departure of the Prince 
from his regiment, when the order 
for his dismissal has been resolved 
upon, is one of the most striking 
scenes in the book, and has prob- 
ably a foundation in fact. His 
officers, warned by Miserey, who 
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learns it by chance, that their colo. 
nel is leaving them, go in a bo 
to salute him at a small station 
which his train must pass. Their 
silent muster in the early morning 
is thus described :— 


“There were no more stars in the 
sky. The day was breaking over the 
silent streets of the slumbering quar. 
ter of St Sever. 
the gallop of a horse was heard on 
the stones. Then the sound of the 
gallop grew fainter, and died away ip 
the distance. Officers met each other, 
called out to each other, ‘Are you 
going ?—You too?’ and they galloped 
on side by side. 
in front of the barracks. Pimpernel 
shouted, ‘This way, gentlemen! The 
others are here.’ Captain de Simard 


was waiting on the grass-plot in the | 


Place des Chartreux. . . . 

“At the same moment Command. 
ant de Marcy la Tour appeared in the 
Place. He did not slacken the speed 
of his horse; he said simply, as he 
passed, ‘Come, gentlemen.’ And he 
started first. Coudougnan came w 
behind, crying, ‘Here I am, here 
am!’ Nothing more was heard on the 
road but the gallop of the close troop 
of horses. 

“The road was straight, the coun- 
try bare and unbroken. The thirty 
officers galloped on in a light cloud of 
dust. The morning sun was pale, and 
the blue dolmans looked very light in 
colour. Some officers had wrapped 
themselves in their black cloaks. 
Swift had his little cape with its 
hood. 

“They passed through a village; 
they saw the Seine far off, and the 
hills draped in mist, as in the folds of 
a white robe. Marcy la Tour looked 
at his watch, and said, ‘ Let us make 
haste.’ They quickened their pace, 
and at last they caught sight of Oissel, 
the station, and the level crossing. 
They grouped themselves by the pal 
ing. Their horses were covered with 
sweat, their necks and hind-quarters 
smoking. On the platform, porters 
and peasants, men and women, looked 
with astonishment at the brilliant 
troop of officers. An electric bell 
was tinkling in a continuous and irti- 
tating fashion; the telegraph wires 





From time to time | 
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vibrated, and birds perched upon 
them, and plumed themselves with 
their beaks. 

«A horn sounded. The white 
smoke of the train rose in the air, and 
the sound of the carriages rolling on 
the rails was heard. A sudden agita- 
tion came upon allthe men. As the 
engine passed the horses started and 
shied. The train stopped. The 
Prince’s head was seen behind the 
window of a carriage. He, too, 
caught sight of his officers at once. 
He turned pale, then his face lighted 
up; he let down the glass, and showed 
himself, and saluted ceremoniously. 
Then all saluted him with the same 
stiff, military gesture, carrying the 
right hand up to their caps, rigid and 
erect in their saddles like simple 
troopers in their ranks. Then the 
Colonel drew back, and the Countess 
de Vermandois appeared in her turn, 
and waved a greeting to them. And 
all the officers uncovered, and re- 
mained bareheaded till the departure 
of the train. 

«After the train had gone, they 
stayed still a moment, looking after 
it Then they turned their horses, 
and came back at a foot pace, without 
exchanging a word.” 


The relations between officers 
and men are much closer than in 
ourarmy. ‘This is to some extent 
explained by the fact that all 
classes alike must serve their time 
in the ranks. It would certainly 
seem strange to us to think ofa 
trooper going in full uniform to 
call upon his captain at his house in 
the town. It is true that Miserey 
was in a peculiar position, as being 
the son of a former officer of the 
regiment; but there seems to be 
nothing out of the way about this 
visit. Many little details strike 
us as strange,—such as the whole 
regiment on the march singing 
catches, led by one of the captains. 


* Perhaps the queerest scene of all 


is that following the sudden ir- 
ruption of Gresset, an officer, in- 
toone of the bedrooms, the night 
before the regiment starts for the 
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manceuvres. Gresset is an Al- 
gerian veteran, much dreaded for 
his severity, and he commences by 
finding fault with everything. 


“But suddenly the men were 
amazed to hear his monotonous voice 
tremble and falter. . ‘If you 
had only suffered what I have suf- 
fered.’ And he began to relate to 
them in simple rene, with expres- 
sions they could understand, how 
he had left the country, crossed the 
sea, and for six months had not slept 
in a bed, for six months sleeping in 
holes dug in the burning sand, where 
one woke up in the morning chilled to 
the bone by the dew,a whole campaign 
without receiving a single letter from 
home, exile and loneliness at eighteen. 
And his eyes filled with tears.' He 
explained to these men, all grouped 
round him now and listening atten- 
tively, that he was afraid he had 
lost his natural goodness of heart 
through intense suffering. He asked 
their forgiveness for the way he had 
worried and punished them,—asked 
for pardon in the name of the great 
sufferings he had endured, and the 
obscure labours he had gone through. 
And then the ardour of eighteen re- 
turned to him. He regretted that 
accursed and beloved land of Africa, 
where the hardship of exile is largely 
compensated by the joy of battle and 
hard blows. He spoke to them of 
his Spahi’s cloak and his olive-wood 
saddle. He declaimed against the 
dull existence of an officer in time of 
peace, the demoralising influence of 
garrison life. And the men, no 
longer able to distinguish clearly 
among all these complicated matters, 
yielded to the illusion and the pathos 
of the narrative, and imagined, at the 
sight of their packed saddles, of the 
forage-carts and ambulance wagons 
which blocked up the square, and the 
bedding folded as if for a start, that 
they were actually going off on a 
genuine expedition. They stood 
there serious, with eyes moistened 
with the grave joy of duty accom- 
plished and the sadness of a fare- 
well.” 


The story of the book consists of 
the rise and fall of Miserey,—the 
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earlier part, which is purely mili- 
tary, and by far the most interest- 
ing, treating of his gradual ad- 
vancement till he receives his 
promotion. From that point he 
begins to fall. The author ap- 
pears by this time to have ex- 
hausted his originality, and falls 
back upon the stock subject of 
his confréres, whose motto usually 
seems to be that it is no matter 
how dull a book may be, provided 
it be sufficiently indecent. We 
do not suppose that a French 
novelist of the present day, except 
with a very firmly established 
reputation, would venture to pub- 
lish a book in which there was 
nothing risgué, but we may be 
allowed to regret that we cannot 
have one break in that long mono- 
tony of cheerless dirt which char- 
acterises contemporary fiction in 
France. So M. Hermant ploughs 
his way along through the mire till 
he shakes himself free ut last, and 
regains his former liveliness and 
reality of description in the final 
scene of all, when Miserey, in the 
face of his regiment, is expelled 


srom the army as unworthy to bear 
arms. He is marched along the 
head of the regiment, drawn 

in line to witness his degradation, 


“On the quay he turned right 
round as if he had been shot. They 
pushed him on, but it was impossible 
to make him go further. He stood 
fast like a stone built in to the pave. 
ment. 

“The 21st marched past,—first 
the trumpeters, then the first troop, 
then the second, then the others, four 
abreast. The regiment passed before 
Miserey, proud as it stood long ago in 


the barrack-square, under the kingly — 
glance of the Comte de Vermandois, | 


triumphant as in the plains of Pacy, 
Miserey stretched out his hands to it 
one last time in despairing supplica- 
tion. But 1T passed inflexible, living 
and glorious, in the apotheosis of its 
sounding trumpets and its triumphal 
flourishes.” 


We have scarcely touched at all 
upon the reigning school of French 
fiction in these notes upon some of 
the books‘of the day. It is an 
agreeable surprise even to the 
writer to find so many which can 
be handled without contamination. 
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Ir appears scarcely too much to 
say that the results of the winter 
campaign of 1886-87 in Upper 
Burma have fully equalled the 
most sanguine expectations of all 
who are most interested in the 

ification of that country. The 
change that has come over its face 
during the past few months may 
reasonably be said to be a sur- 
prise, a pleasing surprise, to those 
who were eye-witnesses of its dis- 
turbed condition during the hot 
and rainy season of 1886, and who 
have since seen the flame of rebel- 
lion brought well under control by 
a brief but arduous and energetic 
campaign of barely two months’ 
duration. I, of course, except 
from the number of those to 
whom this surprise has afforded 
gratification the rebel leaders them- 
selves and their adherents. What 


a change has come over the spirit 


of their dream! A few months 
ago all, or almost all, was for them 
couleur de rose. To loot mails and 
convoys, ambuscade small bodies 
of troops, shoot down officers and 
men from almost inaccessible places 
in scarcely penetrable jungle, to 
rush on unprotected and weakly 
garrisoned posts, to shoot sentries 
at night, to fire and pillage villages 
friendly to or under the protection 
of the British forces, and massacre 
their inhabitants ; to quarter them- 
selves and their adherents on any 
unprotected village, extorting sup- 
plies, money, arms, and recruits, 
the penalty of refusal being death 
and destruction of property by fire 
or plunder; to make stern ex- 
amples of those Burmans whom 
they deemed traitors to the na- 
tional cause by putting them to 
the horrible death of crucifixion @ 
4a Burmese (it is to be feared that 





this fate befel even one or two 
British subjects who were taken 
prisoners),—such were some of the 
main features of the existence of 
the rebel Burmese forces. 

I say ‘‘rebel,’’ because such is 
the term in vogue. But, as a 
matter of fact, up to the close 
of the winter of 1886-87, the 
annexation of Upper Burma was 
rather nominal than real. The 
brief lull that followed the occu- 
pation of Mandalay and the de- 
position of Theebaw in Novem- 
ber 1885, followed by the peace- 
ful visit of his Excellency the 
Viceroy of India in January and 
February 1886, was but a tem- 
porary delusion. The rebel leaders, 
who have now become notorious 
by their prolonged and successful 
resistance to British domination, 
no doubt required time to collect 
and organise their followers, and 
prepare a plan of operations. The 
fire of rebellion was but smoulder- 
ing, and the august visitors from 
India had barely shaken off the 
Burmese dust (it really was dust 
then, though if the British soldier 
were asked for what Burma is 
most remarkable, he would say 
emphatically ‘‘mud’’) from their 
feet, when it burst forth into a 
flame, strong, lurid, and menacing. 
From February to November 1886 
almost every day was marked by 
some skirmish or engagement with 
the rebels. It has been the cus- 
tom to designate the Burmese 
forces who took the field against 
us when King Theebaw’s army 
was broken up, as dacoits. Such 
a term is erroneous. Undoubtedly 
some of the Burmese leaders were 
dacoits under Theebaw’s rule; but 
in taking up arms against the 
British army of annexation they 
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may reasonably be credited with 
at least partially patriotic motives. 
The British troops were very far 
from being invariably successful in 
these brushes. In many instances 
they were greatly outnumbered, in 
others hampered by the long and 
inevitably straggling convoys that 
they had to protect; and, further- 
more, in almost every case where 
the rebels attacked or stood to 
fight, they were in a position 
naturally advantageous, hard of 
access, and from which a safe 
retreat was easily effected. 

Those who have watched the 
course of the recent guerilla war- 
fare in Upper Burma will have 
remarked that only on rare oc- 
casions did our troops succeed 
in inflicting heavy loss on the 
enemy. This is mainly due to the 
nature of the enemy’s tactics. 


With the Briton victory means 
the capture or the successful de- 


fence of a position, coupled, if pos- 
sible, with a minimum of loss to 
his own side, and a maximum of 
loss and demoralisation on that of 
the enemy. It may happen, how- 
ever, that the losses of the victor 
exceed those of the vanquished. 
_We all know the historic exclama- 
tion of Pyrrhus—‘‘ One more such 
victory, and Iam undone!”’ The 
Burman has, and rightly, a very 
different object in view. It mat- 
ters little to him who remains 
master of the ¢errain, provided he 
inflicts serious and sustains little 
loss. He is an adept in jungle 
warfare. He knows every track 
and bypath through his native 
forests; and with his small, wiry, 
scantily clad frame he readily 
evades the pursuit of the soldier 
or sepoy hampered with arms, 
ammunition, accoutrements, and 
somewhat cumbersome clothing. 
If it is a close thing, the Burman 
promptly abandons his arms. The 
**relicta non bene parmula’”’ that 
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seems to have weighed somewhat 
on the mind of Horace, conveys no 
sense of shame to the Burmese 
conception of honour and duty. 
With him all is fair in war, even 
a weaponless flight. His first 
motto may be ‘‘ Slay ;’’ his second 
certainly is—‘‘He that fights 
and runs away, will live to fight 
another day.’’ It is in’ conform- 
ity with these principles that the 
Burmese never, or hardly ever, 
commit themselves to the defence 
of a position in which they can be 
surrounded and annihilated. Many 
and many are the carefully laid 
plans of continued operations for 
attack on Burmese positions that 
have been arranged, but few and 
far between are those that have 
been crowned with success. Dur- 
ing the past year, any Burmese 
force occupying a position within 
possible striking distance of any 
body of British troops has almost 
invariably been attacked, and gene- 
rally forced to withdraw. 

But on whose side was the loss 
the heaviest? I fear on our 
side often. 
ingly interesting to peruse a 
Burmese account of the past 
year’s warfare (were any such ob- 
tainable), with details of losses 
sustained and inflicted according 
to their reports. As it is, we 
have only our own reports—at 
least officially—to go upon. It is 
a well-known and quite irresistible 
tendency in warfare to minimise 
our own and magnify our enemy’s 
losses. And yet how often we 
have seen in the account of an en- 
gagement with our Burmese enemy 
the statement, ‘‘enemy’s loss un- 
known.’’ ‘The reasons for this ab- 
sence of known loss are the follow- 
ing: in many cases the engagement 
resulted from a sudden attack, an 
ambuscade arranged by the Bur- 
mese. A column is marching along 
a narrow path or an open river- 
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ped (Burmicé, chaung), flanked in 
either case by dense jungle, and in 
the case of the chaung by high, 
often precipitous, banks. All who 
have experience of Burmese war- 
fare know that in very close jungle 
it is practically impossible to work 
flanking parties consistently with 
the reasonably rapid progress of 
the column. The flankers, too, are 
apt to get lost. Consequently the 
column pushes on with the usual 
advanced-guard. The Burmans 
very soon learned by experience 
that, provided their own line of 
retreat is not threatened, it is ad- 
visable to let the advanced-guard 
pass on and reserve their fire for 
the main body, at whose head 
marches an officer. On that officer 


the greater portion of their fire is 
concentrated, and not improbably 
he and several of his men fall. 
The Burmese, having delivered 
their volley, bolt back through the 
dense jungle. 


Not a man of them 
is ever seen. Possibly a shot or 
two, or a volley or two, are fired at 
the spot whence their fire was de- 
livered ; but it is any odds to noth- 
ing that such random fire is ineffec- 
tual. If the column thus attacked is 
one unencumbered in any way, the 
Burmese probably would not ven- 
ture near it again. If, however, it 
is escorting a convoy, which it can- 
not for obvious reasons leave, the 
enemy would often hang round it 
in the jungle for several hours, and 
fire on it as opportunity offered. 
It is in this sort of warfare that 
many a good officer and soldier has 
been laid low during the past year. 

The other class of engagement is 
when our troops attacked the Bur- 
mese in their own defensive posi- 
tions, which were generally strength- 
ened by breastworks and stockades, 
and rendered difficult of access by 
abaitis and bamboo spikes or stakes. 
The latter are essentially Burmese ; 
and the ingenuity with which they 
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are disposed and dissimulated, and 
the severity of the wounds they 
inflict, are best realised when seen. 
Such positions the Burmese defend 
only so long as their flanks and 
rear are not threatened. The 
means of retreat from them is 
usually secure, and through or into 
dense jungle where pursuit is im- 
practicable. When their line of 
secure retreat has been threatened 
or cut off, the Burmese have been 
known to conceal themselves in 
the jungle and let our troops pass 
close to them, without daring to 
fire a shot at them. It is hoped 
that this description of Burmese 
military tactics will explain why 
it has been found so very difficult 
to inflict severe loss on them, why 
the many little victories of our 
troops have been so barren of tan- 
gible results, and why at one time 
the pursuit of the wily Burman 
seemed nearly as hopeless as that 
of the will-o’-the-wisp. There were 
many, I believe, who a few months 
ago looked upon the destruction 
and dissipation of the rebel bands 
as an impossibility. 

The Burmese bullet, however, 
was very far from the worst enemy 
with which our troops have had to 
contend. The arch-foe has been, 
and, I fear, will be again, during 
the coming hot and rainy season, 
disease. It is unnecessary to enter 
into detail about the ravages of 
cholera, malarious fever, dysentery, 
heat-apoplexy, &c., &c. It is very 
easy to produce statistics, if re- 
quired. The average death-rate 
from disease, from May to October 
1886, was, roughly speaking, from 
roo to 150 a month. Of officers 
who have been killed in action and 
succumbed to wounds or disease, 
the list is a long one. It is a fagon 
de parler to expatiate on the ideal 
death of a soldier. I am under 
the impression that soldiers, as a 
rule, do not indulge in any ideal of 
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death. On the contrary, they sin- 
cerely hope, at the commencement 
of a campaign or action, that they 
may find themselves alive and well 
at the end of it. ‘There is, however, 
one thing regarding which I have 
no doubts, and that is, that to be 
shot down from behind a bush by 
Burman flint or matchlock is the 
ideal death of no man. Such, how- 
ever, has been the fate of many a 
good soldier and sepoy during the 
past year. 

It were easy to enter into greater 
detail about the guerilla warfare 
that our troops have waged in Up- 
per Burma throughout the hot and 
rainy season of 1886; to dwell on 
the intense stifling heat, so trying 
to Europeans; to strive to depict 
the awful state of the so-called 
roads, several feet deep in mud 
and water, and for miles and miles 
traversing a network of flooded 
rice-fields; to describe the weary 
night-marches, and the passage of 
flooded streams and rivers. The 
refrain of the best known popular 
air among the troops in Upper 
Burma is, ‘*One more river to 
cross.’’ But there are scenes and 
_facts to which no efforts of de- 
scriptive power can do_ justice. 
To be realised they must be ex- 
perienced; and the experience is 
dearly bought. I had an _ idea 
that we should, during the past 
winter, have seen a good many 
visitors in Upper Burma. But 
such has not been the case, de- 
spite the unprecedented number 
of distinguished travellers who 
have spent the cold weather in In- 
dia. And yet nothing is simpler 
and easier than a voyage up the 
Irrawaddy. Not that such a voy- 
age would afford the globe-trotter 
any insight into the nature of mili- 
tary operations in Upper Burma. 
That can only be acquired by a 
trip into the interior, where are, 
or were, the fastnesses of Boh- 
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Shwé, Buda Yaza, Hla-Oo, and 
other prominent rebel-leaders, 
Before passing on to the mili- 
tary operations of the last two 
months, which have so materially 
contributed to the pacification of 
Upper Burma, there are one or 
two questions affecting the condi- 
tion of the country that merit 
some notice. Within a very short 
time after the occupation of Man- 
dalay, in November 1885, the basis 
of a Civil Government was estab- 
lished and martial law abolished, 
This step having received the sane- 
tion of the Government of India, 
a retrograde movement became 
difficult, if not impossible. Never- 
theless it was the opinion of a nu- 
merous section of the Indian com- 
munity, and one well qualified to 
judge, that the step was prema- 
ture. Sir Charles Bernard reso- 
lutely set his face against any re- 
trogression. That was but natu- 
ral, the forward step having been 
taken at his instance, and he being 
the chief representative of the civil 
power. On the other hand, if m- 
mour be true, the supreme military 
authority in Upper Burma advo- 
cated the restoration of martial 
law. This was also only natural. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
exercise of civil power has been 
purely nominal. To all intents 
and purposes martial law has pre- 
vailed up to the present time. In 
a country that is under civil gov- 
ernment, it is an understood thing 
that the resources of that govern- 
ment are sufficient to enforce order 
and respect for the civil laws. 
Such, as is well known, has not 
been the case. Early in 1886 
large drafts of police—some seas- 
oned soldiers from the native army 
of India, others raw recruits from 
the Punjab and North-West Pro- 
vinces—were hastily raised and 
hurried off to Burma. When they 
arrived, they proved in the main 
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useless. They knew nothing of 
the Burmese language, they had 
few or no competent officers, they 
were without arms, equipment, 
clothing, training, or discipline— 
almost without organisation. The 
year 1866 passed away in prepar- 
ing this police force to be useful. 
In the meantime our regular troops 
controlled the country. The Gov- 
ernment styled itself a Civil Ad- 
ministration, whereas without the 
aid of the troops it could not move 
a hand’s turn. The name of power 
lay with the civilians, and the real- 
ity of it with the military. Thanks 
to the latter, the former have been 
enabled to maintain a semblance 
of jurisdiction up to the present 
time, when there is at least some 
hope of their being able ere long 
to render the civil administration 
a reality, and not a mere farce. 

It is not pleasant to look back 
on the condition of Upper Burma 
for the first ten months of 1886. 


The retrospect presents no single 
feature that reflects credit on the 
administrative capacity of those 


with whom the_ responsibility 
rested. The only class that comes 
well out of the ordeal is the army 
of occupation, who, for ten months, 
struggled manfully to do their 
duty, despite climatic drawbacks 
and inadequate numbers. The 
experience therein gained enabled 
Major-General White, V.C., C.B. 
(now Sir George White, K. C. B.), 
to give the military authorities in 
India sound and reliable advice as 
to the best measure to be adopted 
to insure the permanent paci‘ica- 
tion of the country by the cam- 
paign of the winter of 1886-87. 
During the hot weather of 1886, 
General White had at his disposal 
only one regiment of cavalry (2d 
Madras Lancers) and a few hun- 
dred mounted infantry. Despite 
the almost impassable state of the 
country during the rains, and the 
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obstacles it presented to the effec- 
tive operations of mounted troops, 
the cavalry and mounted infantry 
(especially the latter) did such 
good work, that General White 
decided to ask for three more re- 
giments of cavalry, to arrive in 
Burma in October, and the aug- 
mentation of the mounted infantry 
to 825 men—z. ¢., eleven companies 
of 75 men each (25 British and 50 
native soldiers), to be distributed 
among the several brigades. His re- 
quest was granted. ‘The three reg- 
iments of cavalry (1st Bombay 
Lancers, 3d Regiment Hyderabad 
Contingent Cavalry, and 7th Ben- 
gal Cavalry) all“ arrived in Upper 
Burma in October. By that time, 
too, some progress had been made 
in the formation and equipment of 
the eleven companies of mounted 
infantry, the whole being placed 
under the command of Major (now 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel) Symons of 
the South Wales Borderers. The 
chief difficulty was the provision of 
a sufficient number of ponies for 
the mounted infantry. The Bur- 
mese ponies are well known, at 
least in India, and it “may seem 
strange that difficulty should have 
been experienced in obtaining 825 
ponies in a country with three to 
four millions of inhabitants. Still, 
so it has proved. However, the 
numbers and equipment of the 
mounted infantry were sufficiently 
complete to enable them to con- 
tribute very materially to the 
pacification. of the country. At 
the same time that the mounted 
branches of the service in Burma 
were largely increased, consider- 
able additions were also made to 
the number of infantry battalions. 
The total strength of the troops 
was raised from about 15,000, the 
approximate hot-weather strength, 
to 25,000, including the Lower 
Burma garrisons. At the same 
time the police force, numbering 
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some 3000 or 4000 men, was just 
beginning to be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with drill and disci- 
pline, and police duties in gen- 
eral, to be of some use. In a 
short time the battalions of Pan- 
jabi police, now serving in Upper 
Burma, will form a _ very fine 
body of troops, fit not only for 
police work, but for any military 
duties. Their numbers are being 
largely augmented by recruiting 
in India, and by volunteers from 
all the native regiments now serv- 
ing in Burma and also in India. 
It is hoped, by the commencement 
of the hot season, when a large 
proportion of the regular troops 
are to return to India, that there 
will be about 16,000 police, more 
or less perfectly trained, available 
in Burma for the maintenance of 
peace and the prompt repression 
of all attempts at a revival of re- 
bellion and dacoity. 

But I am rather anticipating. 
I must first give a brief account 
of the active operations of Decem- 
ber 1886 and January 1887 before 
I pass to, their results. Practi- 
cally speaking, little was done be- 
fore the close of November last— 
both the climate and the state of 
the country, with its flooded roads 
and vast area of rice-fields, being 
unfavourable to active operations. 
The force under General White 
was apportioned into six brigades ; 
and from 3coo to 4000 men, from 
one-fourth to one-third, being Brit- 
ish soldiers, were placed at the 
disposal of each brigadier. Each 
brigade had approximately two 
squadrons of cavalry and two 
companies of mounted infantry. 
Artillery, of course, there was; 
but it may be fairly said that for 
all the use the guns have been 
during the past winter in Burma, 
they might just as well have been 
in India or Great Britain. Indeed 
this winter campaign has been 


essentially a campaign of the 
mounted branches. The infantry 
and artillery have not been in 
it. These two branches are in- 
valuable when the enemy makes a 
stand; but when they persist in 
running away, there is only one 
branch of the service that is of 
any use, and that is the cavalry. 
Even the mounted infantry were 
not in it at all, when the cavalry 
were there. The advent of three 
regiments of cavalry, armed with 
lances, completely demoralised the 
Burmese rebels. The sight of a 
single lancer terrified them into 
headlong flight or abject submis- 
sion. One sowar of the 1st Bom- 
bay Lancers alone routed forty or 
fifty rebels, and brought in, with 
the assistance of some friendly 
Burmans, a dozen prisoners. To 
use a sporting expression, all the 
big bags of the season have been 
made by the cavalry ; and it is to 
the complete demoralisation that 
they set on foet among the rebels 
that we owe in a great measure 
the present comparatively quiet 
state of the country. As a matter 
of fact, had the enemy been worth 
anything at all, they would have 
inflicted severe losses on the cav- 
alry. Nothing is easier for in- 
fantry than to worst cavalry in 
difficult country, cut up by ravines 
and covered with dense jungle. As 
a squadron marched along a nar- 
row track in Indian file, many and 
many a time might the Burmese 
have poured volleys into them 
with disastrous effect. But from 
very fear they dare not do it. 
The old game of breastworks and 
stockades was played out. The 
enemy had no thought but to 
avoid all contact with our troops, 
especially the cavalry and mounted 
infantry. The rebel leaders, with 
their following, hurried from place 
to place, getting no peace or rest, 
and ever fearful of surprise. The 
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was the cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry would drop in upon them 
about daybreak at their bivouacs, 
or in the villages, soon taught 
them that they were not safe if 
our troops were within twenty 
miles of them. To be rudely 
awakened at dawn from one’s slum- 
bers by the thunder of horses’ feet, 
and then ridden down like a 
sounder of pig, must be very un- 
pleasant. Still, such was the early 
morning meal that was not un- 
frequently prepared for a rebel- 
gang that deemed itself secure in 
its jungle fastness. But despite 
the fact that our Burmese foeman 
rarely showed fight, few troops 
have ever had harder work than 
those that have taken part in 
these operations. It was one in- 
cessant march from the 1st of 
December 1886 to the rst of Feb- 
ruary 1887, late and early, day 
and night. It was the only way 
to do it, the only way to catch 
our wary slippery foe. Many a 
time have the mounted branches 
covered forty or fifty miles in a 
day, and had several brushes with 
the enemy ez route. Onmore than 
one occasion long marches (thirty- 
five to forty miles) through difficult 
country lasted from twenty-five to 
thirty hours, the troops being un- 
der arms and on the move all that 
time. Fortunately the climate was 
tolerably favourable, the nights not 
being very cold nor the days very 
warm. It was real hard arduous 
work while it lasted; but the 
fruits of that work, and good 
work it was, are now being reaped 
in the dispersal of the rebels, the 
peaceful state of the country, and 
a well-earned rest for the troops. 
Not that it would be justifiable to 
assuine that the last spark of re- 
bellion is stamped out. Far from 
it. Let the experiences of the past 
year teach us to indulge no such 
false delusion. It is but a year 
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since the Government of India 
talked of reducing the army of occu- 
pation in Burma at an early date. 
So far from its being reduced, it was 
augmented by 10,000. Now once 
more it is going to be reduced, but 
this time on good grounds. 

The rebels have been so severely 
handled, that they will think twice 
before they again take the field 
against our troops. A very large 
body of trained police (by April) 
1887 there should be some 10,000 
available) are ready to replace the 
troops and garrison all the posts 
and stations. There seems now 
good ground for believing that Up- 
per Burma is well on the. road 
to pacification, and that the future 
is not distant when the troubles 
of the past will be repaid by a con- 
siderable surplus of revenue. The 
soil of Upper Burma is almost 
everywhere fertile. True, at pres- 
ent thousands of square miles are 
overgrown with jungle. But thou- 
sands of square miles, as many as 
the present scant population. can 
till, are producing rich crops of 
rice, maize, cotton, oil-seed, jowari, 
&c. When the population increases 
new lands will be cleared and culti- 
vated. The Irrawaddy, Sittang, 
and other large rivers, afford every 
facility for commerce. The Lower 
Burma railway system is being 
extended from Tonghoo wé@ Ning- 
yan and Yemathen to Mandalay. 
The next step will be to carry it 
northward into Assam, and thence 
onward until it connects with our 
Indian railway system on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra. Good roads 
are now being constructed, or will 
be shortly, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, both to 
facilitate trade and aid the repres- 
sion of rebellion. The peaceful 
inhabitants—that is, those who 
have taken no active part against 
our troops—have received incon- 
trovertible proof that we can con- 
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tend successfully with the rebels, 
and pursue them and hunt them 
down in the thickest jungles and 
in their remotest fastnesses. They 
have been convinced that we are 
the stronger power, and policy 
will therefore counsel them to con- 
ciliate us; and they will further 
be encouraged to resist by force 
any demands that rebel bands may 
in future make on them for arms, 
supplies, money, and recruits. The 
establishment of a network of posts 
held by military and police will en- 
able us to extend the egis of our 
armed protection to the friendly 
villages, and at the same time to 
prevent the collection of armed 
hostile bands in their vicinity. We 
have also gained much experience 
and an intimate knowledge of the 
geography of the country—a know- 
ledge that is most essential for the 
conduct of military operations.. In 
view of all the facts detailed above, 
it is reasonable to conclude that 
the work of reformation in Burma 
has made considerable progress of 
late, and is established on a sound 
basis not easily to be shaken. The 
question of the health of the troops 
in Upper Burma is a serious one. 
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In the absence, however, of abnor- 
mal hard work and exposure to 
heat and damp, there is every 
reason to anticipate that a mate- 
rial improvement in the health 
and decrease in the death - rate 
of the garrison of Upper Burma 
will take place. The cavalry will 
all be recalled to India, to avoid 
the decimation of the horses by 
kamri (lion disease). Their place 
will be taken by the mounted in- 
fantry, whose numbers, according 
to a report that has been circu- 
lated, are to be increased from 
75 to 100 per company. Two 
mule batteries have been specially 
raised for service in Upper Bur- 
ma, and will replace those that 
are about to be recalled to India. 
In short, the numbers of every 
branch of the service of Upper 
Burma are being largely dimin- 
ished, except of the mounted in- 
fantry. This is as it should be, 
since the cavalry are being with- 
drawn; and, next to the cavalry, 
the moral effect of mounted in- 
fantry on the Burman is the 
greatest. A. C. YATE. 


YEMATHEN, Fed, 5, 1887. 
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To those who have faith in 
Parliamentary government, the 
condition of the representative, 
or, more properly speaking, the 
elective, branch of the British 
Legislature must at this moment 
be a matter of the most profound 
disappointment and regret. The 
most practical and hard-working 
of races would seem to have in- 
trusted the performance of its 
legislative business to hands 
which are either totally incompe- 
tent or utterly unwilling to dis- 
charge that business after a sen- 
sible and workmanlike fashion. 
The waste of time is enormous, 
the hours consumed in discussions 
of an eminently unpractical char- 
acter are numerous beyond meas- 
ure, and it is impossible but that 
the reputation of the House of 
Commons should be lowered in the 
eyes alike of the British public, 
who have hitherto regarded it 
with pride, and of the world beyond 
the seas, which has believed it to be 
one of the main bulwarks of the 
free constitution of Great Britain. 
The causes of this deterioration in 
the Lower House of Parliament 
may be variously estimated and 
explained. There are those who 
will attribute the evil solely to 
the change which, since the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, has gradually 
crept over the constituencies, caus- 
ing them to require different qual- 
ities in a representative from those 
which, before that date, were ac- 
counted his best recommendation. 
When borough or county seats 
were in the hands of patrons or 
of a small body of electors, it was 
not so necessary as at present that 
a candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment should possess the art of 
ingratiating himself with electors 
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by means of those oratorical dis- 
plays which have become almost 
essential in these days of large 
constituencies and extended fran- 
chise. Such displays, having gained 
the desired end of election, have 
been perhaps expected, by the 
local electorate before whom they 
have been exhibited, to be repeat- 
ed before the House of Commons 
with an equally satisfactory result. 
Thus, even if the ingredient of 
personal vanity had been absent, 
the new member has found him- 
self urged, by the necessity of 
satisfying his constituents, to ad- 
dress the House of Commons on 
various questions which could have 
been satisfactorily discussed and 
settled without his intervention ; 
and by this means the length of 
debates has increased to an in- 
definite extent, and the power of 
the House of Commons to tran- 
sact business has been propor- 
tionally curtailed and diminished. 
From this point of view, it is 
fair to allow that there is some 
excuse for honourable members, 
who know that their chances of 
re-election to a new Parliament 
depend, in a greater or less degree, 
upon their maintaining in the de- 
bates of the House their local 
reputation for oratorical ability. 
It is needless to discuss the ques- 
tion whether such a cause suffi- 
ciently accounts for the state into 
which the House of Commons has 
fallen, or whether the increase of 
business which has to be performed, 
in comparison with that with 
which the unreformed Parliament 
had to deal, must not also be 
partly credited with the evil of 
which we complain. A still graver 
and more melancholy cause may per- 
haps be discovered in the scarce- 
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ly disguised desire and intention 
of a section of members to discredit 
the British Parliament, and pre- 
vent the transaction of its business 
unless and until their own unrea- 
sonable demands are conceded. If 
a combination for such a purpose 
really exists, it only renders it 
more desirable that public atten- 
tion should be called to another, 
and that one of the greatest and 
saddest causes of the deterioration 
of the House of Commons and its 
practical inability to do the .work 
of the nation. 

We allude to the attitude which 
has recently been assumed by those 
who constitute the ‘‘ regular Op- 
position,’’ and their refusal to sep- 
arate from party considerations 
and the influence of party tactics 
those questions of order and pro- 
cedure which lie at the root of al! 
parliamentary government. It is 
by no means our desire, either now 
or at any other time, when assail- 
ing or defending a principle, to 
single out individuals for attack, 
or to resort to personal criticism 
where such can be avoided. It is 
impossible, however, to avoid re- 
ference to Mr Gladstone in the 
present instance, partly on ac- 
count of the position which he has 
held, more than once, as leader of 
the House of Commons, and partly 
because of the general recognition 
of his leadership by the present 
Opposition, and his evident inten- 
tion to assume and maintain that 
character. Such being the case, 
the responsibility for the conduct 
of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons cannot be evaded or 
denied by the veteran statesman 
who alone possesses the authority 
requisite to control that conduct, 
and prevent its degeneration into 
misconduct and confusion. Even 
if Mr Gladstone had taken no per- 
sonal action in the scenes by which 
the House of Commons has suf- 


fered so greatly in public estima. 


tion, he could not have been held | 


blameless in the matter, so long as 
there was no attempt on his part 
to exercise his authority over 
those who profess for him such 
boundless esteem and admiration, 
Unfortunately, the case can be 
carried much further, and it is 
impossible to acquit the leader of 
the Opposition of the charge of 
having directly encouraged the 
breach of old and healthy parlia- 
mentary traditions, and assisted 
the party of obstruction in a man- 
ner which has in no small degree 
added to the loss of prestige and 
character which has fallen upon 
the House of Commons. 

One of the greatest abuses which 
has arisen of late years in the 
Lower House is the mischievous 
prolongation of the debate upon the 
Address in answer to her Majesty’s 
gracious speech in opening Parlia- 
ment. This is an innovation which 
cannot be defended upon any 
grounds of parliamentary privi- 
lege or public utility. No mea- 


sure, of however great importance, . 


can be advanced, because none can 
be proposed, upon the debate upon 
the Address, and the circumstances 
must be exceptional which can le- 
gitimately delay the conclusion of 
such a debate beyond the first or 
second night. Such circumstances 
have undoubtedly from time to 
time occurred, as, for instance, 
when the existence of a Govern- 
ment has been challenged by an 
amendment to the Address, moved 
by its political opponents. But the 
moving of multitudinous amend- 
ments upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, at a time when no practical 
result can by possibility be ob- 
tained, is an abuse of parliament- 
ary privilege, against which re- 
sponsible statesmen, upon both 
sides of the House, should long 
since have set their face, and which 
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has done much to discredit the 
branch of the Legislature in which 
it has become a custom. It is 
understood, indeed, that Mr Glad- 
stone himself objects to the prac- 
tice, and he has certainly expressed 
himself strongly against the mov- 
ing of irrelevant amendments to 
the Address, although he did not 
scruple to avail himself of one 
moved by ‘‘a certain Mr Collings,” 
which had the incidental effect of 
transferring him, at the beginning 
of the year 1886, from the Opposi- 
tion to the Treasury Bench. How- 
ever, when the general election of 
last summer had placed the Union- 
ist Conservative Government again 
in power, Mr Gladstone's objec- 
tions to this class of amendments 
appear to have revived, and his 
name was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from the division list when 
such an amendment had been 
moved to the Address upon the 
opening of the present session of 
Parliament. Absence from a divi- 
sion, however, is an undignified 
and unsatisfactory manner in which 
to convey the disapproval of a lead- 
er of the line of action taken by 
his followers. Something more is 
required in order to give reality 
and force to an objection honestly 
entertained by a person in Mr 
Gladstone’s position. In the year 
1881, when he occupied the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister, the House 
of Commons met on the 6th Janu- 
ary, and it was not until the zoth 
day of the same month that the 
debate upon the Address was con- 
cluded: Upon the 28th, when 
speaking upon Mr Forster’s mo- 
tion for leave to introduce a Bill 
‘for the better protection of per- 
sons and property in Ireland,’’ Mr 
Gladstone, pleading for the closing 
of the debate, remarked that, al- 
though it had only lasted three 
nights, ‘‘on the other hand, hon- 
ourable gentlemen had achieved an 
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extraordinary feat on the Address 
to the Throne,’ in which ‘they 
had surpassed all former perfor- 
mances ;’’ so that, even if they 
yielded to the feeling of the House 
at that moment, they would still 
‘be able to say that they have 
spent many more days and hours 
of the time of Parliament in op- 
posing the measures of the Govern- 
ment than has ever been so con- 
sumed iu any Parliament and by 
any representatives before.’’ These 
having been Mr Gladstone’s views 
in 1881, one would have supposed 
that he would have felt some sym- 
pathy with a Government which, 
during the present session, has 
been exposed to opposition of a 
similar nature, and in an aggravat- 
ed form. One would have hoped 
that an emphatic protest would 
have been made by him against the 
enormous exaggeration of the evils 
of 1881, which has occurred in 
1887. Such a protest might or 
might not have been effectual; but 
it would have shown a respect for 
the dignity and character of Par- 
liament, which would have been 
alike creditable to the man from 
whom it came, and useful to the 
cause of order and good govern- 
ment. What, however, has been 
Mr Gladstone’s course? Far from 
rendering any such assistance to the 
transaction of public business as 
might have been afforded by such a 
protest, he has not only refrained 
from any action of the kind, but 
has actually taunted the Govern- 
ment with the delay which his 
own friends and supporters have 
indefensibly caused. The unpre- 
cedented length to which the de- 
bate upon the Address was ex- 
tended, the obstructive tactics 
pursued by the Opposition during 
the discussions upon the Rules of 
Procedure, the intolerable repeti- 
tion of speeches identical in form, 
substance and ideas, the con- 
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temptuous disregard of the pro- 
prieties of debate, and the ill- 
advised sympathy with obstruc- 
tionists which has been evinced 
by the most prominent among his 
lieutenants, appear to have aroused 
within Mr Gladstone’s bosom no 
more generous feeling than one of 
satisfaction that his political ad- 
versaries should have been an- 
noyed. Indeed, he absolutely con- 
descends to accuse the Government 
of not being careful of the time of 
the House, because they have been 
unable to perform the impossible 
task of keeping within the reason- 
able limits of fair and orderly 
debate the unruly and turbulent 
body which recognises him as their 
leader. It is this practical abdica- 
tion of the duties of leader of his 
party, when that party requires 
restraint, accompanied by a readi- 
ness to come forward as their 
spokesman and defender when they 
seek still further to delay the busi- 
ness of Parliament, which cannot 
fail to have weakened—and justly 
weakened—Mr Gladstone’s posi- 
tion in the country, but which at 
the same time has exercised a most 
pernicious influence upon the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. 

In that debate of the 28th 
January 1881 of which we have 
spoken, Mr Gladstone appealed to 
his Irish opponents to allow the 
House to divide, mainly upon the 
round that, since the meeting of 
arliament on the 6th, there had 
been, in one form or another, suf- 
ficient discussion upon the subject 
before it. This appeal was refused, 
and the division was not taken 
until after a continuous sitting of 
forty-one hours, which terminated 
upon the 2d February. Imme- 
diately after the division, Mr 
Gladstone gave notice that the 
second reading of his ‘‘ Coercion ”’ 
Bill would be moved at 12 o’clock 
upon thatsame day. ‘To expose the 
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inconsistencies of Mr Gladstone 
is indeed a superfluous task; but 
it is almost inconceivable to an 
ordinary mind how any man who 
had played the part which fell to 
his lot in 1881 could have taken the 
course which he has deemed it right 
to adopt under very similar cir- 
cumstances in the present session. 
There is hardly a single point upon 
which he has not contradicted his 
own teaching, acted in Opposition 
in a manner directly antagonistie 
to that which he followed in office, 
and discarded all respect for par- 
liamentary tradition and _prece- 
dent. Contrast for a moment 
that appeal of January 28, 1881, 
with the demand made by Mr 
Gladstone of the present Govern- 
ment upon the 1st April of this 
year of grace 1887, that they 
should give more time for debate 
upon the introduction of their 
Bill for the amendment of the 
criminal law in Ireland. In the 
first instance} the session had 
lasted from the 6th to the 28th of 
January. In the second instance, 
the session had lasted from the 
27th of January to the beginning 
of April. In the first case, the 
debate upon the Address had oc- 
cupied a fortnight, and that on 
the Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty Bill had lasted three days. 
In the second case, the whole of 
the time from the 27th January — 
to the first April had been con- 
sumed by the debate upon the 
Address, the Rules of Procedure, 
and unusual and desultory discus- 
sions upon Supplemental Estim- 
ates, whilst the debates upon the 
question whether ‘‘ urgency ’’ should 
be applied to the Government Bill 
to amend the Irish criminal law, 
and whether that Bill should be 
introduced (which practically dealt 
with the same subject), had occu- 
pied nine days, and only wanton 
obstruction could be served by a 
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further postponement of the divi- 
sion. Yet Mr Gladstone pressed 
for further delay and more debate, 
and his friends have been hurling 
their denunciations against the 
Government for having moved the 
second reading of their Bill—not, 
according to Mr Gladstone’s own 
precedent, at 12 o’clock the very 
day and within two hours of its in- 
troduction being carried, but after 
an interval of three days, accom- 
panied by a promise to afford full 
time for its discussion. 

It is absolutely monstrous and 
unreasonable to pretend that any 
undue limit was placed upon the 
discussion on the motion for leave 
to introduce the Bill. If Mr 
Gladstone and his friends chose 
to debate at great length the de- 
mand for urgency made by the 
Government upon their responsi- 
bility, and to employ in their pro- 
test against granting that demand 
all the arguments which more pro- 
perly belonged to a discussion upon 
the measure itself, they have only 
themselves to blame if the House 
and the Government declined to 
allow a repetition of the identical 
tirades which had been already 
delivered, and insisted upon allow- 
ing to the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, after three nights’ de- 
bate, that priviledge of laying their 
Bill upon the table which, in the 
Upper House of Parliament, is 
granted to any member as a mat- 
ter of right. Of course it will be 
denied that one single unnecessary 
speech has been made, or that the 
Parnellite-Gladstonians have been 
guilty of obstructive tactics. Above 
all, it will be insisted upon that, 
whoever else may have been to 
blame, the immaculate leader of 
the ‘‘ regular Opposition ”’ is above 
the censure, or even the suspicion, 
of ordinary men. But the people 
of Great Britain are apt to look 
matters straight in the face, and 
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to take a common-sense view of 
occurrences which have transpired 
before their eyes. They see that 
the whole time of the House of 
Commons has been absolutely 
wasted since the meeting of Par- 
liament—that the Government 
have not been able to bring for- 
ward their measures, and that 
speeches of almost interminable 
length have been continually made 
at times and upon questions which 
could lead to no result but delay. 
Seeing this, they will at the same 
time recognise that Mr Gladstone 
has been again and again pro- 
claimed as their leader by the 
very men who have been foremost 
in this policy of obstruction, and 
they will naturally come to the 
conclusion that a leader must be 
more or less responsible for the 
cunduct of his followers. 

To every impartial mind, and 
to every man who cares for the 
character and efficiency of the 
House of Commons, it must cer- 
tainly appear that Mr Gladstone’s 
refusal to exercise his authority 
over the unruly obstructionists 
who delight to applaud him as 
their champion, conclusively proves 
that either he fears lest that autho- 
rity should be disregarded if at- 
tempted to be exercised for the 
legitimate purposes of orderly pro- 
cedure, or that he is unwilling in 
any way to assist the administra- 
tion of law and order when the 
responsibility for that administra- 
tion happens to be in the hands of 
his political opponents. One would 
have imagined that upon such a 
momentous question as that of the 
protection of the lives and proper- 
ties of her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland, Mr Gladstone, and indeed 
any man who had ever held office 
under the Crown, would have felt 
bound to cast upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of demand- 
ing urgency, and of producing at 
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once the measure for which that 
urgency had been demanded. This 
would have been the true constitu- 
tional course ; and if the provisions 
of the measure had afterwards ap- 
peared to be objectionable, no one 
could have blamed the Opposition 
for resisting them in every legiti- 
mate manner. This, however, has 
not been Mr Gladstone’s plan. It 


is all very well for Mr John Mor-. 


ley to tell the South London Radi- 
cals that ‘‘no leader has ever been 
more unjustly charged than Mr 
Gladstone is now with lending 
himself to obstructive and factious 
devices.’” Will Mr Morly ven- 
ture to say that no such devices 
have been attempted, and if so, 
what are we to think of the leader 
who has made no effort to prevent 
them, and has gone so far as to ask 
for more delay, after nine days’ 
preliminary debate, upon a ques- 
tion of vital importance ? 

Of course this importance is 
denied, and the necessity of any 
such measure as that preposed by 
Government is treated in the same 
way. Just as Mr Sexton told Mr 
Gladstone in 1881 that there was 
no increase of crime to justify the 
measure which he then introduced, 
so Mr Gladstone tells us the same 
thing in 1887. In the assertion 
which he makes in a letter pub- 
lished in the ‘Observer’ of April 
10, Mr Gladstone apparently dis- 
putes the statement of Mr Sexton, 
for he says, ‘‘It is the first time 
when coercion has been proposed 
for Ireland without an attempt by 
the Ministry to show, what we 
know they cannot show, a state 
of exceptional, flagrant, or grow- 
ing crime.’’ But, whether or no 
Mr Gladstone was able to show 
‘¢an increase of crime’”’ in 1881, it 
is a fact to be borne in mind that 
it was not only, nor even mainly, 
upon an increase of crime that 
he based his so-called ‘‘ Coercion ”’ 


Bill in that year. Upon the 6th 
January he told the House of 
Commons that it was ‘the duty” 
of the Government ‘‘to state, in 
the most distinct terms, to Parlia- 
ment and to the country,’’ ‘* what 
is the real state of the case which 
constitutes the justification for 
asking for those powers.’’ ‘¢ Our 
justification,’ he went on to say, 
‘¢is, not that we have not sufficient 
police and military force at our 
command,—not that the stipen- 
diary magistrates are unwilling to 
do their duty,—but that whatever 
is done by them to give effect to the 
laws for the protection of life and 
property and to prevent illegau 
meetings ts frustrated, and that we 
are totally unable to restore life to 
the administration of justice in Ire- 
land through, not the difficulty, 
but the impossibility of procuring 
evidence.”’ Let any fair man read 
these words, and afterwards read 
Mr Balfour’s speech on introducing 
the Bill of thespresent Government, 
and ask himself how it is possible 
that the statesman who uttered the 
words can now be denouncing the 
Bill. Yet soit is: that which in 
Mr Gladstone is, we suppose, to be 
termed a generous and noble in- 
spiration, but which in the case of 
any other living man would be 
called a factious and bitter spirit 
of partisanship, prompts him to 
denounce a measure less severe 
than one for which he has himself 
been responsible, as ‘‘the worst, 
most insulting, most causeless Co- 
ercion Bill ever submitted to Par- 
liament.”’ 

These are the concluding words 
of the letter of Mr Gladstone to 
which we have just alluded, and 
we cannot avoid the remark that 
the epithets are much more applic- 
able to the letter itself than to the 
Bill. For, save and except his 
wicked attempt to separate the 
‘** masses ’’’ and the ‘ classes’’ (so 
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well described by Mr Goldwin 
Smith as ‘‘a deliberate attempt to 
set class against class, and to poison 
the heart of society for a party 
purpose’’), Mr Gladstone has sel- 
dom written more mischievous and 
unjustifiable words than those in 
which he has striven to excite the 
mining population of the North 
and the ‘‘ working men of London ”’ 
against the measure of the Gov- 
ernment. He is right when he 
says that there is a ‘‘ question of 
shame and dishonour for England ”’ 
in this matter, for dishonour and 
shame it would indeed be if the Par- 
liament of Great Britain should be 
persuaded to refuse that protection 
to the law-abiding inhabitants of 
Ireland which is the real and simple 
object of the Government Bill. 
Well, indeed, did Mr Hobhouse 
write to the East Somerset Liberals 
as to the real difference between 
his own honest and really Liberal 
views and those of the men who 
are trying to drag the whole Liberal 
party at the heels of Mr Parnell, 
and seeking to reunite their broken 
ranks by the cuckoo cry of ‘‘co- 
ercion.’’ ‘*They,’? wrote Mr Hob- 
house, ‘‘object to the proposed 
coercion of criminals by the law. 
I object to the active coercion of 
law-abiding citizens in Ireland by 
intimidation, boycotting, and moon- 
lighting ;”” and he goes on to tell 
a home-truth which we commend 
to Mr Gladstone’s notice—‘‘ The 
present struggle is not between 
Liberals and Conservatives, but 
between those who desire to make 
the Queen’s Government possible 
in Ireland, and those who wish to 
render it impossible.’’ This, in- 
deed, is the issue which cannot be 
evaded, and to which Mr Glad- 
stone will not succeed in blinding 
the people of Great Britain. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the debate 
it suited his purpose to minimise 
the melancholy state in which Ire- 
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land has been existing under the 
baneful rule of the National League, 
and even to make light of a cruel 
outrage upon a girl who had com- 
mitted the crime of speaking toa 
policeman, because, forsooth, some 
crimes of a similar character had 
been perpetrated in the wretched 
days of 1798, and therefore it 
could not be charged that this was 
a crime newly invented by the pre- 
sent party of disorder! Again, he 
deemed it becoming to extenuate 
agrarian outrage, upon the extra- 
ordinary plea that it was not 
directed towards the abolition of 
rent, but only towards the lower- 
ing of rents unjustly high—as if 
the amount of guilt to be attached 
to an action in itself unlawful en- 
firely depended upon the result at 
which the perpetrator ultimately 
aimed by its commission. 

But the utmost amount of orator- 
ical artifice or argumentative finesse 
will not lead sensible men away 
from the plain issues which are 
before the country. It is easy, of 
course, to sneer at the instances of 
crimes quoted by Mr Balfour, which 
have been committed without de- 
tection of the criminal, and to call 
them ‘‘unauthenticated’’ because 
the names were not always given. 
No men know better than those 
who sneer, how terrible would be 
the risk of those who had ventured 
to tell the tale of their sufferings, if 
their names were publicly announced 
to the agents of that foul and law- 
less tyranny under which the loyal 
part of the Irish population are 
now so truly coerced. Here, again, 
the people of Great Britain will 
not be deceived, for they well know 
that a Minister of the Crown would 
never propose legislation to the 
British Parliament, unless  sup- 
ported by facts which he had taken 
care to verify beyond doubt—al- 
though, for such good reason as 
that to which we have alluded, he 
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might deem it his duty to withhold 
the names by which those facts 
were authenticated. 

There is something else, too, 
which will not escape the intelli- 
gence of the British people, and 
which they will doubtless lay to 
heart. ‘The leader of the Opposi- 
tion has not been content with the 
encouragement to factious obstruc- 
tion and the abuse of parliamen- 
tary privileges which he has so 
recklessly given in his place in the 
House of Commons. The letter 
to which we have called attention 
is one which raises a grave consti- 
tutional question. We have re- 
cently extended the elective fran- 
chise so widely, that the very 
smallest amount of prudence and 
frugality will enable almost any 
individual, eligible by age and sex, 
to obtain a vote. ‘To a constitu- 
ency thus enormously enlarged, 
two appeals have been made within 
less than twelve months, so that 
the new electorate has had suffi- 
cieut practice in the matter of 
voting to render it tolerably cer- 
tain that, upon the second general 
election at least, the answer to the 
appeal was given in an intelligent 
manner, and without risk of con- 
fusion or mistake. That answer 
was unequivocally opposed to the 
Home Rule project of Mr Glad- 
stone. And now, forsooth, in the 
very first session of the new Par- 
liament, Mr Gladstone deliberately 
appeals from the Parliament to the 
mob, and calls upon the ‘ mining 
population ’’ and the ‘‘ workmen of 
London”’ to assemble and overawe 
the representatives of the people. 
Things are come to a pretty pass 
indeed, when an ex-Prime Minister 
and a great party leader appeals 
from the popular assembly and the 
extended electorate by which that 
assembly has been constituted, to 
the pressure which may be exer- 
cised by the mass meetings of a 
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metropolis with several millions of 
inhabitants. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that the excuse for an 
appeal, at once so mischievous and 
sO unconstitutional, is the intro 
duction of a Bill, in some respects 
infinitely less stringent than simi- 
lar measures for which Mr Glad. 
stone has himself been responsible, 
and one, moreover, which, at the 
time at which the appeal was 
made, had not been discussed, 
either in principle or in detail, by 
the legitimate representatives of 
the people. 

It is not possible to protest too 
strongly against this last assault 
by Mr Gladstone upon the consti- 
tution—this arraigning of Parlia- 
ment before the mobocracy—this 
dragging of legislation into the 
streets. The protest should be 
made more earnestly and more em- 
phatically by the lovers of demo- 
cracy than by those who doubt 
the virtues of democratic institu- 
tions, because it is these which 
are really and directly imperilled 
by a course of proceeding which 
teaches the people that there can 
be nothing stable or trustworthy 
in a Parliament elected by the 
democracy, but that its delibera- 
tions must be continually sub- 
mitted to the masses outside for 
their judgment and direction. Mr 
Gladstone cannot, of course, be 
held responsible for all the lan- 
guage used, or the sentiments ex- 
pressed at the gatherings which 
he and his lieutenants have ex- 
cited and encouraged. Still, it is 
well to remember that lawless and 
violent words, and the utterance 
of dangerous and inflammatory sen- 
timents, must be expected to follow. 
an appeal made by persons in Mr 
Gladstone’s position from the calm 
decisions of a legislative assembly 
to the partisan spirit of a defeated 
faction, and the excited passions 
of a mob. Thus, at one meeting, 
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we find the name of Mr Balfour 
greeted with acry of ‘* Shoot him !”’ 
At another, regret is expressed 
that the attempt to assassinate the 
Czar did not succeed, coupled with 
adesire that Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Chamberlain might receive by par- 
cel-post some ‘‘ chemical’ prepa- 
ration which would remove them. 
The individual who uttered the last 
wish went a little too far fcr the 
Gladstonian member of Parliament 
who presided at the meeting 
whereat this speech was made; 
but, if we mistake not, he after- 
wards stood side by side with 
Gladstonian orators upon one of 
the platforms in Hyde Park, 
probably upon that platform at 
which, according to one report, a 
coffin, with ‘‘ Coercion ’’ and ‘* Bal- 
four’’ inscribed upon it, served as 
a sounding-board for some of the 
orators who were endeavouring to 
justify the murderous policy of 
the National League. Again, we 
find that at the Liberal demon- 
stration at Truro—where Lord 
Spencer, tothe great regret of all 
those who have appreciated and 
approved his courageous adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, lent the 
weight of his name and influence to 
the agitation—a spirit was display- 
ed which should show the better sort 
of Gladstonians what ‘are the real 
materials out of which their party 
is constructed. One of the speak- 
ers, in his delight at Lord Spen- 
cer’s visit to Truro, declared that 
‘the compliment paid to Truro 
was second only to that in 1880, 
when his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales visited the city 
for the purpose of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Cathed- 
ral.’”. The mention of the Prince’s 
visit was received with ‘loud 
hisses and cries of ‘First’’—a 
reception which must have been as 
displeasing to Lord Spencer as it 
was discreditable to the disloyal 
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supporters of Mr Gladstone’s agi- 
tation. 

This journey of Lord Spencer’s 
to the west is deserving of special 
attention. It was an attempt 
made by the Radical organ‘sa- 
tions of Cornwall to display their 
strength, and to overawe those 
Liberal Unionists who, in Corn- 
wali, and stijl more in the adjoin- 
ing county of Devon, have shown, 
not only strong vitality, but a 
resolute determination to prove 
that the old true principles of 
the ‘*Liberal party’’ have not 
been, and shall not be, trampled 
under foot by the Separatist sec- 
tion of Radicals which follows Mr 
Gladstone, without a protest from 
those who have a better right both 
to the principles and the name. 
As a demonstration, there can be 
no doubt that the Gladstonians 
achieved a very fair amount of 
success, as, indeed, the trouble 
they had taken certainly deserved. 
Lord Spencer was received with 
respect and enthusiasm, and made 
a speech in which he justified his 
adherence to Mr Gladstone and 
his opposition to the ‘ Coercion 
Bill” of the present Government. 
If, however, we analyse the speech, 
we shall probably be strengthened 
in the opinion that Lord Spencer 
is influenced rather by personal 
affection and reverence for Mr 
Gladstone, and by the power which 
a stronger nature exercises over 
one cast in a more feeble mould, 
than by any real and reasonable 
conviction of his own unbiassed 
judgment. The manner in which 
he gets rid of the charge of in- 
consistency is as delightful in its 
simplicity as it is pitiable in its 
weakness. ‘‘ I administered excep- 
tional criminal legislation in Ire- 
land,’’ says Lord Spencer, ‘‘ when 
I did not believe that it was pos- 
sible to give Home Rule to Ire- 
land. I continued in the same 
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belief until 1886 ; but then, having 
been converted to Home Rule, I 
became at liberty to oppose such 
legislation, as I now oppose that 
introduced by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

It is melancholy to read such 
opinions expressed by such a man. 
Let us put the proposition in a 
more simple and intelligible form. 
When he was responsible for the 
peace of Ireland, Lord Spencer 
asked for, obtained, and exercised 
with a firm hand, exceptional 
powers. Now, not being respons- 
ible for the peace of Ireland, he is 
prepared to resist those who are, 
and who upon their responsibility, 
declare that exceptional powers 
are necessary, in their demand for 
such powers. And the poor, piti- 
ful excuse which he alleges as his 
justification is that he has, in the 
interval, become convinced that 
Home Rule may be safely given 
to Ireland. But even if this were 
so, and ifthe country had expressed 
no opinion, ayor no, upon ‘‘ Home 
Rule,’’ it would be a serious error 
upon the part of a patriotic states- 
man, such as we take Lord Spen- 
cer to be, to refuse to the Execu- 
tive Government powers which it 
asks upon its responsibility unless 
he was prepared; not quibble 
about the increase of crime as 
proved or disproved by the uncer- 
tain value of statistical evidence, 
but to deny the existence of a 
state of things in parts of Ireland 
which places an illegal authority 
above that of the Queen, and 
supersedes the ordinary law. But, 
when we come to consider that 
the country, specially appealed to 
upon the point, has emphatically 
refused to give Home’ Rule to Ire- 
land in Mr Gladstone’s sense of 
Home Rule, then Lord Spencer 


must be held to be both inconsist- 
ent and unpatriotic in refusing to 
his successors powers which he 
himself demanded and obtained 
when in a similar position. There 
is a still more remarkable passage 
in Lord Spencer’s speech. He 
contrasts the way in which Lord 
Cowper and Mr Forster dealt with 
the Land League, with his own 
manner of dealing withthe Na- 
tional League, which he admits to 
be the ‘‘ natural successor’’ of the 
Land League—i.e., of that body of 
which Mr Gladstone stated that 
crime ‘‘ dogged its footsteps.’’ Lord 
Cowper and Mr Forster had put 
down the Land League by arresting 
and imprisoning its leaders. Lord 
Spencer magnanimously says ‘‘ we 
never exercised that power, and 
we thought the proper way of 
dealing with the National League 
was fo see that it kept within the 
law.’’ This is mighty fine talking; 
but is it Lord Spencer’s opinion 
that the National League has kept 
and is keeping within the law? 
And does not Lord Spencer per- 
fectly well known that it is not the 
question whether or not the League 
and its agents have broken or are 
breaking the law, but whether the 
law has not been so paralysed that 
it cannot be put in force? If a 
Northamptonshire tenant of Lord 
Spencer’s had offended the ‘“< Far- 
mers’ Alliance’’ or any similar or- 
ganisation in England, and if, in 
consequence of such offence, his 
cattle. should be maimed, his 
daughters have their hair cut off 
and pitch poured upon their heads, 
or if he himself should be shot in 
the legs or otherwise grievously 
injured, Lord Spencer would prob- 
ably be of opinion that condign 
punishment should follow such an 
outrage.’ Would he be content 





1 As a sample of the eagerness with which the Separatists are casting around 
them in every direction for excuses, and of their anxiety to extort from the 
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with’ the statement that the law 
by which such outrages should be 
punished was ‘‘not in harmony 
with the opinion of the people’’ ? 
Of course not. Yet that is the 
answer which is given to us by 
Gladstonian orators and the Glad- 
stonian press when we protest 
against similar outrages in Ire- 
land; and in the answer Lord 
Spencer practically concurs when 
he refuses to the Government 
power to enforce the law. Why 
is a loyal and law-abiding subject 
of her Majesty to be outraged in 
Ireland any more than in North- 
amptonshire? Does Lord Spencer 
really believe that Home Rule 
would be a remedy for such a de- 
praved state of public morality as 
that which tolerates such things in 
the parts of Ireland in which they 
occur? He may rely upon it, that 
public morality must be improved, 
and criminal outrages punished 
with a strong hand, before any 
concessions can be made to Irish 
demands; and that to make such 
concessions, in any shape or form, 
until the supremacy of the law 
has been vindicated and _ estab- 
lished, would be at once a blunder 
and a crime. 

Lord Spencer protests against 
the proposed permanence of the 
Government measure. He entirely 
forgets that it is only to be ap- 
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plicable to districts proclaimed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and that the 
proclamation can at once be re- 
moved, in the event of a better 
order of things being established, 
or the advent of a Government 
which deems it desirable that this 
should be done. Lord Spencer 
objects to an Irishman being tried 
in England by an English jury; 
but it is questionable whether the 
proposal in the Bill of Mr Glad- 
stone’s own Government, that the 
trial might take place before three 
judges without any jury, was not 
of a more novel and stringent char- 
acter. Throughout the whole of 
Lord Spencer’s speech it is but too 
evident that he has allowed him- 
self to be so entirely mesmerised 
by Mr Gladstone, that he can only 
see with the eyes and hear with 
the ears of his ‘* venerable and 
beloved leader’’; and under these 
circumstances, tke best wish we 
can bestow upon him, as a loyal 
and well-meaning man, is that the 
trance may be of no long duration. 

We have not much time to be- 
stow upon Lord Spencer’s late 
colleague and _ subordinate, Sir 
George Trevelyan. No man has 
ever yet been able to achieve per- 
fect success in the laudable en- 
deavour to ‘‘run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds” at 
the same time, and in this Sir 








language of their opponents some condonation of their own position, we may 
refer to a remark made by Mr Childers at the party meeting in Edinburgh on 
2oth April. The right honourable gentleman actually held up “Maga” as the 
defender of boycotting! In the Magazine we had written, “ Let the Conserva- 
tive party universally and firmly set upon the principle of withdrawing their 
business from all tradesmen they employ who do not support the Conservative 
candidate.” We certainly said so, and do not feel called upon to retract our 
advice. But we did not say, “Let those Conservatives who are of our way of 
thinking compel ,all other Conservatives to carry out this principle; and if they 
do not do so, ostracise them, belabour them, maim their ‘cattle, compel them to 
leave their fields untilled and their crops to rot, ruin them in every possible way, 
and shoot them down if you can do so with any prospect of impunity.” If we 
had said this, there might have been some point in Mr Childer’s quotation. 
But as we did not, we can only infer that the right honourable gentleman was 
adapting himself to the intelligence of his audience, —Eb. B. M. 
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George has succeeded no better 
than his predecessors. Having 
honestly objected to Mr Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule scheme, and 
described it in strong terms of 
reprobation, Sir George underwent 
an honourable martyrdom in the 
Hawick Burghs, and was enrolled 
in the list of those Liberal Union- 
ists with whom patriotism had 
proved stronger than party. Since 
then, party has been constantly 
endeavouring to win him _ back 
from patriotism, and, judging from 
various letters and speeches, his 
mental conflicts must have been 
of a curious and distressing char- 
acter. ‘To day it would seem that 
the cuckoo-cry ‘‘ Coercion’’ has 
been too much for his virtue, and 
that he has discovered that excep- 
tional powers which may safely be 
intrusted to Liberal officials can- 
not be left in the hands of their 
opponents. It will be seen that 
the weight of party is, at the 
moment, the heavier in the scale. 
To-morrow, perhaps, it may be dif- 
ferent. We can only hope for the 
best, and at the same time regret 
that the certain result is that this 
vacillation will very much have 
diminished the confidence which 
the public were disposed to place 
in a man who had, on one occasion 
at least, acted according to his 
conscientious convictions, and done 
good service to his country by a 
courageous vote. Sir George Tre- 
velyan must forgive us if we do 
not follow him in his really paltry 
criticism of one or two minor de- 
tails in the Government Bill, which 
can, if waecessary, be amended 
in Committee, and which do not 
at all affect the general scope, 
aim, and object of the measure, 
which have been emphatically ac- 
cepted by the Unionist leaders, 
with whom Sir George has lately 
been associated, and whom he can- 
not now desert upon these com- 





paratively minor issues without 
forfeiting the respect to which he 
has been entitled by his previous 
action. 

The frantic efforts of the Glad- 
stonian-Parnellite confederates to 
excite the mobocracy against the 
Parliament have evoked a feeling 
throughout the country which will 
inevitabiy grow in force and in- 
tensity, as the subject is more and 
more impressed upon the public 
mind. Already, in many parts of 
the United Kingdom, loyal men, 
Liberals as well as Conservatives, 
have met to support the Queen’s 
Government against the uncon- 
stitutional action of their unscrup- 
ulous opponents. Those opponents, 
meanwhile, have to look to their 
own position, which has not been 
improved in the eyes of the law- 
abiding people of this country by 
the revelations which have lately 
been made concerning some of 
their associates and allies. On 
Friday the 15th of April, Colonel 
Saunderson ventured to say in the 
House of Commons that which 
has been said, without refutation 
or contradiction, in the columns 
of the ‘Times,’ with respect to the 
connection between certain leaders 
of the Parnellite party and men 
who have been obliged to fly the 
country under accusation of ter- 
rible crimes. It is possible that 
Colonel Saunderson, carried away 
by justifiable feelings, may have 
been somewhat too outspoken in 
his language, and may thus have 
afforded an excuse for the indigna- 
tion, real or pretended, which his 
words evoked from the Nationalist 
allies of Mr Gladstone. It is im- 
possible to prove that men who 
have associated with persons upon 
whom the guilt of murder and out- 
rage has been afterwards fastened, 
were cognisant at the time of such 
association of the real or imputed 
guilt of those persons. None the 
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less, however, must it be held cul- 

ble on the part of individuals, 
be they politicians or not, to estab- 
lish intimate relations between 
themselves and men of whose char- 
acter and antecedents they are 
ignorant. If charity be stretched 
so far as to make us believe that 
the Parnellite leaders were entire- 
ly ignorant of the practices and 
intentions of their chosen compan- 
ions, the damning fact remains 
that the companionship existed, 
and that there has been no such 
emphatic condemnation and de- 
nunciation of the men and their 
doings as might have been expect- 
ed from men whose confidence had 
been so shamefully abused. On 
the contrary, the public has been 
led to believe that some of those 
very men have, up to a recent date, 
acted, if they are not even now 
acting, as the main supporters and 


- upholders of the Parnellite funds ; 


and Mr Parnell and his friends are 
believed to be upon as good terms 
with this wing of their army as 
with Mr Gladstone and his lieuten- 
ants. Be this as it may, the sim- 
ple denials of the Parnellites, in 
however violent and vulgar lan- 
guage they may be couched, will 
have little weight with the British 
public. 

In his noble and outspoken 
speech on the 18th April, Lord 
Hartington demolished their posi- 
tion. Mr Sexton, in an able but 
discursive speech, had alluded to 
the statements, ample and detailed, 
which have recently appeared in 
the columns of the ‘ Times’ news- 
paper, and which, unless contra- 
dicted, seem to bring home to some 
of the Parnellite leaders connec- 
tion with the Fenian conspiracy, 
or at least with its members and 
organisers. In relation to these 
statements, Mr Sexton had used 
the words ‘‘slander’’ and ‘* malig- 
nant forgery,’’ but had gone on to 
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say that heshould, so far as he was 
himself concerned, treat them with 
contempt. A criminal action might 
indeed be brought; but Mr Sexton 
stated in so many words that an 
Irish member could not hope for 
justice at the hands of a British 
jury. Lord Hartington well re- 
marked upon this statement that 
it did not harmonise very well 
with an expression of confidence 
in the British people and their op- 
position to ‘‘ coercion,’’ to which 
Mr Sexton had just given utter- 
ance; and as Lord Randolph 
Churchill subsequently pointed 
out in his speech at Nottingham, 
if Mr Parnell had no confidence 
in an English jury, he could sub- 
mit his case to either a Scottish 
or an Irish one—the statement 
having been circulated by the 
press of the three kingdoms. 
But perhaps the most effective 
part of Lord Hartington’s speech 
was that in which he tore away 
the mask from the face of ‘her 
Majesty’s Opposition,’’ and showed 
in plain terms the nature of their 
tortuous and unpatriotic conduct. 
They had no need, said Lord Har- 
tington, to hunt up all kinds of 
excuses for their opposition to a 
Bill which was much less strin- 
gent than some which they had 
themse!ves introduced and passed. 
These Bills were intended to arm 
and strengthen the law, which had 
been defied and frustrated by the 
National League. But since they 
had become converted to Home 
Rule, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that the administration of the 
law should be practically placed un- 
der the control of that very League ; 
and it was therefore natural that 
they should no longer support this 
kind of legislation. Lord Harting- 
ton’s speech had a marked effect 
upon the House, which was by no 
means diminished or weakened by 
the petulant harangue which was 
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delivered by Mr Gladstone some- 
what later in the evening. Mr 
Gladstone must have been well 
aware of the false position in 
which he is placed, at once by the 
inconsistency which he displays in 
his opposition to a measure recom- 
mended by arguments which he 
has himself again and again en- 
forced, and by the reckless conduct 
of some of his followers and lieu- 
tenants, who have used language 
which plainly justifies rebellion 
against the authority of the Queen. 
Mr Gladstone’s speech on the 18th 
April added nothing to his reputa- 
tion ; and the whole debate, as well 
as the outside agitation which he 
has endeavoured to stimulate, sim- 
ply prove to the worid that the 
‘‘regular opposition ’’ is no longer 
conducted upon the high principles 
which formerly guided British 
statesmen, whether in or out of 
office, but that, under the guidance 
of the ‘‘ old Parliamentary hand,” 
alliances have been formed and 
sentiments openly professed, which 
will strengthen the determination 
of every loyal subject of the Queen 
to rally round the Conservative- 
Unionist Government which is 
carrying out the mandate of the 
country in the face of the most 
unscrupulous and unprincipled op- 
position with which a British Gov- 
ernment has ever been encountered. 
The majority of 101, with which 
the second reading of the Crimes 
Bill was carried, affords an indi- 
cation of the unabated strength 
which the loyal and Unionist party 
possesses in the House of Com- 
mons, and will doubtless encourage 
the Government in their determina- 
tion to re-establish the authority 
of the Queen in Ireland, despite 
all the efforts of the Gladstonian 
Separatists and their Parnellite 
allies. 

In his speech at the ‘‘ Eighty 
Club” banquet, held upon the 
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night subsequent to that on which 
the second reading of the Crimes 
Bill took place, Mr Gladstone 
certainly .out-Gladstoned himself, 
In his criticism of the accusations 
against the Parnellite leaders, he 
absolutely declared that, although 
he had ‘‘in other years’ had great 
differences with ‘‘these gentle. 
men,’’ ‘‘ neither now nor at any 
time have I given utterance to the 
sentiment, or have I entertained a 
suspicion that they were associated 
with crime.’’ We leave our read- 
ers to judge how far ‘‘ marching 
through rupine to the dismember- 
ment of the empire,”’ or belonging to 
a society, the ‘‘ footsteps ’’ of which 
are ‘‘ dogged by crime,’’ constitute 
a crime; but, whether this be so or 
not, if Mr Gladstone’s words are 
to be accepted as true, it follows 
that he imprisoned Mr Parnell 
and sundry other Irishmen when 
he did not even suspect them of 
being criminal. Surely this is as 
heavy a charge as could well be 
brought against any man—namely, 
that of persecuting innocent peo- 
ple—advanced against himself by 
Mr Gladstone, in the most open 
and emphatic manner! With re- 
gard to the accusations now made, 
Mr Gladstone again makes use of 
the most extraordinary argument 
in order to shield his new allies. 
‘¢ The burden of proof,’”’ says he, 
‘*lies on those who make the 
charge, and unless they make the 
charge with evidence that will bear 
the test of investigation, they are 
wanton calumniators.’’ Very good. 
But Mr Gladstone forgets that the 
‘Times’ has challenged ‘the test 
of investigation ’’ in the fullest and 
most open manner. It had made 
certain charges and produced cer- 
tain evidence. That evidence may 
be deemed sufficient by some, in- 
sufficient by others; but the .only 
way in which it can be tested is 
by those who are charged proceed- 
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ing by due course of law against 
those who have brought the charge, 
as being ‘‘ wanton calumniators.”’ 
Silence under such a charge, or 
empty denial, in language however 
strong and vehement, will be in- 
terpreted by the public in various 
ways; but there is only one way 
in which innocent men could and 
should act, and if that way is not 
taken, Mr Gladstone’s allies must 
bear the consequences. 

It will be noted that Mr Glad- 
stone took some pains to criticise 
Lord Hartington’s speech and con- 
duct, when addressing the select 
body of his adherents who were 
present at the ‘‘Eighty Club” 
gathering. His observations would 
have had more force if they had 
been delivered in the House of 
Commons and in Lord Harting- 
ton’s presence; but he preferred 
the select party and the more 
private occasion, when he could 
not be answered. Considering 
that Mr Gladstone spoke subse- 
quently to Lord Hartington in 
the debate, the postponement of 
his reply to the latter proves the 
difficulty which he has felt in 
encountering the straightforward 
antagonist who has done so much 
to expose the weakness and in- 
consistency of his policy. The in- 
cident will only tend to strength- 
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en Lord Hartington’s position in 
the country and with the really 
sensible portion of the Liberal 
party. 

The most notable portion of Mr 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Eighty Club”’ speech, 
apart from the passages above men- 
tioned, is that in which he informs 
his audience that the battle is not 
to be fought ‘‘in the walls of the 
House of Commons,’’ but outside. 
In other words, Mr Gladstone de- 
liberately lays it down as a canon 
by which the future political life 
of Great Britain is to be ruled; 
that whenever a Parliament elected 
by household suffrage legislates in 
a manner which is not approved 
by one or other political party, it 
will be the duty of that party at 
once to commence an agitation 
against the Parliament throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Thus we are to expect neither rest 
nor peace for the future; all is to 
be trouble and turmoil, and the 
restless spirit of Mr Gladstone is 


‘to pervade the whole civil life of 


the nation. We have neither time 
nor space at the moment to criti- 
cise this mischievous teaching, fur- 
ther than to remark that it is one 
which we are confident will not 
commend itself to the common- 
sense and intelligence of our coun- 
trymen. 
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THERE is nothing more sad in life than the disappearance of familiar 
faces, the closing of hospitable doors, the sudden emptiness which 
takes possession of a spot once warmly filled with a pleasant image. As 
life goes on, this is what happens constantly to us all. Often, after 
long tranquillity, there will arise a great wave of loss, sweeping away 
one after another of those whom—where they stood in the perspective 
of our lives, which seemed impossible without them—we had felt to 
be ‘‘as steadfast as the scene.”’ It is so natural that life should go 
on, and everything be as it has always been. Yet, lo! in a moment, 
desolation and emptiness, and what is no more. 

No figure more venerable, no friend more respected, could have been 
withdrawn from the scene than the admirable writer and faithful coun- 
sellor whom we have now to mourn. The Rev. W. Lucas Collins died 
on the 24th March at the Rectory of Lowick, near Thrapston, North- 
amptonshire, a parish of which he had been the incumbent for more 
than a dozen years, after holding several other benefices. Of his char- 
acter as a parish priest, devoted to all the interests of his flock, and 
much beloved by them, it is not for us to speak. Could it be possible 
to regret a good man’s devotion to the highest of callings, we should 
indeed, we fear, have been disposed to do so, for it abridged his literary 
work, and kept him from the foremost rank which he would otherwise 
have been so well able to fill. He was almost the oldest contributor 
still spared to us, having begun his work in this Magazine so early as 
1843, a period to which few memories now run. He was then a young 
man just from college, newly ordained, and full of all the fervour of 
beginning life. During the long period which has followed, few years 
have passed in which there has not been some fine piece of criticism, 
some graceful essay or sprightly tale, from his hand in these pages, 
We do not commend ourselves in rendering due honour to the writers, 
according to the old tradition of the Magazine anonymous, who have 
laboured with us, and given of their best to the never-ungrateful 
‘*Maga.”’ It would be a failure in friendship as well as in justice 
should we keep silent as to the merits of those who, so far as the 
general public was concerned, gave up their own credit and praise to 
the honour of the ensign under which they did their work. 

Mr Collins was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, having a heredi- 
tary connection with the Principality which is chiefly represented there, 
and took his degree in classical honours in 1838. His earliest contri- 
butions to the Magazine were illustrations of the life of the University. 
He took the lighter side of bright and kindly comradeship, so dear to 
young men who have had their share of these delights, as the most 
pleasant and attractive to the general world, and told the humours of 
the reading party before that institution had become so well known as 
it is now, and discoursed delightfully upon college friends. Though he 
soon subsided into themes of less personal interest, the subjects both po- 
litical and literary, which then occupied the world, his preference was 
always for matters scholastic and academical, and he was the first to 
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open that discussion of the great public schools of England, in which he 
has had so many followers. Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, and Shrews- 
bury were all in succession the subjects of articles; and the fuller study 


‘ which he was led to give to the greatest of them all resulted in 


‘Etoniana,’ one of the best and most interesting histories of Eton 
which exist. It is twenty years since that volume was published, and 
the great school has gone through a great many changes since then; 
but for the aspect which has now become historical there can be no 
better authority ; nor is there any, so far as we know, which, in respect 
of literary merit, can stand comparison with it. Mr Collins returned 
to this ever-attractive subject many times in these pages; but he did 
not carry his investigations further than the limits of an article with 
any other of the great schools. His articles on purely literary subjects 
were many; and some of the ablest reviews which have appeared of the 
works of George Eliot and other contemporary writers were from his 
hand. We have always strongly maintained the advantages of the 
anonymous, especially in literary criticism, feeling that it gives freedom 
to the hand of the operator, and, whether in praise or blame, liberates 
him from the embarrassing difficulties of holding the literary balance 
steady when treating friends or acquaintances; but it certainly has 
this one drawback, that a writer may thus influence the minds of num- 
bers of his countrymen, and be, under his mask, a power in literature, 
while his personality remains unknown. 

The first conception of the interesting and popular series of Ancient 
Classics for English Readers, when it-rose in the mind of the late 
respected editor of the Magazine, whose excellent intelligence and good 
taste originated so many successful undertakings, was associated at once 
by him with the name of Mr Collins, whom, with the insight which he 
possessed in a high degree, he immediately felt to be eminently qualified 
to carry it out. Nothing could have better suited the talents and incli- 
nations of Mr Collins, or brought more effectually into play, for the 
service of the public, his good scholarship and critical acumen, as well 
as his faculty of selection and oversight. He was an indefatigable 
editor, giving himself up to that labour of love with judicious watch- 
fulness, and a determination to make the series excellent which spared 
no trouble. The volumes which he himself contributed must always 
hold the very highest place among works of this description. The 
authors whom he treated were not picked up by hazard or got up for 
the occasion, as so often happens, but the favourites of long years, 
studied with affectionate devotion for half a lifetime before any thought 
of expounding and illustrating them for the public had occurred to 
him. The series was the first of its kind. It was in every way 
thoroughly successful, and its only drawback has been that it has sug- 
gested numberless other series, with which the world has been deluged 
since; but, as there is no such flattery as imitation, the compliment may 
be accepted without the responsibility. The work and the man in this 
case were so thoroughly suited to each other, that there could be no 
doubt of the excellence of the performance; and it was soon seen that 
a genuine want was supplied in this attempt to give the non-classical 
readers, who now form so large a number of the reading public, a 
scholar’s account and description of those great works in which all 











literature has its beginning. It is pleasant to see that this able ang | 


excellent series has added a modest but enduring laurel to the name of 
a writer whose best works had heretofore brought him but little per- 
sonal reputation. 

His whole literary career was thus woven in with that of this Maga- 
zine. Its readers owe him more than they knew, but not more than 
the more intimate circle of friends and literary coadjutors were always 
sensible of, owing to his clear head, and sound views, and lucid and 
admirable style. His contributions have diminished in numbers of late 
years, for his health had been delicate for a long time, and he had been 
obliged to spend several winters abroad on this account. But he was 
always a wise counsellor and a most faithful friend. For some months 
past little hope had been entertained of his recovery. But even with 
such warnings and breakings of the inevitable, the final blow always 
comes with a shock. Those who are left behird cannot but think of 
the lessening circle, the lights which are extinguished, the voices which 
have gone away into the silence. Mr Collins had, however, lived out 
the allotted time of human life in faithful service to God and man. He 
had gained, if not any of the higher dignities of his profession, at least 
an honourable place, and, to a tranquil and gentle spirit like his, perhaps 
the happiest of all social positions. He left no broken threads or un- 
accomplished purposes behind him, and we have no right to lament 
over such a conclusion. May it be given to us to live as wisely and to 
end as well! 
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